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| Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


New York. 


sAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Stesten. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- | CARI, Le VIN ISEN, 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. 


=< PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit oF Eminent MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New Y ork. 
| Miss E MMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 West 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
- 124 East 4th Street, + Ne w v¥ ork. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, "WARING STE BBINS. 

— . 7 , I J 
155 East 18th Street New York. 2 7 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


We. Be. Rees, | Mur. OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
TENOR-ORATOHIO’ ANT. CONCERT, Vocal instruction 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the | - 
City of New York Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
> 2pm — > ‘D y 
HERBERT WITHERSPOC IN, Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. | PATTY Ty 7 N 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. PAL L TIDDEN : 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York. Pianist. 
" — " " " " _— 314 East 15th Street, New York, 
FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHFORT H, Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Instruction GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
r = ca PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, | Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of . 4 
JL ME. é é 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York Mme. Ki \ T HARINE EVAN 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


| LAMPERTI (£ider). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


VON ELENN ER, | 


Vocal Instruction. 
; } e VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. | Sole Authorized Representative in America 


MISS CAROLL BADH AM, | Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 


10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 
Vocal Teacher, , 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. Mra and Mae. TH. BJ¢ IRKSTEN 


ae = Instruction in Singing. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 


69 West Mth Street New York 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, SLEEP ease . 
136 West 12th Street, New York. H U B E R I AR N¢ ILD, 

" a ee . Violin Virtuoso. 
MAX TREUMAN N, | for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 

Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal | or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 

Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


: : | Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
EMILIO BELARI, Vocal Instruction. 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, | Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


118 West at dé Street, New York ERRIT SMITH. 
G S ry 
GEORGE M. C 3RE EEN TE, Orgeniat and C onductor 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, | | Studio: 5 43 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
Oratorio Church, Concert Opera. South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. | New York. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. | E M: AN YU E L SC HM AU K, 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Orchestral Conductor. Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


cert. Address ® West 89th Street, New York. Mr. HARRY PEPPER 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Tenor. 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's New York 
: ; , 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
roice ? > , ED arj . 
voices PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—-Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York Osc AR §S SAE NG E R, 


Baritone. 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Oper 
, Test 54 set Oo 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direc- Studios } 30 West 59th Street, New York 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 


1/353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction « Tal 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. | CHARLES PALM, 


eS - aa Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Vocal Instruction. Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 174d St., New York 
Church—Oratorio Concert Opera 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con-| ORTON BRADLEY, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 0th Street, New York 


servatory in Berlin, 67 Seeclene Pin e, New York CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
si Paes . Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
Miss MARIE LOUISE TODI ), atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 


. . rN . ; 220 West 50th Street, New York 
Pianist—Teacher of the $5 Md 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York re — 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the h igh esteem AD. NEUENDORF F, 
in which I hold the piano pl ay ing of iss Todd, as eee 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of Musical Director. 
the instrument.""-—W™M M ASON Permanent address: : ; . 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE ‘ : 
‘ es E. A. PARSONS 
ITALIAN METHOD." Pianist and Composer, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 3&th Street, New York 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, FELIX JAEGER. 





Basso. Conduct fO Cc t and Orat 
bs uctor 0 Te oncert anc é 10. 
Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Instruction. ee . vf * . sr sie ws 7 = 
408 West 22d Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 
LILLIE DAANGELO BERGH, 
(LILLIE BERG 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
, 


yretation Complete musical education given to students, 


Famous method for Voice Development 

Pupils prominent everywhere 

lessons at. mndays, xt o 4, visitors adm 

Send fe ro 
THE ¥ 








from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


spectus 
TRA, A, 110 West 39th St., New York F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


__| TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


1147 Broadway, between 26th ons 7th Streets, 


|Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 









FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. | niet diet Gusta Mo Wik. 

| Studio: The sag . Pe. 

672 Broadway, New York.| A. VICTOR BENH AM, 

Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York 





Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, ‘ pom " ake. 
401 Carnegie dall, New York City RICHARD T. PERCY . 


, Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN 
ner 5th avenue and 2th Street 
BASS( ), Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


pails: Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. | THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
ADE LINA MU RIO-CELL I, 2117 Madison ecg York City 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and | branches of music taught by eminent teachers 
| MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York S. FROEHLICH, Director. 


VICTOR HARRIS, Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. Voice Culture. 


Studio: The Alpine, Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
55 West 33d Street, New York Trinity Parish, New York. Auther of “ The Art 
of Breathing.”’ Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


Mmut.MARGHERITA TEALD 
_ ma ~ mee . iaeageoaine MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN 
ighest Voice Culture. Wennl Cuaiien. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, : “ . 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
~ Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriand 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, seen. ais. rican datas 
BARITONE, Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, Piani 
ebay lle lanist, : 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by hiw. Instrnction 


& ON IR AD BE HREN 500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 
Opera, Oratorio, Deut Vocal _ 
Instruction. ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


687 Lexington Avenue, New York. | Tenor 


TR Oratorio and Concert —Voice Production 
E DMUN YD J. MY E R, Studio: #49 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Voeal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important ; 
vocal topics. Send for Circular HEN TRY P R IC E, 
32 East 23d Street, New York City oy 


Oratorio and Concert 
HEN TRY sc HR. ADIE Cc K’ S Care Novello, Ewer & ( E. 17th St., New York 
Violin School. : 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 3 ELDON H¢ ILE, 
esidence and Studio T 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y : tenor, ‘ 
Vocal Instructor C« “nt St. Elizabeth 





Pld bb TIeT 4 eT >t Tone Production and S ww. Mondays and 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, | phursdays 2 East 116th Street, New York 
~~ of the PORENZ ‘ ARONA 
IMe. FLORENZA bv’ARON: V T( ne tA be ’ 
: . . MR. ) 4 sL 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. fk. TORREY T. HULL, 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


4asso, 
of MME. b ARON. A 
Orator \ Inst 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York ROMUALDO SAPI¢ ), 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 


University Connection 
Met ,olitan College of Mus : 
Metropolitan College & Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 


. ACR CG 2G0 = 
Miss GRACE GRI A < ‘ RY ’ For terms, &c., address 
SALON SINGER, Hotel Savoy, 5#th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 

will receive 5 iis from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsieur S4ouhy, of Paris; for the past two x , vo . ‘ 
years his pupil and assistant. Address: 421 West F. W. RIESBERG, 
5ith Street, New York City Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 

a0 . Instruction— Piano, Organ—Harmony 
ig PIZZARELL( ), Studio: 212 West 69th Street New York 


Concert Pianist, 








With the National Conservatory Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
For particulars address Mezzo-Soprano 
5 West 36 treet. New York ‘ ~tn +s . 3 
46 West 36th Street, New Y Pupil of Sign at pe i oe 
s P ‘Dn . * a an Method 
| GEC IRGE F LEMIN( q, 123 West 39th Street New York City 
Baritone, wee STITCE PPE DE TENT E 
ba ne, Sicyor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
100 West 125th Street, New York The Baritone 
~ oom = ee aaa : Opera and Concerts 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila, Pa 
Voice Culture and Singing, weT PE 
a Sees Gee ee FANNIE A. RICHTER, 


121 West 42d Street, New York 
Concert Pi 











SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, M4 West Street, New York 
Prepares professional viol inists accor li SS t “ ewe — 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston | Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas or lestras . — 
Pe Studio : 58 East 50th Street, New York Miss ELISE LA ‘4 HR P, Piz aniste. 
Concerts— Musicales nm t ipils 


ENRICO DUZENSI, praia oS Rect Unk Street See Yat 
Opera Tenor, = | Mur. LUISA CAPPIANI, 





Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voi es cultivated per contract 123 West 39th St 
126 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue ———— 
PAOLO GALLICO, ‘ aie as 
ma oe CAROLINE MABE N, 
Pu sia accepted Teacher of a, ano and Harmony 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 Certificate from ndworth-Scharwenka Con 
11 East 59th Street, New York City servatory, Berlin ier lerate 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 
GEORGE SWEET nace esdarae 
apt ar 1 LENA DORIA DEVINE 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. vier. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York Vocal se iction 


Hardman Apartment 


International et Of eal NES 7 Fy Poon oe 


art of singing, having practically given evidence 

The eminent violinist Ep scene ma Dire of her ability to do so. In fait! 

ir. Peroli and Miss Clar P ) FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 

Dr. ( ee ae NICE, March 25, 1889. 

4 Ls T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 

s Dreher, Painting LACHMUND CONSERVATORY OF 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. MUSI 
6 East 42d Sireet, NEW YORK. CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 


7 , Ape a CE TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
SERRANO’'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, | E. ELSMANN, Secretary 
? West 85th Street. New York A 
323 East 14th Street, New York. a WX ity 
fe Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO Violoncellist. 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. " . y rere 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City 
ce Opera, Concert and Orat rio; also Piano 
we ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
FLORENCE BUC KINGH. \M Soprano Soloist 


OYCE Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Accompanist J » | Instruction 147 East 15th Street, New York 


42 West 17th Street, New York MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 





Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
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CHAS. B. HAWL EY, 


BASsO~ Cone nE Tt AND Sea poese. 
AL INSTRUCTIC 
Studio: 136 vith Ave. (Mason & Hamiin Bidg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


y > r 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York ; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 


Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition. 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 


ARTHUR WHIT ING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 

: + q Steinway Hall, New York 

LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
i 40 West 98d Street, New York 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 

Concert, Oratori>, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence « 123 West Sth Street, New York 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 

Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
ST UDIOS : 
| ° TheC ne a 
East Oran N. J 
Mondays and ” Spareday s 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Sth Street, New York 
Miss BIRDICE BLYE, 
Concert PIAnist. 
Pupit OF RUBINSTEIN 
Concerts and Musicales, 
138 East 16th Street, 


136 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


New York Ciry. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
; 234 West 42d Street, New York 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
_ Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St., New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 89th Street, New York 
GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert 
139 West 4ist Street, New York 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Cc oes Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 


Wo 13 West 22d Street, New York 
GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio 
259 West 122 Street, New York 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof pupils 
Vocal Studio : 65 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park 


WM. OTIS BREWSTER, 


Instruction. 
Piano, Organ, Composition 
28 East 23d Street, New York 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 
Studio: 639 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
"(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony 

Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 
29 East 11th Street, New York 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 Pp. M 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York. 


ARNOL D KUT NE R, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutcherra, Dippe) and other 
great artists) 86 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 
Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
“TI can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 


his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.’ MANUEL G 7ARC I A. 


FERDINAND DUNKLE . # 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Competition 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥ 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York 








Boston. 


MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 
. 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
3 Park Square, Boston 


CLARA E. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 1533 Tremont 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 
MISS WYATT, 

Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 
Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression 
Studio #4 12 Boylston Street Becton 

Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist. 
18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
Teacher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRET i CROSS. 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
»oprano. 
Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building Boston 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School 
Pierce Building, Boston 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 


The Oxford, Boston 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Mr. anpd Mrs. RICHARD, 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
206 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


St., Boston 


Concerts 





THE QUESTION FOR HE 
YOU TO DECIDE: # # — 


“Shall I Study 

ONE or 

THREE years 

to gain the same result ?” 


IRGIL METHOD, 


Will assure you of MORE than 
Satisfactory Results. % % 


Send for Catalogue toZ” 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director of the 


Book IL. of Foundation 
Exercises now ready for sale, 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, *°**° “Now york. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 
F. W WODE LL, 


Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie ; 
Vocal Art f 


Yersin Sound System, 
French Language 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals— Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 


THE DaupELin SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston 
JoserH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher 
Sbriglia Method 
The Glendon, 22 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


SUZA DOANE, 
Concert Pianist, 


Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory 
Pierce Building, Boston 





Paris. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris 


JULIANI, 

. FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
THEATRE IN STUDIO 

114s rue de Milan, Paris 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
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Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
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WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
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All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 
The language spoken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
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Resident pup pls taxen For terms, &c.. address 

WESLEY M. ee NTE R, 
hite Plains, N. Y. 
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Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
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MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
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MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono- Rhythmique Method 
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14 rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
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MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
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School for Singing 
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MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris. 
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Mise-en- 


M. Emice Bertin, 
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389 rue de Prony, 
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24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor 


GARCIA METHOD —Direct. 
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MADAME DE LAC GRANGE, 
Italian Method. 
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M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
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28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
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quality of tone the highest excellence 
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Principal: 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





| Founded in 1850. 
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is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


| staff consists of forty teachers. 


(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 


The Vocal School is divided into two sections - 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 


Summer Term will begin al ; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
y ees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
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GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 
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Anthony Stankowitch, 
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PIANIST, 
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London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SIR JOSEPH BARNBY 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secortd 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
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Resident Lady Superintendent Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 
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; HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, January 19, 1897. § 


FELIX MOTTL AT PARIS 
| WATCHED a young Frenchman packing goods 
in a large mercantile establishment here, and was struck 
by the unnecessary grace of his movements 
It was not the dapper quality which we generally asso- 
ciate with the word French that he possessed; it was simple 
grace. In the sveltesse of his form, as he reached, bent and 
turned, in the turn of the wrists as he slung the packages 
here or there, in the large, easy gesture as he closed cases 
or opened doors, in the light step that carried him from 
shelf to desk and thence to table, there was that which led 
me unconsciously to wonder if he had been on the stage or 
was studying for it 
Neither; he was ason of a bookbinder, had his modest 
‘* certificate d’étude" from the common schools only, which 
he left the moment the law allowed to help sustain his 
family; he was in no way gifted and was free from vanity. 
Moreover he had no idea that anybody was looking at him; 
he was solely intent upon his work and absolutely natural 
Whether this be Gaul blood, Louis XIV 
That is the fact, 
That undefinable 


blood, court 
training blood, is not for discussion here 
that is the French, that is the Paris of it. 
absence of clumsiness, that appearance of putting into 


} 


everything the minimum of force, gives to all things that 
peculiar thing which the 2] 


word ‘elegant covers more 


effectively than any other. Those packages were heavy 
enough; the young man was putting strength and force 
into their manipulation, but you would never imagine it. 

I met a young foreigner in the hall this morning, carrying 
a cologne bottle.’ I assure you she held it clutched around 
the entire neck with the whole five fingers, the knuckles of 
which were white with the effort employed. It gave to her 
the effect of a strong, hard woman, clutching ferociously a 
heavy ‘‘ billy,” with which she was going to thump down a 


wall. A French girl would have been holding that same 
bottle between thumb and second finger, and would have 
given the impression of carrying it as an ornament 

People are in the habit of saying and thinking that Ger- 
mans are heavy, slow, 


phlegmatic, unimpressionable, 


clumsy. As a race, for a fact, that they do carry a bottle 
with the entire hand and lift the glass in the same fashion 
must be allowed 

But there are men in Germany who belong on the other 


ports, 


‘ He knows everything by heart, and he snows exact/) 
what he wants to do with it,” says one in reply as to the 
Whether during rehearsals or the hour 


why of this power. 


of the concert he has the power-—-extremely rare in a direct- 
Most lead- 


ers either increase or relax speed unconsciously with pres- 


or-—of keeping the same movements Precisely. 


sure of feeling or lack of it. 
self, the greatest force of all 
accomplishing much more in the same time than many con 
ductors and without fatiguing the men 


He says of this himself 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the Carthage palaces, not of the halls of Versailles, and 
there was every shade and nuance of the spirit of a heroine 
barbare in the strength and weakness of the Szeg/znde trans- 


He shows mastery over him- 
Also he has the power of 


‘‘In Wagner one must follow 


the grand lines and not search ‘la petite béte.’ One must 


not rest on the details or the big effects are weakened.”” In 


fact, expert orchestra men assert that it is impossible with 


instruments to give all the written Wagner notes in the 
tempi indicated 


Mr. Mottl’s assurance of his instinct in 


this work is such that he gathers his orchestra to him as a 


mother does her babe. It all becomes easy, instinctive, 
natural and powerful in effect 


In rehearsal he astonished the men more than once by 
the remark: ‘‘ Never mind, that will come at the concert 


we will not repeat it any more! His strongest point of 


insistance was in regard to the chevauchée cry, which he 


had repeated every ten minutes. 


And proof of what has 


been suggested above he made use of the expression: ‘* Do 


not make it so elegant, so graceful; it is not elegant, it is 


strident, vigorous!” several times during rehearsal. The 
rhythm was too ‘‘ touchy,” not equal or firm enough. One 


could scarcely tell just where the difference was, but differ 


ence it was. His chief difficulty was with the wind and brass 
instruments In rehearsals his remarks, in playing his 
motions were all directed to that section of the orchestra 
There were but two rehearsals and almost all the work was 


entirely new to the members. The result was certainly a 
| substantial testimonial to the capability of this famous 
group of artists and their chef. 

M. Colonne finds nothing more remarkable in music than 
| the fact that ‘‘ not only the interpretation but the very in- 
struments and orchestration become different in the hands 
ofdifferent orchestral conductors 


Mr. Mottl 1s young, tall, stalwart, with fine bearing, well 





shaped head and poetic hands. In underlining languorous 
passages for the musicians his left hand over the score had 
the effect of the wing of a bird close overthe sea. He beats 
the air upward instead of down, in excited passages giving 
the effect of spearing mosquitos in the air about his head 
He does not avoid the fault of almost all directors, big and 


tle, of in forceful or critical passages exceeding the pos- 


li 


sibilities of the orchestra in demonstration of feeling, 
which gives an effect of inadequate repose and is fa- 
tiguing and annoying in one. To see a man flying, leap- 
ing, darting, beating in mad fashion, his coat tails flying 
and neck inflated, while the music seems not to budge an 
inch from the even tenor of its way, is like riding in a train 
with another train in motion alongside going the same way 

Mme. Mottl in singing did not seem German, which state- 
ment to a great many people would be the highest compli- 
ment possible paid to her vocal powers She has that young, 
light, fresh voice that lends itself to declamation and 
enthuses when the owner is dramatic. It is nota large 
voice nor an oily one, but she made people listen to her, 
which is so much better than trying to make them hear 


She appeared to much better advantage in the £//zadbeth 





air, which she sang in its own language and in her own, 
than in the Szeg/linde-Siegmund duo, which she essayed in 
French, thus hampering herself in every way and reducing 
her power by one-half. The feature of alliteration alone 
ought to ever prevent any attempt at Wagnerian transla 
tion. After hearing the ///zaée/Aé air in French here at the 
Opéra, Sunday's singing was a revelation, and the differ- 
] 


ence lay less in singers than in consonants. The intellec- 





side of the Pyrenees, men who are Latin in temper, nerve, 
soul and fancy, who are sensitive to the point of pain in 
receiving impression, who vibrate, who feel, who suffer, 
who love; men of passion, force and fire. Take off your | 
hats, ladies and gentlemen, when you come across such; it 
does not happen often; he is a great man where he is; for 
instead of Latin senses which rule the head, he has a Teuton 


head which rules the senses 

Mr. Mottl has the Latin temperament. The supreme | 
triumph won in the Chatalet on Sunday was a salutation 
worthy the man and the cause he represented. 

The German did not conduct as a director of music, but 
as an apostle of thought. He was neither heavy nor slow 
nor German; he was an interpreter; a Latin-German inter- 
preter of German-Latin musical thought. The work under 
his hand was vigorous, not ponderous; majestic, not grace- 
ful. He had in him the advantage of blood and race to 
read into the inspired barbarians who compose the Wagner 
folk, as Watteau had to read the folds of a St. Cloud robe. 

His timing was trenchant, metronomic, armorial; his ac- 
cents alliterative; his changes as of nature—storm, calm, 
growth, death. He painted his Valkyrie women as warriors, 
The Venusberg background was of 


not Boulivardiéres. 





tual phrasing of the duo was a good lesson to students of 


5 








creates again for itself. This music not only describes with 
ferocious realism, but creates until one is beaten with the 
I do not know how other musicians may paint 
this story, but it would not seem that Mr. Mottl left any 


It was the best thing on the pro- 


force of it. 


feature unilluminated 
gram. An illuminating d/s/nctness was the characteristic 
of all his work 


We cannot be too grateful t 


M. Colonne for thus per- 


mitting us to get new light and larger insight into these 





masterpieces than can be afforded by one mind, however 
well trained to the task. It shows a largeness, a liberality, 
a high minded elevation of sense of duty, that cannot be too 
highly appreciated. He has already invited to his aid in 
this art illumination M. Levi, M. Mottl, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg and Winogradsky. The success of the ventures sug- 
Mottl, the result of 


gested this second invitation to Mr 
which has surpassed even the best expectations 

Next Sunday will be devoted to Berlioz, when we shall be 
enabled to see in how far art may supersede race in the 
presentation of the French chefs d’ceuvres 
FANNIE EvGar THOMAS 


Johnnie—Detroit’s Philanthropist. 
| VES, we 


prospective singers can hear the director relate anec- 


have a 5 cent singing school, where 


dotes ; but who is there who would not declare this a singular 
and touching thing—5 cents, director, anecdotes and pros- 
pectiveness 

We have all this, and more. A something more which I 
defy the East with all its culture, Europe with its illustrious 


living and glorious dead, to re luce. We havea philan- 


thropist ! Not 


but a musical | 





imonplace, everyday one, 


And he is ours, and ours 





alone (I say nothing of the many who are his) 

There is something of the earth so unearthly about him 
of course it is a him), so ideal, ethereal and exquisitely 
radiant, that were itnot that my information came direct 


and authentic I shou 





feel a delicacy in venturing upon 
the merest reference to this man’s life work and princi- 
ples. You know the sensation of looking at some beautiful 
statue or painting, or of hearing of grand and noble deeds, 
or of entering some historical vaulted chapel (if I remember 
rightly they always are vaulted); you speak in whispers 
with awe in your heart andeyes. Just so do I indite this 
epistle. Awe-whispered railing! It does not look just 
right, that phrase, but then an abnormal subject requires 
abnormal treatment 

But hark ye 

Ci 


His creed, which followed him, read thusly 


umstances (or want of them) brought him to Detroit. 





Music is like 
love. The more you give, the more you have.’ 

I suppose he refers to love when mentioning the ‘‘ more.’ 
Lovely And of what he has, he gives without measure 
All day long he sits at the piano 


Of course 





cannot play the piano, but then we are told 


that he sz/s there, and the th htisa pleasing one. Think 
of the heroism of the life surely is unparalleled in 
musical history. While spe ng recently of this peculiar 





feature of this peculiar form of philanthropy I was asked 


whether a free lunch counter had been instituted as one of 
the minor details of this sacrificial life 
The thought was a new one, and while I had never re- 


ceived direct information, I had a sort of inward moral con 
viction that rather than hinder the advancement of the 


sordid-souled, weak-minded individuals addicted to three 
meals daily, Jol 





1ie (did I tell you his name is Johnnie ?) 


would permit of refreshments, if served with an appreci- 


ation of the fitness of 


inited with an ideality 





1 ¢ inglen f there exists a 


of instinct an 





the new school, but the effort to watch the French words | 


and keep track of the French tenor, who was far from suffi- 
cient in enthusiasm, made the superbly shaded act less strong 
than it might have been 

It is absolutely infinite, the beauty of all this music. No 
use trying to sound or fathom or seize or have it; there 
are new depths to it every time and new colors—not new 
heights, it is always going down, and leading down 

The accompaniment to the first part of the duo was 
marvelously played. There you got an inkling of how 
Wagner meant an accompaniment. You could hear the 
faintest vocal syllable without losing a branch of the laby 
rinth of harmony uw#derneath. The director seemed to 
have trouble with the pianissimos, frequently sending 
‘sh-h-h” among the players, especially toward the brass 
There is no way of making a reader imagine the superb 
effect of The Flying Dutchman overture, the majestic 
splendor of the tempest, against the tender pity of the 
promise, the desperation of the cursed one, the gay, care- 
free song of the passing sailor crossing his distress, the 


song of redemption and the victory. They say that music 


| Should not describe, only create a state of soul which 





| 





1 singleness of purpose 

healthy vein of substantial worldly wisdom which would 
prevent his attitude from assuming too ethereal an aspect. 

His studio door is wide open, and he who wishes may 
enter. (Why can’t others follow this unique example? 
Why must vocalists teach behind bolt and bar?) His 
latch key is always out” (lovely, lovely!), and he is ever 
ready to share what he has learned with every seeker after 
truth. I guess I can best give you the keynote to the situ- 
ation by quoting from one of his inspirations published re- 
cently 


‘The truth should be free. It is the truth that makes us 


free (la-la!), and truth itself should be free as the pure air 
of heaven. He who knows aught that could be of benefit 
to mankind, and is not ready to give freely of the same, is 
a miser of the meanest type 

It was this denunciation that first aroused in my soul the 
consciousness of its obligation toward Tue Musica. Covu- 
RIER and its readers, the necessity of bringing within their 
ken all this possible prospective enlightenment, 

Beautiful thing, prospectiveness. I have not told you of 
‘‘the rich fund of Irish wit which serves to brighten the 


10urs of toil which every serious student must go through,’ 
but ‘‘ he often impresses a truth upon one more effectively 


by means of an ingenuous simile than could another ina 


whole printed thesis.”’ 
Delicious, isn’t it! Music taught by Irish wit, rich, pure 


and unadulterated! And then his treatment and methods 












S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


are as varied, ‘‘as broad and comprehensive as the philoso- 


phy of life.” 


You know the story of the man who asked for ‘‘a pound 


of oysters.” 
‘*Oysters are sold by the measure, sir.” 
‘* Well, then, give me two yards and a half.” 


Philadelphia and Music. 


BEHALF OF WALTER DaAmroscu. 


| To the Editor of the Sun: 


Here, for the benefit of those who will doubtless be de- | IR—We have all read Gil Blas. Don Ouixote 
>, ~ - 


sirous of further and more detailed information, let me say | 
that a pamphlet can be obtained containing letters from | 
Johnnie's pupils, whose names, ‘for obvious reasons,” the 
circular states, ‘‘ are omitted; but if anyone is skeptical as 


The Innocents Abroad, Mother Goose, Baron Mun 


+ if > ici , > re j igi - . . . . . 
to their authenticity he may examine the original manu-| provincial village and its abnormal auricular pachyder 


scripts at the office of the school.” 


“can.” 

I wrote a little ditty once. 
music. 
world read and enjoy: 

Oh, listen well 

While a tale I tell 

Of a wondrous man named Johnnie; 
Who was born in the wilds 

Of Western horrors and trials, 
And musical and mental chaos, 
This mortal was sent, 

Or by Providence perchance lent, 
With a soul and honor so rare 
That the Muses nine 

Each declared, ** He is mine!” 
This mortal man named Johnnie. 


One gave him a voice; 

With another wit was choice, 

And a manner bland and enticing. 
They gave him a mind 

Of the versatile kind— 

Oh, this lucky man named Johnnie! 


Said they, ** This combination 
Will surely create sensation! 
(Such a blending of virtues rare). 
We must give you a school 
Wherein you may rule— 

You capable man named Johnnie. 


* Delude these mortals, 

Throw open your portals, 

You imposing man named Johnnie; 
Preach that music, like love, 

Is sent from above, 

And like truth should be free as the air." 


“Your latch key hang out, 

And let never a doubt 

Discomfort your assurance, dear Johnnie; 
Just express poignant regret 

When lucre you accept, 

And the pupils will love and respect you.” 

MORAL: 

Well, the students came there, 

Both the male and the fair, 

And imbibed both doctrine and dogma. 
Their minds soon grew sick (?) 

Their pocketbooks did pinch, 

And the profit ? 

"Twas the mortal’s named Johnnie. 

LILLIAN APEL. 
DETROIT, January 30, 1897. 


Three Gauls.—It is rare for three members of a family 
to be able to givea classical concert, but the program here- 
with shown demonstrates the possibility of the scheme. 
Miss Cecelia Gaul is the pianist; her sister, Marie, the 
vocalist, and the brother the violinist : 

Concert OF Miss Cecerta GAuLt, Miss Marie GAUL AND 
Mr. Fritz GauL. 
Lehmann's Hall (Baltimvre), Monday, January 25, 1897, 8 P. M. 


Ce, ES TNS INGUT, OP. Tih cove ccccsccectocesevceseccocousees Beethoven 
For piano and violin. 


| 
Vocal, Hérodiade, air de Salomé............ccccerceccvcccecs Massenet | 


Piano— 
Nn IO cn. cendudetenscombanieonsnecdiosvensoabenee Mozart 
EE s ocorxeban dunécetessetachs bsendedtctnd+eneeuanall Schumann | 
RE Tr Tyo cscctcckivccdcsroccdiinivedsbcovdac Mendelssohn 
Ne ect ddtee éteccesicsctnsiedcticbocdsdece Schubert-Heller 
Ty Gai ccecic cancer geen pedes inc voce rvccentncnesoees Bach 
V ocal— 
Ph HDs in cncc predirccéczovonteverts ccctetrevervesgods F. Gaul 
Good Night, with violin obligato.....................000es 
EE NN eck dots ocvbiekiis dese debbie dnd dbvcesoss Rubinstein 
a i eiickaticndesecedevcbad ded niceties eve siresvacend R. Strauss 
SE on os a rotor aahadbionied dameaded eae Massenet 
Piano— 
oh ri. 6s babes ccberdon cent bis bob en'e cdctsvecteus F. Gaul 
Andante et polonaise in E flat major...........-...0.e0eeees Chopin 


Subtle distinction 
taught us in our grammarian days ‘twixt ‘‘may” and 


Some day I shall set it to 
In the meantime let truth be free as the air, let the 


mosity. 


It has just survived a heroic attempt of a genuinely heroic 
young operatic impresario to instruct its citizens in the 

| greatest musico-dramatic cult of the century, which attempt | Napoli de Carnivale or of Precauzione ? 
has proved an invaluable school of art to thousands of earn- 


| satisfy the whole music-loving community!” He might as 


| well have written about the possibility of producing a set of 


A Fierce ATTAcK ON THE CRITICS By JEROME Hopkins IN | Noses and mouths that would be uniform in their accept- 


ability. It is afree country. Let the /nuguzrer ‘‘try it 
on,” and show us how to do it. 

Then follows an amusing list of the proposed operas. 
Here they are: 

The Marriage of Figaro, Linda di D’Amore, Barber of Seville, 
| Ellsir D’Amore, Fra Diavalo, Don Pasquale, Tutti in Maschera, I! 


’ i 


chausen and other classics of the risibles, but all pale in| patio in Maschera, Crispino e la Comare, Napoli de Carnivale, Donne 
| absurdity alongside of the ‘fearfully and wonderfully | Curiose, La Favorita, Il Maestro di Cappela and Precauzione. 
| made” musical criticisms of this hopelessly and chronically 


Does any musical scholar know of an opera called Linda 
-| di D’Amore? Then the Ellsir! One should read Elisir di 
Chamounix, I suppose. And what is Tutti in Maschera for 
the land's sake? The II Ballo ought surely to read ‘‘ Tutti- 
Frutti in Balls.” Further, who ever heard an opera called 


Is not such animpudent assumption of erudition simply 


est students, notwithstanding shortcomings which were un- | sickening when it reads as gibberish to the scholar? But in 

avoidable, but trifling when compared with the immense | the same paper we are told that ‘‘ classic Hungarian pieces ” 
| advantage to students and the labor, study and erudition | comprise music by Ernst Chopin, Sarasate, Joachim, Wien- 
' 


involved, to say nothing of the financial risk. Yet, with | iawski, and Corelli. 


Heaven save the mark! And it is 


‘Spoar accord, the gentlemen of the quill seem to have been | through such middlemen as this that consummate com- 
| carping, antagonistic and amusingly erudite in spots, when | posers, performers, and conductors have to be ushered be- 


| they have not been actually vulgar and insulting. 
| I offer a defense of Mr. Walter Damrosch against such 


fore the American public in our biggest cities. Eheu! 
Good Lord, where isthe inducement to be a thoroughly 


savage and idiotic onslaughts, perpetrated by the hirelings equipped artist in such an atmosphere? Truly, pig stickers 


of putatively reputable and honest newspaper proprietors. 


his age that has as much to his credit as has young Dam- 
| rosch. Apart from his excellent work directing the New 
York Oratorio and Symphony societies for eight or ten 
| years, his mastery of the operatic realms, and especially of 
the prodigious complexities of the Wagner works, is such 
as should compel the respectful and grateful recognition of 
| every cultivated member of polished society, and a good 
| many of those of its unpolished complexion. 

I well remember how the late Carl Bergmann was praised 
| for his first crude production of Wagner’s Tannhauser in the 
| Bowery years ago, at the same time that the critics danced 
| and flopped about the music like a chicken with its head 
| newly chopped off, and with about an equal amount of 

sense. Let any of the oracular Philadelphia critics try to 
fill Mr. Damrosch’s shoes for a half hour, and the resultant 
comedy would be a cheap show even at $3 a ticket, while it 
is by no means impossible that Mr. Damrosch could play 
critic far better than these critics could play operatic con- 
ductor. 

Our greatest American cities have presented a guantum 
suf. of operatic failures during fifty years or more since 
Palmo’s first venture in New York, but it is notorious that 
the attitude of both press and public has mostly been to per- 
petuate them and to offer the greatest amount of the sweetest 
incense to the most blatant frauds, cheats and humbugs, 
while most of the sincere apostles of art have been laughed 
to scorn or ignored, starved out and discouraged. Among 
the latter was young Damrosch’s own father, who had hard 
lines until a short time before his death, and who had to ac- 
cept a situation as ‘‘psalm smiter” in a little Reformed 
Dutch church in Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, to help keep 
the wolf from the door. 

Among the former who reaped golden rewards from the 
people and columns of panegyric from newspapers were 
such impresari as the late Albites, Leonard Grover, Maple- 
son, Max Strakosch and my old friend De Vivo, but 
whose presentations of opera, compared with Damrosch’s, 
were like a rushlight compared with the rising sun. 

As to ‘‘ why this thusness,” you can probably tell better 
than this deponent. The facts are incontrovertible, and it 








| . + gs r 
| tors suffer so much from journalistic Weylers as do the pur- 


| veyors of the highest class of music. 
| Specially diverting are this morning’s comments on the 
| late Philadelphia season as read in the /nguzrer. 

We are gravely told that Mr. Damrosch ‘‘ did not always 


| read Wagner aright.” Fancy the presumption of the critic! 


I aver that the history of conducting presents no man of 


is also undeniable that neither authors, painters, nor sculp- | 


and bootblacks are more mercifully treated. 
Jerome Hopkins, 
1314 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., January 31. 


Why Milwaukee Is Not an Art Centre. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., January 28, 1897 
Editors of The Musical Courier: 
EFORE I take up the thread of my discourse 
I wish to say that I am very pleased to have found 





many people who have enthusiastically agreed with me 
upon my criticism of Carl Marr, contained in my last letter 
to Tue Musicat Courier. They have said: ‘‘ There, that’s 
| exactly what I think, only I didn’t stop to analyze his work; 
you have told me just what I felt was lacking.” It is a 
| pleasing thing occasionally to make articulate for them 
the thoughts and often inarticulate impressions which flit 
through the minds of light thinkers in art matters. The 
crusade of THe Musicat Courter is exciting greatly the 
minds of many foreign musicians here, who think it singu- 
larly impertinent for Americans to stand up for American 
art, or to endeavor to stop the constant flow of gold which 
is taken abroad annually by the mob of foreign artists. 

I have stated often that Milwaukee is not an art centre, 
nor even vaguely artistic; now in the hope of arousing 
some feeling here, even one of animosity, I wish to tell at 
greater length some of the circumstances which compel me 
to make this assertion, thus convincing of their error those 
who may think that I have shot an aimless ‘arrow into the 
air, hoping that it will come down somewhere and hurt some- 
body."’ My assertion is based upon personal observation 
and also upon private conversations with almost all of the 
more gifted ones who have dwelt here temporarily or had 
the supreme misfortune to have been born and ultimately 








stranded here. 
ITS POPULATION, 

Milwaukee is a town of about 280,000 inhabitants. Like 
many American cities, this population is made up of a con- 
glomeration of nationalities. Here you will find in fine 
raiment people who fifty years ago were peasants in Ger- 
I say that they were 








| many, England, Ireland or France. 
| peasants in these countries, because that is what their lin- 
eaments, proportions, manners and natural proclivities pro- 
claim them to be in loud, frank, polyglot language. 
Gentlefolks or peasants retain their distinctive trade 
marks the world over; neither can successfully imitate the 
other. Wealth has come to many, but they have retained 
| their pristine unlimited limitations, often stupid, obsti- 
nate, envious, jealous; in fact in them live most strongly 


| As if a musician who studied Wagner’s works for several | the hereditary traits of European peasants; their money has 


| summers with Von Biilow himself, the greatest Wagner | put served to adorn them with a deep seated, aggravating 
conductor of his time, was not likely to be the best judge of | arrogance, and the prejudice which is the foundation of an 


| Again, we are told that ‘‘it would be possible, under cer- 
tain conditions, next season to produce operas that would 


such music! | untutored mind is the viper which is killing art life here. 


It does not matter much whence came their wealth, whether 
from wholesale whiskey houses, breweries, pork packing 








William_—= 


LAVIN, 


TENOR, 
In America Season ’96-97. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


H. M. Hirschberg’s 
Musical Bureau, 
36 West 15th St., New York. 





ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 
Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 
Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) for teachers and 
professionals. 
Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 
‘Oratorio, Concert, Church, 
Etc. 
b 124 East 44th Street, 
... NEW YORK. | 


| 
| 





Alberto 
JONAS, ~ 


THe RENOWNED 
SPANISH ,... 


CONCERT PIANISI 


ADDRESS :_# 
STEINWAY HALL, 
New York, or 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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or pawn shops, it is sufficient that it is theirs, and being | Now he has practically deserted Milwaukee, and he would 
constantly expended according to the dictates of their jeal- have done more for our home talent than anyone I know. 
ousies, a/ways at the expense of things truly worthy. When the other director (right on deck to step into the 
One clique is jealous of another; the air is full of ail un- | place thus made vacant and so honorably secured to him) 
charitableness, but friends and foes unite with the local appeared upon the scene, it wasn’t many weeks before the 
press (I am not so sure about the German press, so give it | accompanist, a friend of the dear departed, found that, as a 
the benefit of the doubt) to suppress, ignore, home talent, | gentleman and a musician, he could not retain a position 
save that which has capital behind it. There are, of course, | which subjected him to abrupt, dictatorial commands, and 
exceptions to the rule, the few scattered people of culture | although he needed the salary he also resigned. This man 
and the ultra fast set, which is, however, to a man too stupid died last week from heart failure; that is why I recall this 
to count. Our English papers will contain columns about | incident. He was a concert pianist and one of our most 
how some German millionaire became an alderman, park | eminent musicians. What open, honorable, high bred peo- 
commissioner or a custodian of sparrows with broken legs, | ple! How well art can thrive in such a sulphurous atmos- 
but could not find an inch of space to tell of Uarl Marr’s | phere! 
great success, until the world shamed them into it. Re- We have an art gallery; agem. Werecently purchased a 
cently a young Milwaukeean died who was famous the | $10,000 Tadema picture for it, an inferior work of art in 
world over; this, his native place, never heard an item of | many ways, and critics have agreed that it is not his best 
news about him or his brilliant career. Are they so jealous, | Behold! One of our local artists advertises $100 oil paint- 
these critics, that their animosities extend heyond the veil ? | ings, portraits, for $25. The pot must boil. Iam told on 
I will enumerate a very few of some musical wrongs per- | good authority that in New York there is a young man, 
petrated here. In 1889 the greatest organist in the world | American, who paints in the Tadema style, but is much 
came here and organized a choral union for the production of | superior to the Frenchman. Who hears of him, where are 
good music. He met with brilliant success, socially and | all his pictures? Tademaships his pictures here so fast that 
musically, until warring. jealous elements left him friendless. | European critics scarcely have a look at them; he loses no 
He, the most brilliant artist who was ever heard here, be- | time to get our gold. No Milwaukee pictures hang in this 
fore or since, was practically driven out of town, because | gallery (one or two perhaps), yet the walls of the furnace 
our peculiarly erudite people (who fawned upon him until | room might be decorated with some local productions, pro- 
they became enraged that he didn’t fawn back) failed to | ductions worthy of the line frequently, but as they are, 
appreciate the fact that even genius requires money and | local—-~. 
support. His was an everlasting loss to the musical world One singer was partially successful here. A _ certain 
here. ‘*bum" musician, a baritone, struck town and emigrated to 
A Milwaukee boy of wonderful ability fought unaided | the suburbs, where the * hayseeds” thereabouts quite took 
his way up until he became a complete master of the | him up. He adopted the piety réle, joined the church, but 


violin. Sauret was so impressed by his achievements that | finally piety failed to be remunerative and he left the 
he offered to teach him gratuitously, and at the same time | town (am sorry he didn’t take it with him; one is good 
enable him to be self supporting. ‘This poor, gifted young | enough for the other). 


man was unable to avail himself of the kind offer. At one A few years ago some of our best talent organized a 
time he left Milwaukee and concertized for eight years, grand opera troupe. They imported famous singers; every- | 
with conspicuous success, until he thought that he had thing was above reproach ; all that was needed was patron- 
earned the patronage and respect of his native town. He | age. Large sums were expended, when bang! crash! what 
returned, gave a large, successful concert; next day the | a fall was there! It echoed unto the ends of the earth, and 
most unprejudiced (!) critic here tore him and his playing | all hearing it sighed as they exclaimed: ‘‘Another musical 
into shreds. Local musicians, furious at his ability, followed | good thing exploded in Milwaukee.’ 

suit, and now he is playing first violin in a saloon adjoining | There is another singer partly successful—of course here 
a rather popular restaurant. To be sure, he is with the best, | we have the regular worn-out old singers holding down 
and most popular quintet here, but what alife for one who is | choir positions that would be a boon, indeed, to some poor 
a thorough artist! He plays Paganini’s God Save the | young singer who might be thus enabled to educate her- 
Queen—violinists know what that means. These Germans | self, and whose voice couldn't possibly be more horrible 
call it ‘‘monkey work,” but none offer to play beside him. | than the unoiled vocal cords of the veterans. This woman 
They are the more enraged because they are forced to | isa Marchesi pupil, well off, possessed of the usual thin 
acknowledge his transcendant ability. His left hand is | soprano voice stretched and strained to gain the useless 
perfect, and I never heard a tone equal to his—swirling, | top notes; no temperament warms her efforts, no instinct 


round, enormous, often very harsh; but even the harshness | teaches her what she does and what she does not know 
is a relief after hearing the little squeak drawn from the | One of our papers gave a flowery description of her dramatic 
violin by the delicate, wobbly bow of most of the. solo ability, fire, &c. Mon Dieu! This paper's musical criti- 
violinists inflicted upon us. This man could starve (he has, | cisms are interspersed with poetry, full of fine writing and 


in fact, sounded the depths of adversity) before one of our | «sweetly pretty,” but as criticisms ——! Still we have no 


local men or women would walk a step to save him need of a Brander Mathews here; the critics are good 


Carl Marr had a studio here; no one went near him. He enough for the papers and the papers are good enough for 


left America, grew famous, and now he has the town at his | the people, so everything is balanced. I hear that a 
feet; he is getting his revenge, however, for he sends his | wealthy young brewer is to become a musical critic on one 
paintings over here with the enormous price almost as | of our papers. So wise! So advisable for one not in need 
much in evidence as the picture itself. When he sells them | of money to usurp a position that might enable a musician 
more gold flies to Europe. to live were he able to secure it! His criticisms ought 
This was the meanest, most dishonorable outrage of all. | at least to have body, be frothy; but if as wholesome as 
A young man, a perfect musician, far and away the best | the average beer I fear that the readers would be afflicted 
director of either chorus or orchestra here, took up the | with an acute mental dyspepsia 
shreds and tatters of a shattered singing society, remnants A concert pianist, now a celebrated critic in New York, 
from former administrations, and pieced them together into | came here and received the usual frost. He flitted between 
a strong, successful whole. His concerts were wonderful | two days, for even he labored under the disagreeable ne- 
successes, but he, too, paid the penalty for his brilliancy. | cessity of eating to live, and our trades people are so 
After the contract was signed, which secured to him his po- | ‘‘low sot,” that extensive credit is not extended to the 
sition and salary for the ensuing year, late in the vacation, | needy. A word about Milwaukee’s best patronized com- 
when all suitable positions were filled, a number of people | posers. I can tell the story of many by telling the story of 
(scions of the houses of one or another of the foreign na- | one. 
tionalities mentioned before), by the devious paths followed One morning my brother answered the ring at our door | 
so naturally by certain classes of people, assembled, got up | bell. Two men confronted him; one introduced the other, 
a fight, bullied many weak-spirited members into voting | saying, ‘‘ He has a song here, has worked on it for years; | 
their way, voted him out and requested his resignation. | he is willing to pay well, and wants you to fix it up if it | 
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needs it.” My brother flushed and I saw a spasmodic but 
quickly controlled motion of his leg, as though he was again 
playing football in college. He said that that sort of work 
was not his business. The men insisted, and finally, telling 
them not to mention money again, he agreed to examine it 
We looked it over together. A waltz song, of course, in 
which the singer was to articulate continually on high a, 
b, c, (!) words of which I remember but two lines, 7. ¢. 


‘* We rode over the hills and the rocks, 


Till we wore out our socks.’ 


Another man arranged it. When next I encountered it, I 
recognized it by the title; it had both new words and new 
music! He, the composer, now dwells in the halls sacred to 
Milwaukee's favored geniuses (?) 
Here is a sample of how we criticise art here: Our most 
celebrated, at this time, art critic—an astute, learned man— 
conducted me, when about thirteen years of age, through a 
temporary art gallery. I caught sight of an exquisite land- 
scape; was about to stop and admire it when he caught my 
arm and literally ran to the other end of the same hall 
With face aglow he paused before a large canvas. With 
enthusiasm he exclaimed: ‘‘ There, just see that master- 
piece; notice that spout and the wonderful high-light on 
that side.” It was the picture of a battered copper kettle, 
| not any too well painted either. What artistic sensibility 
and love for light, color, motion, beauty he must have had! 

Our artists pray day and night to be delivered from the 
clutches of Milwaukee. They say that every day here injures 
Insulted, their best efforts ignored, 


them and their art 
needy, what is there here for them, and who cares? We 


tell a cultivated, fastidious man, even a genius, to ‘“‘go and 
get in with this or that brewer; cater to him; pride is all right; 
but in Milwaukee we look down on cultivation or art. Then 
go to this or that saloon, the favorite haunt of some of our 
hack musicians; treat the crowd; go to the bowling club; be 
social, ‘‘bum a little.” Isn't that encouraging advice for an 
artist full of sensibilities to receive—that he must be hum- 
ble, kneel for patronage to whiskey, beer or px ork, or starve ? 


Music or art, even from the brain of an archangel, would 
} 


| fail here under such low, contemptible, debased conditions 
| Nevertheless we patronize by the thousands vaudeville 


| shows—have just erected a magnificent theatre for this class 


of entertainment 

It takes more than one generation to make a cultured man 
or woman, and more than that, about ten, would be needed 
here to give a certain fine edge to the mind until ten gener- 
ations shall have rolled away. I do not see any other way 
for it than that our musicians, artists, shall leave Milwaukee 


| as soon as they can accumulate a nickel for car fare 


I say leave Milwaukee; leave it to its beer, whiskey, pork 
manufactories; leave it its vaudeville shows, its social 
squabbles, ambitions, formal social events, where some men 
l dress with 


| tan shoes, where some women are clad in street costumes 


and bonnets, while others are in evening dress and dia- 
monds (this is a fact told me by an eye witness). Leave it 
alone; go, fly, or learn a trade. 

Milwaukee does not want you, nor does she need you; 
she will break your hearts as she has others, and your 
misery will but amuse her. Run for your lives! If not for 
your own sake, save! oh, save! what art is yours, and do 
not look back, or you will be turned into a glass of adulter- 
ated beer 

I have seen the pale, despairing faces of many, many 
artists, who have nearly died here from misery and even 
want; I know of outrages and broken hearts by the score; 
I have before my mind’s eye now the haggard face of a 
young painter who was already half crazed by want (and 
what talent he had!), so I know whereof I speak when | 
earnestly beg THe Musicat Courter and all lovers of art to 
continue fighting for America’s artists, because gradually 
your efforts will penetrate even to blackest Milwaukee, pos- 
sibly, while some of our gifted ones are still alive. Until 
however, you clear the way for us, we will have simply, 
patiently to pray, ‘‘ God with us 

Most truly, yours, 
Emity GRANT. VON TETZEI 
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Notes from Paris. 








MADAME ZISKA. 





ing finely and happy in her work. She has pupils of 





for art and for their own sakes and for herown. There is 
Miss Mary Bowman, of Louisville, Ky., only eighteen, with 







and ‘‘soft as silk.” 
first-class student, Mr. Russell will be a welcome addition 
to oratorio and concert circles in America if he does not 
He recently sang Ve Ravviso | 









go upon the operatic stage. 
at the Impasse de Maine concerts, and was enthusiastically 
congratulated. Other talented pupils are the three Misses | 
Robertson of Australia, the two Misses Plummer of Phila- 
delphia, and Miss Edith Bolton of Cleveland, a contralto. 
Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker, whose portrait appeared on 
the front page of THE Musicat Courter of December 9, 
and who was written of at length in the same nu mber, was 
The writer, indeed, referred in | 








































a pupil of Mme. Ziska. 
admiring terms to this teacher, whom he wisely said was 
not as well known in America as she ought tobe. Mrs. | 
Hunsicker was one of her brightest and most satisfactory 
pupils, and always in Paris found the same studio in which 
to continue her work. 

Ziska, who is half American and half Italian by parent | 
age, makes two strong features of studio work, English | 
declamation and Italian language. ‘‘ American girls can- 
not speak their language,” she says; ‘‘ how can they sing 
it?” She puts them through a systematic course of English 
declamation to correct the faults of negligence, habit or 
dialect which come to her before entering upon singing. | 
This is an excellent preparation for oratorio and ballad | 
work, and is indeed good preparation for all singing. 

French, she says, is sung so very little comparatively, about 
twenty times to 600 in Italian, that she is not strongly in 
favor of its study. Besides, French harms the tones, and 
is almost impossible to master. English, German and 
Italian are the languages in which to study réles. In this 
idea, indeed, Mme. Ziska is supported by no less an au- 
thority than J. J. Rousseau, who insisted that the French 
language could not be sung! 

So extended has Mme. Ziska’s clientéle become that she is 
about to move into more commodious quarters, announce- 
ment of which will be found here later. Meantime see her 
card, page 3. 

Mile. Francisca (Miss Michelson, of California) left Paris 
for Monte Carlo on the 15th. Her engagement at Monte | 
Carlo lasts through March. A really beautiful voice in | 
Paris is that of Miss Anderson, daughter of the well-known 
New York contralto, Mrs. Sara Baron Anderson. She pos- 
sesses a rare mezzo soprano from Gto C, rich, warm, | 
vibrant and perfectly placed. It resembles Delna’s, but is | 
better trained, promising longer endurance and more even 
registration. A faithful pupil of M. Bouhy, she has im- 
proved marvelously during a year and sings to-day with a 
style of five added years. She is but eighteen, tall, strong 
blonde, with lovely complexion, and Scandinavian eyes. Mu- 
sician born, her tones are just and her intelligence superior. 
She is studying The Prophet, Samson and Dalila and Ham- 
let, and is a member of M. Bouhy’s opera class. 

Miss Nold isang at M. Sebastian’s matinée this week an 
air from Ernani and another ambitious aria extremely 
well, with large, sustained tones, good breathing and strong 
dramatic expression. Although not feeling well, she made 
an excellent impression. She is a handsome, self-possessed 
brunette. 

One might well point to the enunciation of the daughters | 


of Mr. Schlesinger, one in singing, one in speaking, as ex- | 


| 
HIS professor is very busy this season, prosper- | 


unusual promise, of whom she hopes to make something | 


a superb dramatic soprano, which one teacher trained as | 
contralto and another as lyric soprano! Mr. Henry Russell, | 
of Philadelphia, has a splendid bass of immense compass | 
Handsome, intelligent, musical and a | 


| orchestra. 


| great enthusiasm in an air from Carmen. 


amples of clear, distinct utterance, united to beautiful tone 


production. All should have it. 


Miss Pauline Joran is in Paris studying French by the 
Yersin system, and is thoroughly delighted at her progress. 

Mme. ¥saye is to sing in Paris inthe spring. She is a 
singer of reputation, it appears, in Belgium. A charming 
This in- 
teresting couple, of exactly the same age, have five inter- 
One small tot is a predestined musician ; 
The violinist and | 
| upper E like a bell. 


woman, too, and an excellent wife and mother. 


esting children. 
his Christmas violin is his choicest gift. 


M. Pugno create the greatest excitement wherever they 
The next treat 
Mme. Ysaye hopes to go to America 


play, and they are like brothers together. 
will be for Paris. 
next time with her husband, and may sing there. 


Mrs. Graham, a contralto, is one of Mme. Bertrami’s 
by this 
| professor this week great success was scored by Mlle. Beat- 
rice Ferrari, daughter of the gifted composer and pianist; 
by Mlle. Heydée, the former in an aria from the Marriage 
| of Figaro, the latter in the mad scene from Hamlet, and by 
Other prominent pupils were Miles. Pusi- 


prize pupils this season. At a musicale given 


Mrs. Graham. 
nier, Lukoinska, Pimbel, Reece, Nicot, Delsop, Janakowska, 


Graham and Mme. Dubois. The musicale, held in the 


studios 121 Avenue Wagram, was extremely interesting. 


| It was the first given in the new quarters. 
M. E. de Riva Berni calls attention to a change of ad- 
| dress; now 129 Boulevard Periére. 

Intense interest is directed to the Colonne concert on Sun- 


day, in which Mme. Mott! will sing airs of E/zzabeth and 
Steglinde, and her illustrious husband will direct the 


the Don Juan representations in Paris. Over 30,000 francs 
were stolen from the safe of the Gaité ThéAtre one night 
recently. What was the matter with The Mascotte (now 
being played there) ? 

Miss Della Rogers sang with wonderful success in the 
parlors of Mme. Ferrari on Monday evening. She aroused 
Elena Sanz, the 
celebrated Carmen, who was present, complimented Miss 
Rogers highly, saying she never sang it herself with so 


sympathetic a voice, and inviting the young American to | them in speaking, and it is a most important work 
| come to her house and compare réles with her. 


The Domino Noir is to be reproduced at the Opéra Co- 
mique. Delna sends greetings to THe Musica, Courier, 
and says that nothing yet has been decided upon about her 
appearance in America. Several countries want her. Who 
will replace her at the Opéra Comique is the question. One 
general rehearsal of Messidor has already taken place at 
the Opéra. The greatest care is being exercised to make a 
success of the production. M. Lamoureux is studying 
Breséis, the posthumous work by Chabrier. After that the 
chef means to produce many works by living French com- 
posers ; among them Pompei, by Coquard; Nétre Dame de la 
Mer, by ‘I'h. Dubois, and Fiona, the Irish Prix de Rome of 


| M. Baschelet. 


M. Potjes, a Holland pianist, professor of the Royal Con- 
servatoire at Ghent, gave a concert in the Salle Pleyel on 
the 15th. M. Salmon, the ‘cellist, played in the Salle Erard 
last evening. M. Harold Bauer is eagerly looked for later 


|on. Authorities are beginning to swear by this young man. 


Good! The concert at the Jardin d'Acclimatation will be 
unusually interesting on Sunday. M. Bourgault-Ducoudrey 
gave a conference on the dances of the ancients at Brussels 
this week. The Countess of Flanders was present. 

The Sunday concert, by M. Paul Marcel, at which the works 
of M. Th. Dubois will be given; a concert by M. Santiago 
Piera, the pianist, in the Salle Erard; a concert by the com- 
poser Réné Lenormand, at which Henri Falcke plays an 
important part; the second concert of the Petites Auditions, 
with Guilmant and the Chanteurs de St. Gervais, are 
among the coming concerts. 

A triumph for a feminine composer occurred at the mati- 
née musicale of the Fifteenth Arrondissement, when the 
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Upward of 21,000 francs have been made by | 


| 


works of Mile. Jane Vieu were given to a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Au Coin du Feu, an exquisite sere- 
nade; Miroirs for piano and violin, La Perlo de la Crau, Je 
Réve d’une Chanson Donce and a Credo published by Gens 
were among the excellent numbers. 

Mrs. George Law, the young widow of the well-known 
millionaire, has leased the splendid Munkaasy palace, Park 
Monceau, for five years, and is to enter upon a serious 
study of the voice ! There will be a chance for a manager 
one of these days. Youth, beauty, wealth, voice—she sings 

Mme. Roger-Niclos has started on an extended tour 
through Germany and Russia. Emma Nevada has re- 
turned home, Sibyl Sanderson has left for Rusia, and Marie 
Van Zandt has recovered and is back at the Opéra Com- 
ique. 


The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic System. 





One Fear Ser At Res 





“*1 believe in the Yersin system as applied to speaking and reading, 
but I fear that its application to singing may upset the delicate ma- 


| nipulation of voice placement, especially in its early stages.” 
j 


I have met the above objection so often, not only from 
pupils, but from professors of singing, that I wrote directly 
to headquarters to know the truth in the matter. In order 
that there shall be no misunderstanding in transmission, I 
append the reply in full. Fannig EpGar Tuomas. 


¥ reply to your letter, stating a fear entertained 
in regard to our system, we beg to make first the fol- 
lowing statement 

The perfect pronunciation and diction, without the slight- 
est foreign accent, equal to that of the best French artist, 
which we guarantee to foreigners studying with us, we 
cannot give unless those foreigners sing to us. 

It seems scarcely necessary to make such a statement, as 
the least intelligent person must conceive it to be so. We 
must place our French sounds in singing as we must place 
This 
has nothing to do with the vocal teacher, however. He can 
no more do this for his pupils than we could place the voice 
in regard to singing. 

We have now a pupil, a Parisian lady, a member of the 
best society, who possesses a most beautiful voice and is an 
excellent singer. Her vocal teacher, a most talented one 
(a French lady, of course, or else she could not judge of her 
pupil's diction), sent herto us. Why? Surely not to teach 
her correct French pronunciation, as, born in Paris and 
belonging to cultured circles, she already speaks French 
perfectly; neither could it be to interfere with her voice or 
vocal work. The teacher sent her pupil to us because she 
did not enunciate her sounds properly 7” singing, and she 
wished us to place our French sounds in her singing so 
that this fault should be wholly overcome 

How could we have done that unless that lady sang to 
us? And how can foreigners imagine that we can do the 
same for them if we do not make them sing? A foreigner 
who has studied with us (without singing to us) may have 
a perfect pronunciation in reading and speaking, but may 
sing with a very bad pronunciation. That is not sufficient 
for the vocal pupil, neither is it sufficient for us who wish 
our work complete—that is, finished to perfection. A for- 
eigner may pronounce well and still keep that foreign ac- 
cent, that peculiar something which makes a French person 
say at once ‘‘ That is a foreigner !" 

Diction in speaking and diction in singing are slightly 
different, and one may be perfect while the other is not; 
moreover the singing will not be that of anartist. In art 
there are two things completely distinct, correction and ex- 
One has to do with rules to know and apply, the 
An artist worthy the name 


pression. 
other with beauty and charm. 
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must have both. Even in pronouncing quite well the 
students of whom we speak may have a foreign ac- 
cent, for lack of sufficient training to produce that perfec- 
tion. Of course they cannot be compared to the French 
artist, they do not yet know ‘fhe beauty of the French dic- 
tion applied to music which we must teach to them. 

We repeat, then, so that it shall be well understood, that to 
guarantee singing with a perfect French pronunciation, 
no foreign accent and a perfect diction lyrique,in a word, 
perfect diction, which can only be judged of by the great 
French artists or French critics—to guarantee that we must 
have pupils sing with us. 


Now let us come to what frightened some people in re- | 


gard to singing the sounds. We understand the students 
fully. They have spent so much time and money to come 


here to study singing and diction, and nine times in ten | 


have been wrongly taught ; their voices have been badly 
placed, if not hurt; they have studied French all wrong. 
It is quite natural that they should be afraid of having a 
diction teacher interfere with their singing. 

They need not be, for avery simple reason. Not only do 
we not interfere with the voice, but, on the contrary, we 


always advise our foreign pupils never to sing except with | 
| voice lend a rational explanation to some principles of the 


their respective teachers if they have not arrived at perfect 
control over their voices. Besides, students may be divided 


into two classes—those who know how to sing, who are 


preparing for a début, for stage, concerts, &c., or at least | 


who have their voices perfectly placed and are allowed to | 


study by themselves and sing to their friends, &c. These 
of course may sing with us without the slightest harm. We 


could not possibly harm them 

In the first place, while we prefer to confine ourselves to 
our invention in diction, we know sufficient of voice plac- 
ing not to do anything that would harm it (much more we 
would say than many who are engaged in the special work) 
But besides that, why should it be any worse for a student 
to singa French song in our rooms than in his own rooms, 
orin the rooms of his friends ? 

The other class are either those who are beginners, who 
do not yet know how to sing, or those who have had the 
voice spoiled in one way or another. They must not sing 
Not only would we not have them sing with us, but we 
blame the teacher who permits them to sing without him, 
These people must be contented to study diction in reading 
and talking until the voice is safely placed. 

Many pupils come to us on their arrival in the country 
before knowing one word of French. 

If the voice is placed they learn the sounds and sing with 
us, in a few weeks are perfect in French diction, and we 
give them a certificate, as we always do to our pupils when 
we guarantee their capability. If, on the other hand, there 
is something wrong with the voice, they study a time with 
us without singing until they are able to read at sight the 
When they stop, 
and later on when ready for the stage, they come back to 
the 


words of any French song or paragraph 


us fora short time to finish their diction and learn 
** diction lyrique.” 

No one knows better than we do what a delicate thing the 
voice is—a very delicate thing, far more so than anything 
else. If one has been studying French wrong it can be 
remedied. Every day foreigners come to us who have been 
studying diction here for several years, and who come be- 
cause they were not admitted to the stage on account of their 
bad French diction Although by no pleasant 


work, it is not hopeless. In a few months they will be just 


means 


It simply requires longer 
It is for 


as good as the rest of our pupils 
study with us than if they had not studied before. 


| 


them a greater loss of time and money, that isall. With 
the voice it is far more serious. The harm thatcan be done 
in that way is inexpressible, and we do pity those who 
have suffered from it. Foreigners who come to Paris 
knowing nothing about these things cannot be too careful 
All the 


We never feel a greate 


whom they trust in making the choice of a teacher. 
precautions are never too much. 
responsibility than when foreigners come to us saying they 
will study with the professor we think best 

Hoping we have clearly explained the points on which 
you have inquired, and begging pardon for so long a letter, 


we remain, Yours truly. M. and J. YERsIN. 


A Rational Theory of Correct Voice 


Production. 


” an article that appeared in Tue Musical 
Courier a few months ago I endeavored to point out 
how futile all efforts to establish a scientific method of 
singing had been hitherto on account of the lack of reliable 
how the most recent and 


premises. I also tried to show 


most feasible theories in regard to the mechanism of the 
old Italian method. I desire in this article to dilate more 
fully upon a few points in this connection. 

No one will dispute the statement that the exact mechan- 
ism of the singing voice has hitherto not been satisfactorily 
explained. The very structures most intimately concerned 
in adjusting the vocal apparatus in singing are the very 
ones least understood. I refer to the intrinsic muscles of 
the larynx and particularly to the thyro-arytenoid or vocal 
muscle 

Most investigators, including such men as the great Henle, 
regard it as one of the most important factors in the proc- 
esses of phonation, and yet different authorities ascribe to 
it directly antagonistic functions. As regards the impor- 
tance of this muscle, Cohen expressed the opinion of a ma- 
“I be- 


lieve that a study of the mechanical structure of this muscle, 


jority of the leading physiologists when he wrote 


coupled witha sufficient number of accurate laryngoscopic ob- 
servations as to the changes of form in the glottis, &c., will 
in time disclose to physiology many of the secret mysteries of 
the voice.” The reason why so little is known about this 
structure is that it cannot be seen duriny life and because 
the material at the disposal of the dissecting investigator 
has most likely consisted of uncultivated vocal organs, in 
which a mechanism that comes only into extensive use dur- 
ing singing was undeveloped, and varied to such an extent 
in different cases that no definite conclusions as to its func- 
tion could be arrived at. An anatomical study of a large 
number of highly cultivated vocal organs would no doubt 
result in establishing new facts in regard to the singing 
voice. The possibility of new revelations from this source 
was suggested by Zuckerkandl, of Vienna (Handbuch der 
Laryngologie und Rhinologie, Berlin, 1896), by saying that 
he regarded it as a significant fact that the illustration in 
his text which showed a remarkably developed and exceed- 
ingly complex vocal muscle was made from the larynx of a 


well-known singer 


It may appear to those who are in the habit of regarding 
| cate adjustment of the cords will alone resp ond 


with impatience anything so far removed from the artistic 
and the emotional as an anatomical question, that the dis- 
cussion of the function of one muscle is as unimportant as 


it is uninteresting. However, to a study of the physiology 


of the singing voice the question of just how the vocal cords 


are adjusted is certainly not irrelevant. If it were found | 
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that the vocal muscle is capable of adjusting the cords in 


such a manner that pitch is raised ”o/ a/one by increased 
tension, but also by a progressive shortening of length 
and reducing of thickness of the vibrating portion of the 
is in the case of a string instrument, it 


would be a decided advance toward a solution of the vocal 


cords, just as it 


problem 

It would at once follow that any effort or straining, any 
pushing up or down, or in any way fixing the larynx in 
tone production, is unphysiological and unnecessary, and 
we would be justified in denouncing with greater intoler- 
ance many pernicious practices which still enjoy some de- 
gree of popularity. In spite of the fact that several radically 
different methods of singing have produced good results, it 
must nevertheless be true that ove way, with its modifica- 
tions to suit individual cases, must be right and all others 
more or less wrong. The adaptability and responsiveness 
of physical nature to any demand made upon it is so great, 
its power to compensate for any deficiency at one place by 
abnormally increased proficiency at another is so wonder- 
ful, that one can easily understand how the voice producing 
be educated to work for a time in various 


organs may 


abnormal ways with good results. But there comes atime 
later; something gives out, the 


and the 


of reckoning sooner ofr 
former strength and sweetness 


Deplorable 


voice loses its 


career of the singer is brought to a close 
examples of such catastrophes are well known to everyone 


The 


greatest importance and should be seriously considered, It 


question of what is mght physiologically is of the 


cannot be disposed of by the statement one frequently sees, 


that each voice must follow a law of its own, and that it 


| must be left to the intuition of the pupil and the oracular 


wisdom of the teacher to devise means for its development 


in each instance. Such opinions are often expressed 


with the intention of impressing the reader by a philo- 
sophical view of the situation In reality it is only an 
escape from the profession of definite and tangible ideas 
and an effective form of self-assertion, 

I believe that the work of Prof. Hallock and Dr. Muckey, 
of Columbia University, has furnished sufficient ground for 
= 


regarding an action of the vocal muscle, as spoken of above, 


an unquestionable fact. Their photographs of the larynx, 
during the emission of high, low, and medium notes, show 
a progressive closing of the glottis, a shortening of the free 
vibrating edges of the cords as pitch is raised Further- 
more, by means of their apparatus for sound analysis they 


have given a visible demonstration of the difference be- 
tween a forced tone and one emitted without throat effort; 
the latter being richer in overtones, especially the lower 


ones, which give breadth and pleasing quality to the voice 
It can easily be inferred that the forced tone is produced 
under greater tension of the cords, inasmuch as the lower 
overtones of a string are known to diminish with increase 
of tension 

The practical conclusion from all this is that proper vocal 
training should develop this vocal muscle or whatever struc- 
ture has for its function the lessening of the vibrating por- 
tion of the cords. It 
say that the surest way to accomplish this mus? be by ex- 


does not seem at all unreasonable to 
cluding every effort about the neck, jaw and palate, and by 
attacking the tone so gently and slowly that the most deli- 
Exercises 
begun with the soft attack that carry the voice only as high 
as it will respond, without visible or audible effort, grad- 
ually strengthen the vocal muscle so that the cords become 
adjusted with increasing precision. The perfect intonation, 


for which the great disciples of the old Italian school, and 
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ARTHUR J. | 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. 


Voice Production, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi 
cates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
class taught dramatic action, Stagé 


© Practice, Public Performance, &c 


149A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HENRIETTA BEEBE 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 
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\ JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
ADDRESS: 
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concer, core Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 

will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 

Method). | 
421 W. S7th STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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»Goloratura Soprano, 
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Sole direction : H. M 
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No. 259 W. 13th Street, 
~NEW YORK. 
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ODOWSKY - 


. LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. | 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 





ANNA LANKOW, 


———Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 


FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 
. BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, 


Solo Violinist. 
+ EUTERPE * LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
TRIO, 


Solo Cellist. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
133 West 84th St., 
New York. 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
ARTHUR HARTMANN, == 
The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., Address 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Musicat Courter, New York. 


Miss INEZ GRENELLI, 


a PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
address direct 


155 West 66th Street, New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


-Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Directer of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANALYTICAL RECITALS. 























For terms, dates, etc., 





SONATA READINGS. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE a: VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1892. 
‘I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of musi- 


cal theory, especially of a higher branches.”’ 
MUNICH, I. RHEINBERGER 


Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc., concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
England, 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


’ Concert Pianist, . 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
N19 East 92d Street, New York City. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


-— — CONTRALTO, — 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS : 


9 West 21st Street, New York. 


George W. Fergusson, 
w« BARITONE. cx 


AMERICAN TOUR UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1897. 
FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 























| especially the ings of the elder Lamperti, have nese | RICCARDO RICCI oe 
’ 


| famous, has no doubt been the result of a specially high 
| development of the finer adjustments of the vocal organs 
| as well as of firm breath control. 

| The scientific demonstration of this theory of voice pro- 


| duction without local effort having so far only pointed out | 
what zo¢ to do in singing, has not led to sufficient conclu- | 


| sions for a system of voice training. The theory derives 


| its value from the fact that it is in harmony with the teach- 
| ings of the greatest representatives of the old Italian school 
as regards at least two principles—freedom about the 
throat and the gentleness and ease of attack. Of course, 
then there comes the most important thing of all—the 
breath, about which our scientists have nothing to say. 
There can be no relaxation of the throat in singing without 
firm abdominal or diaphragmatic breath control. 
Lena Doria Devine. 
No. 138 Fifth avenue. 


George W. Fergusson.— 

among many press notices recently received in the West 
by this excellent baritone: 
York baritone, Mr. George Fergusson, who again repeated the 
admirable impression he has never failed to make in Milwaukee: 
This artist hasan exquisitely modulated voice of great richness o 
tone, and his work is thoughtful, scholarly and musicianly in 
every respect. The solo in the first Gernsheim number was 
well sung, and Mr. Fergusson clinched the matter by a beautiful ren 
dition of two songs, Du bist wie eine Blume, by Schumann, and 
Soupir, by Bemberg. These were really perfectly interpreted, and 
the phrasing was most artistic. In response to an encore he gave a 
manly and impassioned rendition of Hatton's Protestant. Later Mr- 
Fergusson made a further hit with The Two Grenadiers, by Richard 
Wagner.—Milwaukee Journal, November 11, 1800. 


One of the most agreeable musical offerings of the season, and a 
thoroughly charming affair, was the song recital given last evening 
in Plymouth Church by George W. Fergusson. It was an artistic 
success,and Mr. Fergusson’cannot but feel gratified at the warm re- 
ception accorded him. A splendid audience greeted him, and showed 
its appreciation of his every effort. 

During the little more than a year since Mr. Fergusson last ap- 
peared before his friends and admirers in Minneapolis he has achieved 
pleasant distinction in musical circles of the East and in England, 
and his voice showed every evidence of cultured and careful use. 
His program consisted of four groups of songs from the German, 
French, Italian and Irish, introduced ith an aria from Massenet's I! 
re di Lahore. Mr. Fergusson was in excellent voice, and it was a 
pleasure to hear him sing with such ease and grace of enunciation 
His tones are singularly beautiful in a velvety quality, and his regis- 
ter is very even throughout its compass. 

While all his songs, of which there were a dozen and a half, 
were received with favor, he made a particularly pleasing impres- 
sion with the old Irish The Banks of the Daisies, which he was forced 
to repeat for encore. To Mary was sung with an admirable expres- 
sion, and a battle hymn from the old Irish had a ring of the dramatic 
The songs were for the most part arranged to show his versatility in 
song rendition, and yet there was nothing ostentatious in any effort 
—Minneapolis Tribune, December 19, 1806. 


Mr. G. W. Fergusson has a bass voice of wonderfully beautiful 
quality, and a voice the liking for which grows on an audience with 
every hearing. He was in excellent voice last evening, and took the 
part of Lucifer in the Legend.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
December 11, 1890. 


About the first thing that impresses one on hearing Mr. George W. 
Fergusson sing is the ease with which the tones are delivered. His 
manner seems to be quiet and he seems perfectly at ease while before 
his audience. 

The members of the Fortnightly Club and their friends were greatly 
delighted wich his singing at Association Hall last night. Mr. Fer- 
gusson showed that he is an able linguist by singing in English, Ger- 
man, Italian and French. His pronunciation in each was splendid. 
He chose from a wide variety of composers in making up his pro- 
gram. Mr. Fergusson’s tones are neither thin nor are they harsh. 
The beautiful singing quality and the full, rich tones were supple- 
mented by a method and style that held the audience in rapt attention 

As an accompanist Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr is one of the finest 
that have been heard in this city. The singer can always place the 
utmost reliance in her, and this aids in making the recital interesting 
to the auditors.— 7he Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 15, 1897. 


A vocal treat of the highest order was offered under the auspices 
of the Fortnightly Club last evening to a large and appreciative 
audience which filled Association Hall to its utmost capacity. Mr. 
George W. Fergusson gave a vocal concert, consisting of seventeen 
numbers, he being the only soloist on the program. 

Mr. Fergusson possesses a fine, sonorous and flexible baritone, very 
equal in its great range and of noble and highly pleasing quality. 
Its training is artistic throughout, and is every moment at the com- 
mand of the singer, so that his expression is of great spontaneity 
His power of expression is great, but there is always reserve force, 
as the hearer feels, and even at the thundering fortissimo, which not 
rarely crowns the end, there is never a “too much,” remaining truly 
artistic. To hear his excellent enunciation, which made every sy]- 
lable audible and plain, one could scarcely believe that Mr. Fergusson 
does not understand German asa language. A native could not give 
better accent to that language.—-7he Cleveland Leader, January 15, 
1897. 


Among the most delightful numbers of the program were those 
given by George Fergusson, who sang at the society's opening concert 
last season, and so was not entirely new tothe musical public. Mr. 
Fergusson will for years to come hold his own with the first of con- 
temporaneous baritones. In the early part of the program he was 
heard in Schumann’s Du bist wie eine Blume and Bemberg’s Soupir, 
and responded to an encore with Raff's I Will Steep My Soul in the 
Cup of the Lily. In the second part he gave Wagner’s Two Grena- 
diers, a not altogether grateful composition, and was again compelled 
to respond, the supplementary number here being Hatton’s To An- 
thea. In addition to a rich and flexible voice, Mr. Fergusson proved 
in his interpretations to have long since passed through the gateway 
from the barren plains of vocalizing to the gardens of song, the name 
of the gateway being enunciation. It is expected that a recital will 
be arranged by the Musical Society, at which Mr. Fergusson will be 
the attraction, assisted by Mrs. Hess-Burr, of Chicago.— 7he Evening 





Wisconsin, Milwaukee, November 11, 1896, 


| 
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The following are a few from | 


The most prominent soloist of the evening was the eminent New 
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BASSO. 
Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, ani 
of * The Bostonians,”’ begs to announce that he has 
Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS: 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano De oh pe nt 


GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B sad of Vocal peeeryment. 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
Director. 











EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - - 


The only Special Schoo 1 devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ao ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 
128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


Director 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Terms from $15.00 operand 4 per Quarter. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on applicati« 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 








Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Niiss AMy FAY -« 

is open to engagements for 
= PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Programs sent on application 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


( 
\}s “ AQ, 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio—WVocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


oe 





Book of Eight 








JEANNE FRANKO, 
© SOLO VIOLINIST, ® 


ALSO 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c 


114 EAST 81st STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 


Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York, 








Btn Cencbcsnte 


AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 


Acdress: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 


JOHN 6. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 


For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


....401 West 86th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL 


Marguerite Hall. 

ISS MARGUERITE HALL is one of the 

few artists who needs no introduction to the Ameri- 

can public, with whom she has long been a prime artistic 
favorite. There are few, if any, leading points all over the 
country where her delicious mezzo-soprano voice has not 
been heard and her regular appearance with leading socie- 
ties at the various prominent concerts of the season and in 
song recital have always been welcomed gladly by the truly 
musical among the community. No mezzo-soprano holds a 
stronger place in the hearts of tne American people than 
Marguerite Hall, and few have pursued their career with 
the same consistent energy and fidelity as has this gifted 
artist. Never content to stand still and endowed with ex- 
ceptional musical advantages, she has with her profes- 
sional appearances kept up a course of study so as to put 
the furthest of her talents to account. She began life very 
early, at an age when few girls think of any active work 
outside the schoolroom, but her steady public career did not 
deter her from a reguiar pursuance of her musical studies, 
and the result is found at this present date in an artist of 
extreme cultivation and finish, possessing a native voice 
and temperament of rarely sympathetic quality 
Miss Hall's repertory is enormous, covering, particularly 
in the lyric field, the best writers of all schools. For this 
reason, and because of her complete and musicianly relia- 
bility, she is constantly called upon at the last moment to 
fill the niche left vacant by some other prominent singer 
A recent experience in this way was with the New York 
Symphony Society at the concerts in Carnegie Hallon Janu 


ary 29 and 30, when, ow to some disappointment on the 





2; 
? 


ispham, she was called on at tl 


score of Gadski and 1e last 
moment to sing a group of six Schubert songs, which she 
did with tremendous success 

The singer's career was begun in Boston. Although of 
American descent, she was born in Italy, attended there a 
French school, and was also placed under German masters 
This will account for her facility in languages, which tells 
markedly in her song. The groundwork was laid early, and 


Miss Hall 


tages ac ws at the most receptive age. She sings equally 


-slected to maintain the advan- 


well in English, French, German or Italian, always with 
the justest appreciation of the poetic content of her song, 


ing f +} mu 1 in 


and always with a phrasing of the highest musical in- 
} - Ss 


In Boston, from the beginning, Miss Hall found herself 


appreciated among the foremost rank of singers. Her 


success was immed She brought to her 





and 





ublic a voice of mellow qu 





abundant volume, she sang as a musician, 





with superior intel taste For seven years she 


studied plano succe ssfully and plays well, so that she is not 


dependant on a repetite as are many, to discover the 
beauty or suitability of any new vocal work which may 
come to her hand. Miss Hall has mapped out her own 
favorite field very cl She sings and has appeared in 
the principal oratorios, but her exe eptional successes, both 
here and abroad, in of songs solely have caused 
her to confine her pr » the lyric field In this she 





is an artist, as wise as she is capable, since few singers of 
her superior calibre can cover a territory so broad as she has 
been able to acquire 

Each tone of this voice of Marguerite Hall is round, 
luscious and full of feeling, and ranges evenly from low G 
to high B. She uses it with consummate art, and always con- 
veys the impression that a personality of great depth, ten- 
derness and sound intellect lies behind her phrases. And 


hey do. Miss Hall is a very interesting young woman to 
meet. She comes of a gifted and versatile stock. Her 
mother, Mrs. Edna Hall, has been prominently recognized 
for years in Boston as a vocal musician of distinguished 
talent. Her two sisters are especially gifted. One, Grace 
Hall, is a talented miniature painter; the other, Gertrude 
Hall, is a well-known magazine writer, who lately brought 
out the pretty volume Allegretto, illustrated by Oliver Her- 
Miss Margue- 
rite Hall herself has a large fund of engaging versatility 


outside her art, and isa most attractive individuality taken 


ford, a clever collection of amusing poems 


wholly apart from her music 

Her appearance is well known except for the fact that she 
looks younger off the stage than on, because the fresh, fair 
tints of her complexion can stand well the garish light of 
day, and her manner can be more buoyant. She is a tall, 
fresh, symmetric girl of elastic bearing. Her poses are all 
plastic and unaffected and characterized by remarkable 
dignity and grace. In ma iner she is charming, sufficiently 
cordial, quick in sympath: and comprehensive, refined and 


thoroughly well bred. Titis stamp of good breeding is a 


marked one in the case of Marguerite Hall, and every word 
and movement bespeak in her case the utmost polish and 
tact. With hersoft, brown hair, her fair-tinted face and 
lithe, buoyant bearing, Miss Hall can make a very grateful 
picture to the eye; but in a case like hers we are apt to fall 
back more on the strong artistic characteristics, which are 
not always in as pleasant keeping with externals. You are 
impressed at once with the fact that here is a girl of brains, 
an artist who thinks out her music, and is amply qualified 
to exhaust its emotional and intellectual depths by a rich 
temperament judiciously balanced, and by strong, culti- 
vated mental gifts which do not fall every other decade or 
more to an artist of her admirable vocal endowments 

Miss Hall speaks with a strongly defined English accent 
This is accounted for by the fact that from her first early 
début in Boston she has kept up the custom of going each 
spring to sing in England, where she spends—other travel 
included—about half the year. From her first appearance 

London she carried everything before her, particularly 
in the social world, where she is a tremendous favorite 
E 


Hall's friend, and with the principal stars in upper tendom 


musician of prominence in London is Marguerite 





interested in music she is on equally favorite terms. In her 
spacious artistic New York studio you will find a galaxy of 
portraits of leading musicians abroad, all embodying in 
their description the term ‘‘admiratif.”. There are Cha- 
minade, Blumenthal, and above all, that melodious song 
writer Goring-Thomas, who, it is not generally known, 
wrote expressly for Marguerite Hall that charming song, 


‘* Bon Jour ma Voisine His picture bears the inscription, 
‘Homage a ma Voisine,” a grateful possession to treasure 
Three years ago Miss Hall changed her winter season 
permanently from Boston to New York, making her début 
Her New York suc- 


cess during this period has been a matter of record. She 


here with the Mendelssohn Glee Club 


does only the best work and in the best manner, and the 
public has recognized it. Her last important New York ap- 
pearance was with the American Symphony Orchestra, 


where sl 


e sang two Brahms songs with accompaniments 
orchestrated by Brahms himself. The score had been given 
Miss Hall in London by Georg Henschel, who was her 
coach. Her next important artistic venture will be wit 
Mr. David Bispham on February 19, when she will sing 
] ] } 


Brahms’ Magellione Lieder, a task which she will no doubt 


aid in accomplishing with her usual taste and skill. 
On May 1 Miss Hall goes as usual to London. Here she 
has a host of friends awaiting her, and has engaged already 


to sing directly on her arrival, when she will be heard again 


in the Magellione Lieder. She has sung in the principal 
London houses of first rank, at the Princess of Wales’, the 


Duchess of Fife’s, the Duchess of Sutherland's (famous 
Stafford House), and at a host of professional concerts, in- 


cluding the Monday Pops with emphatic success. Among 
¢ K 


her various tournées, aside from her constant appearances 
with the most famous artists of the day, was a tournée with 
Joachim. In every instance she has been hailed as an artist 


of first calibre and f 





ished style. 

An excellent offer has just been made Miss Hall by a 
leading Fifth avenue church. The matter is still pending 
Miss Hall has just concluded arrangements by which entire 
¢ } 


her professional affairs will lie in the hands of 


Mr. N. Herlof, the well-known agent 


charge 0 


She is an artist the zenith of whose career has not yet 


been reached, a faithful, musicianly, cleverand feeling artist 





who has many lessons in enjoyment and culture to give to 
the world of music in the numerous years that lie before 
her. 

Appended are a few American and foreign press notices 

illed from volumes all written in the same spirit 

Miss Hall sings lyrical songs in the most purely lyrical spirit. Her 
phrasing is perfectly natural, and therefore artistic; she instinctively 


throws the stress upon the musical centre of gravity of a phrase, 
treating her beautiful voice as the means toa musical end Add to 
this her unmistakable and pervasive warmth of musical tempera 





ment, and you find in her a song singer like few Where the musical 
effect was of itself sufficient to the dramatic ends of the song, she 
was simply masterly.—Aoston Transcript 





rhe opportunity of hearing such a program, so sung, is too rarely 
accorded us, and it is impossible to speak in terms of praise too higt 
Miss Hall's art is the perfect flower of cultivation. Her voice is s 





ure, resonant, powerful, flexible ar 


I d expressive, that to hear it is 
unqualified pleasur Boston Advertiser 

Miss Hall displayed all the intelligence and good taste which char 
acterize her work, and her charming personality added a distinct 


charin to her success.—Soston Herald 


The Schumann songs in part 
and the pr r 
and tasteful simplicity of style.—-Aoston Sunday Gazette 


ar were thoughtfully interprete 


ty 





by Hook was given with rare grace, expression 








A warm, musical sympathetic voice, clear diction and soulful in- 
terpretation of the selections roused the audience to great enthusi- 
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asm, for it was « lent that a thorough artist was standing before 
them.—Auffalo Evening N 

As a song interpreter sl } is place a ne ti est Cl ag has 
heard in many seasons There is never present the slightest seeking 
after display or sensational effect, but al s ser s, earnest and le 
gitimate, yet invariably poetic and beautifu CAicagi 

Miss Hall's triumph was in its way site as marked as that of Mar 
teau.—Xochester Pr 

LonDON Pri 

Her success was unquestionable, being based uj igh inte 
gence and remarkable power of express is Ww S pon voca 
skill.—_Datly Telegraph 

Miss Hall, at the Monday Popular Concert, may be said to have 
cre ‘ ecreated the song, for she este ‘ arms un 
known Rare is a ke ante ade so fa i pres 
sion at these erts Sfandard 

We were gla ve e tha elig a M rite Ha 
She returns t sing g more cha k ter e thar 
ever, aT it at Ss say x a great ca f me 

Her met and t ng are excellent, a etat 
the music Mis la s wed n r re and erie . ha 
might have been expected from so young a singer (Above a she 
has very rare refinement of Stvi¢ ar r A | rT Scr bert 

Gretchen am Spinnrade that she cat gw pass as well a 
grace.—Glasg Herald 
, . . “ ” 
A d’Arona Pupil Sings “ Martha. 
nS. 8S. I ARNES, whose success in La 
Sonnambula was reported in these columns a short 
, . 

time ago has sung A/artha in Memphis, Tenn., and re 
peated the success she won as Amina in La Sonnambula 
Mrs. Carnes is a pupil of Mme. Florenza d'Arona, the cele 
brated New York vocal teacher, who hopes one day to 
mmake of Mrs Carnes a prima donna secor to none in het 
country. The following notices, s ving what she has done 
predict a great promise for her future 

Mrs. S. T. Carnes carried the nor ‘ " yw all the ease 

and charm [ ar artis The I S er was ur 
versally accepted as the w t ‘ she a 
epeat it again and again Vem phis Pu / 

In Mrs. Carnes Memphis ssesses nerit, bot! 
navocal and histrionic sense The se evince ts appreciatior 
f er talent by stinte suse ‘ era 

I ‘ stance did s f eager « t ations, an 

severa As s " t se J Vem ph Com 
mercial 

Earnest and t f c S Ww the 

smallest degree iffecta r r terpretatio f the 
haracte Mrs. Carnes a eff t : 

nake a deepimpression or er teners « Last Rose of Summer 
as sung by this lady, w ‘ ff r Vem phis Scimitar 

Mrs. S. T. Carne ‘ r < Wartha t anner 

He e is sing sw ower r a entire ang 
and she sesses I | s € ‘ was full of 
express a i I ‘ R s ¢ w 
nye gw se Ww ear Vemph ip 2 lanche 
Mrs. S. T. Carnes ke a s H ging « ted 
ind after round of applause. Her part was the most difficult t 
execute, but her voice was fully equal to t task, and she rendered 
her mus wit all the ease of a traine rofessions Memphis Scim 
tfar 


Lilian Carllsmith at Aschenresdel Matinee.—Said 


‘Spazierginge” in the //er: German) ‘Speaking of 
Melba reminds me that I heard an alto at the second Asch 
enbrédel chamber music matinée, who has an exceeding] 





beautiful voice, and also, which cannot be said of all 





Her name is Lil 





Scalchis, of charming quality throu 


ian Carllsmith, and I should not be at all surprised to find 





her a star of the Metropolitan Opera Company one of these 
days. She sang songs by Schubert, Henschel and Masse 
1et, and her voice; of rich quality in all registers, made 
nothing less than a sensation among the many professionals 


present 
Miss Mary Augusta Kidney—Known professionally as 
Miss Augusta Yendik, of New York city, died on Friday 


January 29, at her home, 135 East Sixty-ninth stre« 


Miss Yendik was a prominent soprano soloist and church 
choir singer, filling acceptably three distinct choir positions 
in this city 

It was the privilege of the writer t lave the benefit of 
Miss Yendik’s voice and conscientious work in his choir 
having in her a singer who was painstaking and capable in 
chorus or solo work, a singer always to be depended on 





No greater tribute can be paid to a singer than to say, as 
was said of Miss Yendik many times, ‘‘She sang to the 
hearts of the people and preached sermons in her songs.” 

Every member of Calvary M. E. Church choir, including 
myself, feel that in her death we have suffered a personal 
loss G. P. Benjamin, Organist and Director, 


Calvary M. E. Church, New York 
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M. T. N. A. 


city. 
~ alee Concerts of prize works by American composers. 
Orchestral concerts, directed by noted conductors. 
| Chamber music concerts. 
Piano recitals. 
Organ recitals. 


PRESIDENT—Herbert Wilber Greene, 19 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city. 

SECRETARY—H. S. Perkins, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 

TREASURER—FP. A. Parker, State University, Madison, Wis. 

Executive COMMITTEE. 

R. Huntington Woodman, chairman, 19 East Fourteenth street, New | the members will be privileged to attend at special rates. 
York city. 

Frank Herbert Tubbs, local secretary, 121 West Forty-second street, 
New York city. 

Louis Arthur Russell, Broad street, Newark, N. J 


hibitions of public school music. 
| 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, chairman, 226 Hancock street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | part, and have accepted. 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, 575 Madison avenue, New York city. 
Dr. John C. Griggs, 21 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 
General office of the association, 19 East Fourteenth street, New 
York citv 


HE nineteenth convention will be held at the | 
| ranged. 


Atlantic Ocean to Long Branch. 
Excursion up the noted Hudson River to West Point. 


Grand Central Palace, Lexington avenue and Forty- | 
third street, New York city, June 24 to 28, inclusive. 
Three or more sessions will be held daily, covering concerts, 


MusicaL Exuisir. 


excursions, making eighteen meetings in all. 


New York is the ideal city for large gatherings. The 
commercial and educational centre. Capable of accommo- | 
dating unlimited attendance. Connected by rail or boat | 
with every part of the country. 

The Grand Central Palace, which becomes the possession | 
of the association during the convention, is the largest ex- 
hibition building in the country. The main hall can ac- 
commodate 7,000, or can be adapted to smaller meetings. 
Smaller halls for essays, discussions and special meetings 
are under the same roof. Space for musical exhibit amount- | ’ 
Restaurant, business | for first year. 


will be given purchasers from our membership. 
TRAIN SERVICE AND Boarp. 


ure. Rooms for lodging only, if desired, can be secured. 
SpectaL INDUCEMENTS. 


ing to nearly 4 acres is there. Renewal of membership or annual dues, $2. 


offices, waiting rooms and elevators are in the building and 
are ours. By covered bridge we connect with the Grand 
Central Railroad Station (into which the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River, the Harlem and New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroads bring their passengers), and 
the elevated railroad. A roof garden surmounts the edifice. 
Easy of access from all parts of the city. Located in ex- 


stores in the city; aid to sight-seeing in New York; special 
rates on purchase of musical merchandise, like pianos, 
organs, books and music. 
Become members now. Sign application blank and send 
immediately to R. Huntington Woodman, chairman of ex- 
| ecutive committee, No. 19 East Fourteenth street, New 


cellent boarding and hotel district. 
Wuo WILL ATTEND ? 
A large local membership is well assured, and a national | York city. 
membership of several thousand is fully expected. No} Remit by check, postal or express money order. 
musician can afford to be absent. It isa national affair. | Prize OFrrer. 
The largest national musical gathering of the century. The | The executive committee of the Music Teachers’ National 


greatest composers, instrumentalists and vocalists will be | Association offer the sum of $500 to be divided in prizes as | 


present. The musical exhibit will draw the entire music | follows: 

trade | Crass One. —$75 for the best cantata, sacred or secular, 
Wuar Witt Be Done? | for mixed voices, with accompaniment of piano, organ or 

orchestra. Time of performance not to exceed twenty-five 

minutes. 

Cass Two.—Unaccompanied part song for male or mixed 
voices; time of performance not to exceed eight minutes. 
First prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Crass Turee.—$50 for the best string quartet, time of 
performance not to exceed twenty minutes. 

Soto ComPosiTIONs. 


Performance of Hindel’s Messiah, or other great oratorio, 


The Governor of the State and Mayor of New York, with 
other distinguished gentlemen, will be invited to be present 
and address the assembly. 

Church services (Sunday) the music of which will be 
furnished by combined boy choirs; by combined mixed 


. ‘ : 
with eminent soloists, large chorus and orchestra. | 
| 

| 

| 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


choirs. Special addresses by noted divines of New York | time of performance not to exceed seven minutes. First 


Special sessions will be devoted to the discussions and ex- 


For those who desire to attend a banquet will be ar- 


The largest and most varied display of musical instru- 
: st é : ments, stringed instruments, actions, felts, machinery of 
church services, musical exposition, business meetings and construction, music publishing, studio furniture, hand in- 
struments, automatic musical instruments, music plates, 
PLACE OF MEETING. | paper and ink, newly patented inventions, technical practice 
machines—everything used by musicians. Special discounts 


Special excursion rates will be made to members over all 
roads. Board at low rates will be obtained by our com- 
mittee for visiting members. Our restaurant, controlled by 
the association, in our own building, will be a special feat- 


Active membership costs $3. This includes annual dues 


Besides participation in convention, meeting great musi- 
cians, attending exhibit and receiving special attention as 
| above noted, members will obtain discount of from 6 to 
10 per cent. on all purchases made at several of the largest 


prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Crass Five.—Piano composition ; time of performance not 
to exceed seven minutes. First prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Crass S1x.—Violin composition, with piano accompani- 
ment; time of performance not to succeed seven minutes. 
First prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Cass SEvEN.—For the best song (words to be selected by 
the composer), with piano accompaniment; obligato for 


A special theatre performance will be arranged at which | stringed instruments ad libitum; time of performance not 


to exceed five minutes. First prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Compositions will not be considered unless the competitor 
has qualified as a member of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. Competitors should apply for membership at 


The National Association of Elocutionists has been in- | once. 
| vited to attend the Monday morning session and take active 


To secure absolute impartiality, the competitor must 
choose a motto or fictitious name, which must be affixed to 
the composition. It must be inclosed, with his right name 


Eacursion by at through New York Bay into the | 244 address, in a sealed envelope, to be opened after the 


prizes are awarded 

A special concert will be given for the performance of the 
prize compositions. 

ConpiT1ion First.—The successful competitor in solo 
compositions shall perform his own work or provide a com- 
petent substitute. 

ConpbitTI0on Seconp.—In orchestral and choral works the 
successful competitor must furnish the required number of 
parts fora suitable performance of his work. 

Conpition Tuirp.—The compositions must be in the 
hands of the committee not later than June 1. 

Conpirion Fourtu.—Postage must be inclosed to insure 
the return of the rejected manuscripts 

The judges reserve the right to withhold the award if 
the compositions fall below the required standard of merit 

| The following is a partial list of the judges: Mr. Wm. C 
MacFarlane, Mr. Dudley Buck, Mr. R. Huntington Wood- 
man, Dr. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Mr. Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Mr. Gustave Dannruether, Mr. Chas. B. Hawley, 
Mr. J. Hyatt Brewer, Mr. C. Whitney Coombs, Mr. Edgar 
S. Kelly, Mr. Homer N. Bartlett 


The Danish Pianist Hylilested as Composer. 
HE Italian Government honored this celebrated 


pianist by conferring upon him a title, accompanied 
by a finely executed diploma and gold medal. The dec- 
oration ‘* Per i merite artistico musical” was also awarded 
him with the title of Cavaliere of Honor. The official com- 
munication from King Humbert’s Government expressly 
| stated that this was in recognition of his merits as a com- 
| poser. This decoration has never been awarded to pianists 
In Italy there 


1 by the Govern- 


| only to painters, sculptors and composers 
is, as in France, an Institute of Art controllec 
ment, and this it was that decorated Mr. Hyllested 

The pianist’s latest composition is a symphonic poem for 


grand orchestra and chorus. In it 1sa double chorus, one 


for four and one for six voices. It is built upon a union of 
| religious themes with orchestration. It is in four parts 
Adagio, Scherzo, Andante and March Triumphal, ending 
| with the double chorus. It is thoroughly Scandinavian in 


| harmony, so much so that the director of the Symphony 


orchestra in Berlin said that no German could possibly have 


It follows no school and is in no sense an imita- 


written it 
| tion. It fills 364 pages and cost nine months of unremit- 
ting work 
| M. Guilmant, who has examined the work, says of it: ‘‘] 
have read this symphony with much pleasure; it is an inter- 
Played by a large 


esting work and conscientiously written 
orchestra, the effect produced would be excellent.” 





Cass Four.—Organ composition in any but fugal form; 


OTTO LOWSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


FRED. 


FIELD BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 


Harmony and Composition. 


The medern methods used m4 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Mr. BULLARD enable him to teac 


Harmony in the most thorough Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 

manner in less than one month of 

daily lessons. 

22 PINCKNEY STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 











begs to inform the musica! pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts. 


The Great American Pianist: 





lc. oc. co co co? Le Le Ee | 


WILLIAM 








| 


Clementine IN AMERICA 
Season 1896-97. 


pe VERE-Sario. 


HoTEL SAVOY OR LEADING AGENTS, NEW YORK, 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Superior advan- 
tages to students. 


Endowed and 
Incorporated 







Pres’t. Board 
of Trustees 


PETER RUDOLPH NEFF. 


Dean of 


the Faculty: 
FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon request. Address the President. 





ME WODD. 


Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 
240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | 





KALTENBORN—BEYER-HANE 


String Quartet. 
Also Solo work by [essrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 
Address for terms, Agents, or 
144 WEST ost STREET, NEW YORK. 











DESVIGNES, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


| BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Mass., February 1897 


BOSTON 
HE program of the fourteenth Symphony con- 
in Music Hall, was as follows 


» Othell p. 93 Dvorak 


cert, given last night 
Overture t 
Ballet music from Feramors 


Candle Dance of the Brides of Kashmere ) 


Dance of Bayadéres 


Tone Poem, Tod und Verklarung 24 R ird Strauss 
First time Bos 

Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto Walzer), from Lenau's Faust Liszt 

Symphony No. 4, in D minor Schumann 


overture, I believe, in 1892 at 
York It 


entitled Triple Over- 


You heard the Othello 


Dvorak’s inaugural concert in New was then, 
with the Carneval and the In der Natur, 


ture. Can anyone tell me whether that performance in 
New York was the first 


Or had the overtures been played 
in Europe before Dr. Dvordk heard 


Mrs Mace- 


donian cry or went a-gunning in the Bowery and Spillville 


Thurber's 


for negro tunes? 
overture does not seem worthy of serious consid- 
‘he Moor 


suffers in Bohemia, and he is caught dancing to the music 





eration and what a tame fellow he is !—lives and 


of a negro Bohemian jig 
ture the title ? 


I know 


Why did Dvorak give this over- 


Pray, what is his idea of Shakespeare's 








tragedy ? of few pieces of music by modern com- 





posers of renown that are so free trom what may be called 


character drawing I find no salient, irresistible theme, no 


attention-compelling treatment There is apparently no 
following of any scen: there is no inevitable suggestion 


written 


iTlo 





e music might have beer 


of a mood of any kind. T! 





by any chapelmaster in a small town in Germany, so far as 
Dvorak takes his 
Alas! the Bo- 


romantic, enchanted country in which 


inspiration or imagination is concerned 


Othello to Bohemia. This is reasonable 


hemia is not the 


Dvorak delighted before he engaged in contract labor for 





English festivals and English publishers. The Bohemia 
> he now lives must be a dry 1 sterile land. 
strange symphonic poem of Richard Strauss was 





played superbly, and respect f » orchestra should have 


brought heartier applause from the audience, even if many 


of the hearers were perplexed or bored or stunned. ’Tisan 


amazing work, whether you like it or dislike it. There are 


orchestral effects that were not heard in concert halls or 
theatres before the first performance at Eisenach. 


There 


are stupendous passages, as the great crescendo that follows 





the first stroke of the gong re are daring harmoni 
progressions, so daring that some consider them foolhardy 


They may be right The conflict of dissonances may be so 


protracted that the ear is fatigued and half of the effect of 
the close thereby destroyed. 

I know, however, that my attention was riveted, that I 
became aware of new things in music, that the close left 
me with an eager desire to hear the work again 

Ido not know who wrote the poem in blank verse that 
serves as a libretto; and the poem itself is not essential to 
enjoyment or intelligent understanding. What 
‘* In the necessitous little 


does the 
hearer care for the Flemish detail 
room, dimly lighted by only a candle-end, lies the sick man 
on his bed.” This is all well enough for a prose poem; but 
music cannot picture the size of the room, quality of th 
furniture, or lighting by a candle-end or a whole candle. | 


believe it was Hanslick, who, protesting against the en 


deavor of Strauss to make the music express each detail of 
the poem, as though the poem were a ballet libretto, won 


t? 


dered why the composer did not put the sick man on tl 


e 
stage with scenic effects. What need of all this babble 
Is not the awesome word ‘‘ death” suggestive in itself? Is 


the 


there no unmistakable, fierce contention it music 


‘* Make the barrier thy stirrup !” It is a good line; it sounds 


like Emerson or Thoreau. But the music itself tells of 
heroic endeavor. 
They do Strauss injustice who accuse him of being 


the slavish imitator of Wagner. Strauss has his own voice 


he has his own vocabulary. His melody is hisown. He 
has his own method of arranging contrasts and climaxes 
He may be a poseur, and sc was Ajax defying the light- 
He has been called pessimistic 


ning There must be pes- 


simism in the soul of every hero who struggles. Such pes- 
simism—contempt for the meannesses, the tricks, the fawn- 
ing, the lies that lead to worldly success—is nobler than the 
smug optimism that accepts everything without discrimina- 
tion, and does not distinguish between the good man and 
the scoundrel. This symphonic poem of Strauss is not to 
be judged sanely after one hearing. It seems to me that it 
that 
that 
is shown in the invention of orchestration 


is full of noble musical thoughts; it displays an as- 


tounding knowledge of the orchestra arge imagina- 
tion 

After the overwhelming finale of the symphonic poem 
mean 


the Scene in the Tavern was cheap anc The spe- 


cious brilliancy was as hollow as the laugh of an avaricious 
and expectant courtesan. It was a pleasure to hear again 
Rubinstein, although Mr 


reat the bayadéres and the brides as 


the beautiful ballet music of 


Paur was inclined to 
though they were on the parade ground near Prussian bar- 
racks 

' t 


rather than romantic 


His reading of the D minor symphony was robust 
He paid little attention to dynamic 
was boresome 


contrasts, and for once the symphony 


a 
* * 


Mr. Apthorp’s entr'acte in the program book was of 


genuine interest and force. It was founded on this text 
‘‘Mr. Handel, the University of Oxford is ready to confer 

upon you the degree of Doctor of Music 

‘ What costs 

‘* Five pounds.” 

‘*Me no want!” 

His conclusion is so in line with an editorial article pub- 

lished some time ago in THe Musica Courier that I quote 

it in full 


In conferring an academic degree upon an artist of dis- 





tinction, a university tacitly arrogates to itself the right 
and competency to judge that artist’s work; it arrogates to 
tself the right to treat the artist de Aau/en das, and pat him 


on the head with fatherly complacency—for surely no uni 


¢ 
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| excerpt 


13 








versity would be willing to accept the position of merely 
official mouthpiece of a popular verdict! Now it seems to 
me that the university arrogates too much to itself in thi 











A university is no more comp tent to set the seal of great 
ness upon an artist’s fame than a board of aldermen is -to 
put the last touch to his glory by a vote of approval The 
university works in one fielk artist in another And 
the artist's field is the his 1 nobler of the two. In 
officially commending the , the university makes a 
move u/tra crepidam; the artist has full right to resent 
such officious patron The academic degree is but a 
sorry pebble in his crown of diamonds. It is worse than 


offering a chromo to a 
} 


And the artist who ac cepts 


carrying coals to Newcastle; it is 
collecter of Millets and Corots! 


an academic degree virtually step$ down from his native 





throne, and exchanges his royal purple for a livery 
ao 
* * 
The fifth concert of the Kneisel Quartet was g 
Hall February 1. The progr 


by Geo 





sociation m included a quai 


tet in E minor g Henschel 


Brahms’ piano trio, B major (revised edition, Mr. Harold 
this 


and the post 


nous D minor ¢« 





Randolph, pianist) 


Schubert. I went to Tristan und Isolde, and was t 


} et - na ha 2 . 
hear the concert I quote fron the soston 


unable to 


Herald of the 


9d thi 





f melodi nee. nerf +] 
meioaK ance, perrectuy 


For remarkable clearance o 
natural 
of spontaneous 
Henschel quartet is of ex 





iabits of m n and othe 





irable qualities 
combined with fine skill, the 


eptional interest i 


expression 

















entirely remote from the conventional trammels of the 
mere imitators in musical art. It appeals to both the im 
agination and the taste As regards originality, the traces 
of borrowed thought to be discovered in it at a single hear- 
ing are surprisingly few, if ndec d, there be any It opens 
with a brief and serious introduction in E flat minor, an 
nounced by the second violin la, and entering the 
kindred major key, arriving in a very happy and refined 
manner to the E flat major theme of at gro non troppo 
The theme is fullof mirth and playft and is skilltully 
carried out, and, althoug somewha S as regards 
tonality, is nevertheless ear and wholly unaffected in 
style. The andante in G major is in simple song form 


consisting of two brief themes, the 
flat major and 


second of which is in E 


followed by a brief series of variations, one 








of which is a unique, lively and charming pizzicato. The 
third movement, a scherzo in I inor, is moderately viva 
cious, yet graceful, and has for a trio perhaps the most dig 
nified and interesting music of the work. The finale is an 


unpretentious yet thoroughly musical allegretto gracioso 


In brief, the work does more credit to the composer's ability 











and skill than anyt! his that has yet been heard here 
It is dedicated to sel Ouartet, and was performed 
by that organizati with all d fire, firmness and deli 
cacy 

All agreed in the opinion that Mr. Rando ph di played the 
fine qualities of the ensemble player 

+ 
* + 
The Cecilia, Mr. Lang conductor, gave a concert of part 


made » of pieces by 


i 
Mrs 


songs the 4th. The program was ut 
Rogers, Barnby 
with 


Mende 


Beach's Rose of Avontown 


3ach, lssohn, Osgood, 


a ballad for female voices 


soprano solo (Miss Helen B. Wright) and piano accompani 
ment (Mrs. Beach), was sung here for the first time, I 
believe. It is a pleasing composition, written with a skill 
that is modestly used, and in gentle and womanly spirit as 





becomes the text of the club was most ex- 
cellent, but even a faul performance co ild not save the 
from Bach's ficat from the ch ] 





ness, or turn the commonplace music of Rogers 
Floweth Strong, My Love, into a thing of beauty 
Mrs. Julie L Amour 


Saéns;: Chaminac »] 


"iens Aider, by Saint- 


and three 


t 
of 


iage 


g pretty little 
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| Concerts and Oratorios 


Write for reference and repertory care of Tur Musica Courier, | 


TEFIORE, ... 


2=——Dramatice Soprano. 


nion Square West, New York 





SOUSA FRANZ WILGZEK, 


Unrivaled Band, 


- ASSISTED BY — 
ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, 
MARTINA JOHNSTONE, Violinist, 


ON TOUR. 


Receipts and enthusiasm unprecedented in 
the history of concert giving. 





The Austrian Violinist. 


“=2 ee 


MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 
Violin Duets... 


Bach, ] , & 





Sarasate, Godard, &« 


ADDRESS WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
New York. 
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songs by Jessie L. Gaylor. She suffered from a severe 

cold, and was therefore not able to weave the spell of the 

wealth of tone and the charm of expression that character- 

ize her asasinger. It was a great pity, for she has been 

heard here too infrequently of late years. Mrs. Beach 

played Beethoven's variations, op. 34, and pieces by Chopin. 
7 ” * 

Miss Zella Cole, of Aspen, Col., a pupil of Mr. Charles L. 
Capen, gave a concert in Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon. 
She played sonatas by Scarlatti and Grieg, and” pieces by 
Gernsheim, Paderewski, Rheinhold, Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn (G minor concerto, second piano, Mr. Capen). I was 
unable to be present. 
for her well nourished technic, pure taste and frequent ex- 
hibitions of musical temperament. 

* * * 

The Damrosch Opera Company opened an engagement 
of two weeks at the Boston Theatre February 1. The 
opera was Tristan und Isolde. Lilli Lehmann, Paul Kalisch, 
Carl Somer and Emil Fischer were the chief singers. 

The acknowledged art of Mrs. Lehmann was employed 
chiefly in concealing the ravages of time. For the years 
are inexorable, and she has been a star above the operatic 
horizon for at least twenty-seven years. There were oc- 
-asional tones that thrilled, and there were measures of 
agreeable sensuousness; but the voice is, as a rule, without 
vitality; the tones are for the most part dull. The hearer 
was conscious of the effort of the singer to control the voice. 
Her piano was studied and a source of care to her; her 
forte was without abandon. In the death scene she was 
ineffective, for her voice did not respond to the demands 
put upon it by the composer. 

Mrs. Lehmann is fat—but we are accustomed in this 
country to fat /sol/des. Was Jso/de bulbous and middle- 
aged? She was, indeed, no blushing ingénue. She had 
been bethrothed to Morold before she met 7rzstan ; she 
was skilled in medicine; it is even possible that she assisted 
her mother in preparing the aphrodisiac quart bottle, as 
well as the bottle of poison which she carried in her travel- 
ing’ bag for the benefit of her groom, King Mark. But I 
prefer to think of /so/de as a slight, nervous, clinging 
woman, with spells and wiles and eyes of changing hues, 
fully aware of the inherent weakness of man. Mrs. Leh- 
mann acted with effective simplicity. Her confusion in the 
second act, when surprised by Mars, was eloquently ex- 
pressed by the charm of her silence. Her performance was 
governed by good taste. It was quietly artistic, not ob- 
jectively striking, not passionate. It commanded respect; 
it did not move the heart or shake the judgment. 

Mr. Kalisch, disguised by a hideous make-up, acted with 
greater moderation than when he was last here. He was 
not a heroic or a sympathetic figure. His performance was 
sincere, careful, uninspired. Miss Eibenschiitz wandered 
far from the true pitch. Mr. Somer, who made his début in 
Boston, was a moderately interesting Kurneva/, who 
flopped in death. Mr. Fischer was an excellent Mark. 

* ’ * 

The feature of The Flying Dutchman, February 2, was 

the most admirable performance of Da/and by Gerhard 
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| with taste. Her voice is not as warm and full of life as it 


was two seasons ago. 


Eric. He sang the Donezettian sentimental arias with 
ferocious vigor. Mr. Somer was a most unimaginative 
Dutchman. 1 could have forgiven him his artless tone | 


production, slovenly attack, equally slovenly portamento, if 


| he had shown the slightest individuality. 


For Vanderdecken must be picturesque. There must be 
an atmosphere of the supernatural about him. He must 
smell of strange brine. Men have fled from him as from a 
leper. Winds and waves have vainly fought against him. 
He has seen unearthly sights. He has heard the trumpets 


| of the sky thunder his awful doom. 


My colleagues praised her warmly | 


| 
| 





Stehman. Mrs. Gadski sang and played the part of Senta 


But Mr. Somer’s Vanderdecken would not have imposed 
upon a child. Any little boy who knew the story would 
have gone up to him fearlessly and said: ‘‘ Pooh, I know 
you. You are Mr. Somer; you are not Vanderdecken.” 

The scenery, lighting and general stage management 
were bad. As in the other performances last week, the or- 
chestra showed vigor rather than finesse. Mr. Damrosch 
missed many of Wagner’s points. 

* 
aa * 

The New York newspapers announced Wednesday morn- 
ing that Calvé would not sing that night in Boston. It was 
known in New York and Boston Tuesday night that she 
would not sing, and yet no announcement was made here 
to that effect until Wednesday afternoon. There was great 
disappointment. Much money was refunded. Even the 
speculators were obliged in many instances to disgorge. 
For the performance of Carmen with Calvé and two other 
French singers in the cast was regarded by the Bostonians 
as the one eventful night of the German opera season. 

Camille Seygard was the Carmen. Her beauty and grace 
pleased the audience, and it was, indeed, a pleasure to look 
upon her. Her Carmen was neither volcanic nor diabolical. 
She was for the most part an amiable and exceedingly 
comely person. Miss Seygard, however, was always grace- 
ful and discreet in her action, and in the card scene she 
struck a tragic note. I should like very much to see her in 
true French opera comique and in a smaller theatre. De 
Vries was an atrociously bad Zscami//o, and Salignac re- 
minded me of Lubert, although he is not as experienced a 
singer and actor. Gadski was a charming Michaela. The 
performance was forthe most part rough. The quintet, 
card trio and choruses were ragged. The minor singers 
had evidently learned French in one week and without a 


master. s 
* * 


Ernest Kraus made his début here as TJannhduser 
February 4. Gadski, Miss Eibenschiitz, Mertens and 
Fischer were in the cast. I am told the performance was 
the best of the week. 

. * 

Lohengrin was sung the 5th. Miss Susan Strong made 
her début here as £/sa. Kraus, Fischer, Somer, Mertens 
and Miss Eibenschiitz were in the cast. The performance 
was not a good one. The recitatives were dragged, and 
Mr. Damrosch was inclined to dawdle. Mr. Kraus showed 
an assortment of voices. He wasa manly Lohengrin, with- 
out a suggestion of the mystical, with stirring bursts of 
tone in stormy passages, and with an uncertain cantabile, 


Mr. Fred Ernst made his début as | 


He must have had a fine voice naturally It is a pity that 
he does not know how to sing. Mertens was that rare thing, 
a Herald faithful to the true pitch. Mr. Somer shouted 
with a collar and elbow method. Miss Eibenschiitz was a 
tame Ortrud. Miss Strong was vocally and dramatically a 
Choruses were sung without attention 


| sad disappointment. 
to dynamic gradations, and the scenery was familiar and 
worn, e 
* x 
Tristan was repeated yesterday afternoon. This week 
the operas will be Meistersinger, Fidelio, Rheingold and 
the Trilogy. Puivip HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1897 

The Philharmonic Club, of Lowell, gave The Tale of the 
Viking, by Whiting, on Tuesday evening, February 2 
The soloists were: Caroline Gardner Clarke, Mr. J. C. Bart- 
lett and Mr. Stephen Townsend, who took the place of Mr. 
Lou Brine, at a few hours’ notice. Mr. Diman, conductor, 
and Mr. E. K. Baldwin, at the piano. 
the most successful one ever given by this club 

Caroline Gardner Clarke and Heinrich Schuecker will 
give a recital at the Northfield Seminary February 8. 

At the recent music festival at Ogdensburg, N. Y., Mr. 
Eliot Hubbard sang for the afternoon concert a song, 
Because I Love You, Dear, for which he received a double 


The concert was 


encore, and then was requested to sing it again in the even- 
ing. He received many complimentary notices in the daily 
press for his fine voice, artistic singing and clear enuncia- 
tion. On Friday evening he again received a double encore 
for his song. The festival was fortunate in having such a 
number of well-known soloists to sing for them this year. 

Miss Helen B. Wright met with great success at the 
Cecelia concert on Thursday evening. The unusually fresh 
and pure quality of her voice shone to great advantage in 
the large hall 

An interesting musical was given on Thursday afternoon 
at the Copley Square School of Music, a pupil of Mr. Charles 
Albion Clarke being the soloist. The rooms of this school 
are large and conveniently arranged for seating a large 
audience. The music room was beautifully decorated with 
asparagus ferns, daffodils, ferns and flowers. Arrange- 
ments are being made by which the scope of the music de- 
partment of this school will be greatly enlarged to meet 
the increasing demands of pupils. ‘The school has a larger 
attendance this year than ever before, and the term which 
began immediately after the holidays has its full number of 
students. 

The new three manual electric organ built by Mr. George 
S. Hutchins for the Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline, is to be opened on Monday afternoon. Mr. A. C 
Macdougall, organist of the church, and Mr. Everett E 
Truette will play a program of select organ musi 

On Monday evening, February 1, Mr. Everett E. Truette 
gave an organ recital under the auspices of the Manchester 
Musical Club at Manchester. Miss Lottie M. French, 
violinist; Miss Grace Darling, soprano; Mr. F. B. Bower, 
tenor, and Mrs. Carrie S. Corliss, accompanist, assisted 
The Manchester U/nzon said of this concert 

Mr. Truette ably sustained his high reputation as an organist, his 
execution being above criticism. The selection of numbers showed 
his versatility and gave an opportunity for an exposition of the 
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Mary Louise Clary, America’s Greatest 
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RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (CANTAB), 

, ee : 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 

Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

Address care of 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F, H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (organized 1896-7) 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. 


by a well-known specialist. 


Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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capabilities of the pipe organ as a concert instrument. While some- 
what handicapped in having a two instead of a three manual organ 
on which to play, Mr. Truette’s ability, coupled with the excellence 
of the instrument, made the recital all that could be desired. 
The Bach fugue was rendered in a masterly manner, and elicited 
warm applause. It would be difficult to state which of the other or- 
gan numbers was the best, but Gounod’s Serenade and the rendition 
of the Dubois nuptial! scores were perhaps the best received 
Mr. Truette, while but thirty-six years of age, hasalready won a high 
place for himself as an organist, directorand composer. His musical 
education at the New England Conservatory and Boston University 
was followed by extensive European study under the foremost organ 
teachers. His services are in constant demand at inauguration re- 
citals and for concert work, and he has under his instruction many 
church organists and several choirs 
The announcement of the second year of the Boston Vo- 
cal Chamber Concerts is just out, and the concerts will take 
place February 24, March 3, 17, 24, 31 and April 14. The 
names of soloists would appear to promise some charming 
and interesting concerts. Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich and Miss 
Julia A. Terry are the managers, the concerts having been 
arranged entirely through their efforts. 
A series of free public organ recitals has been arranged 
by the Art Section of the Twentieth Century Club, to take 
place during the months of February, March and April 
The general purpose of these recitals is to furnish larger 
opportunities for the public hearing of good music, and 
‘with the special hope of quickening interest in organ 
music of worthy composers of various nationalities.” The 
following list gives dates, places and names of organists 
Tuesday, February 2, at 8 Pp. M., Shawmut Congregational Church, 
Tremont and Brookline streets, Mr. Henry M. Dunham, organist 
Saturday, February 6, at 12:15 Pp. M., St. Paul's Church, Tre- 
mont street, near Temple place, Mr. Warren A. Locke, organist 

Wednesday, February 10, at & P. M., Ruggles Street Church, Ruggles 
street, near Tremont, Mr. Homer A. Norris, organist 

Saturday, February 13, at 12:15 Pp. M., King’s Chapel, Tremont and 
School streets, Mr. BK. J. Lang, organist 

Tuesday, February 16, at 8 Pp. M., Sleeper Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, Franklin square, Mr. George E. Whiting, organist 

Saturday, February 2, at 12:15 P. M., to be announced 

Tuesday, March 23, at Pp. M., Church of the Advent, Brim: 
and Mt. Vernon streets, Mr. S. B. Whitney, organist 


12:15 Pp. M., St. Paul’s Chur 








Sat ay, Febru 
street, near Temple place, Mr. Walter R. Spaulding, or 
‘Tuesday, March 2, at 8 r. M., Every Day Church, Shawmut avenue 
near Brookline street, Mr. Ernest Doug , organist 
urday, March 6, at 12:15 Pp. M., Central h, Berkeley and New- 
treet 


bury s s, Mr. George A. Burdett, organist 











Tuesday, March 9, to be announced 


Saturday, March 13, at 12:15 P. M., King’s Chapel, Tremont and School 





streets, Mr. B. J. Lang, organist 
Tuesday, Marct rity Church, Ce 


ist to be 


Ney Square rgan 





Saturday, at 12:15 P. M., to be announced 





st Unitarian Chu 





T uesday, 
Marlbor« sets, Mr ! 

Saturday, March 27, at 12:15 P. M.; to be announced 

Tuesday, March 30, at & P. M., Fi 
Rozbury, Mr. Philip Hale, organist 

Saturday, April 3, at 12:15 p. M., Central Church, Berkeley and New- 





r Foote, organist 





t Religious Society, Eliot square, 








bury streets, Mr. George A. Burdett, organist 


Tuesday, April6, at vp. M., Every Day Church, Shawmut avenue 
near Brookline street, Mr. Everett E. Truette, organist 

No recitals April 10 

Tuesday, April 13, ats P.M Conser 
atory of Music, Messrs Tr. Wade 





Oy Canists 


Wienzkowska. The performances of Mme Wienz- 
kowska, which have already been noticed in these columns, 
will be supplemented by one on February 12 at Williams- 
port, Pa., and a later one at Kansas City. 





BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton street, February 8, 1897 \ 


IANISM had a great showing in Brooklyn this week, 
Pp It is not often that two artists of the calibre of Adele 
Aus der Ohe and Julie Rive-King are heard at such close in- 
terval, to say nothing of the skillful and artistic manner in 
which Miss Lotta Mills revealed her possibilities as demon- 
strator of Mr. Fink’s remarks prior to the Aus der Ohe re- 
cital. The pianois a much abused instrument, or rather 
the importance of it is somewhat overlooked. Ask one 
hundred people, and 90 per cent. will tell you that they pre- 
fer the voice, or the violin; ask them why, and the answer 
What do they 


mean by that? They mean that it lacks the whining ele- 


will be ‘‘ because the piano lacks sympathy.’ 


ment, the quiver, the portamento that is so often the utter 
destruction of true art in a voice or in a violin. It seems to 
me that the day of sentimentalism (not emotion, mind you) 
ought to be relegated to the grave, in company with The 
Maiden’s Prayer For those who attend concerts be- 
cause they want to cry I should either advise melodrama or 
onions. For those who want to hear what technic, brain, 
character and the greater masters can do for music I should 
certainly advise the piano, especially under such circum- 
stances as I heard Rive-King with Seidl on Tuesday night, 
when the concert given by the Seidl Society eclipsed any 
concert that it has given heretofore 

The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra under the magic 
of Mr. Seidl’s wand is gaining to such an extent that it de- 
Not only the 1 


and 
shades, but that almost imperceptible something that can 





mands a recognition all its own 


best be understood by the word chiara-oscura, makes one 

realize that it has given itself over to hard work, to thought 
ind to Seidl. What could substantiate this statement more 
clearly than the program they presented, and the way it 

| was played? The orchestral numbers were 

Euryanthe Weber 


Poem, Water Fay Dvorak 





| First time 


Life . " 

' From Symphonie Pathetique Tschaikowsky 
Death ‘ 7 
Finale from Rheingold Wagner 


The Water Fay was a number eliciting much interest 
The legend upon which Dvorak’s new symphonic poem is 
founded is of Slavonic origin, and is met with in the folk 
The water fay belongs to 


that class of fabulous beings whose characteristic is cruelty, 


lore of other nations as well 


and who, when unable to work their malice on mortals, 


heir own race 





| wreak their vengeance on t 
Dvorak has taken one melody, which through all the free 
fantasia stands forth pre-eminently and unmistakably. It is 


a noble piece of work; in fact, it needs no appended stori- 


ette to make it dramatic. It almost pains me to say that 
his absolute adherence to the theme and the strength of this 
theme leaves a sensation of monotony to one not following 
the variety of developments 
In connection with these numbers the orchestra played 
the Tschaikowsky G major fantasia with Rive King as 
soloist. Although an intended concerto, this « omposition 1s 
rather symphonic in its nature, and instead of setting forth 
the piano as a solo instrument, it embodies it in the great 
whole, which effect was furthered by the faultless ensemble 
It is a magnificent piece of work, and in the hands of Mrs 
t 


King and the orchestra one must be indeed supercritical to 


find aught at which to cavil. The long piano cadenza at 
the opening of the second. movement was limpid, lustrous 
and intellectual. The most powerfully built piano that 
Wissner has ever put out was used for the first time upon 
this occasion, and indeed with triumphant result. Resonant, 
ity, which touch 





and possessing that enviable singing q 
is one of Mrs. King’s most delicious effects, it answered to 
the requirements of the most exacting, and gave her the op- 
portunity to display her rare virtuosity without losing one 
note through the vast orchestra against which she was play 
ing. She received five or six recalls in appreciation of her 
merit. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio sang O Luce, from 
Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix, and Dove Sono, from 
Mozart's Noce di Figaro Of Mme. Sapio, who is so well 
and favorably known, there can be little left for me to say, 
except that she sang with great success the florid music of 
Linda, and intelligently the better composition of Mozart 
As encore to the first she gave, to the responsive, beautiful 
accompaniment of Mr. Sapio, Gounod's exquisite little song, 
Sing, Smile and Slumber, and later a little ballad, in which 
she played her own accompaniment 

On Thursday night the first piano recital under the aus- 
pices ot the Brooklyn Institute was given to a fair sized 
audience in the Academy of Music. Mlle. Aus der Ohe, as- 
sisted by that charming cantatrice, Lillian Blauvelt, gave 
the program, and an artistic one it was. When I heard Aus 


I realized that the woman and 





der Ohe on Thursday ni 






the artist were one Her nterpretations were 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor Bach-Tausig 
Sonate, op. 57 Beethover 
Andante Spianato, Polonaise Chop 
Suite, Bourrée, Sarabande, Menuet, Ga t Aus der Ohe 
Rhapsodie No. 12 Liszt 


To say that she acquitted herself admirably in every par- 





ticular is scarcely g her justice, but suffice it to say that 
her greatest art lies in the delicacy and purity of her con 
ceptions, in the rounding of the corners and the care of de 


+ 


tail. In reviewing her own suite it is pleasurable to say of 
a woman's work that it is devoid of puerile emotional effects 


] 


It is healthy, virile, graceful 1 


and coherent, and the sara 
bande leaves no room for doubt of the sincerity of the work 
The minuetis dainty and rhythmical and the gavot strong 
hearty and brilliant without approach to the boisterous or 
sensational. As encores she gave the scherzo from Bee 
thoven’s op. 31, No. 3 and Mendelssohn's Spinning Song, 


Mme. Lillian Blauvelt delighted her audience with two 





groups of exq! songs, given in her piquant, artistic way 








and with every possibility of showing her versatility, whicl 
is certainly great L’Eté of Chaminade, aria from Pagli 
acci and Du Bist die Ruh, Schubert, were exceptionally en 
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Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
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SAW YER, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS : 


218 West 44th Street, New York. 





CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. 

National Conservatory. 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 

512 West 11th Street, New York 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal] Instruction. 


With the 


& Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss ANNIE 'M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Studio: Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Avenue, 
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BOHESMIAN 


String Quartet. 
Acknowledged to be the 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 


Finest Organization of 
its kind in the world. 
Address... 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 37 East 68th Street Near Madison Avenue 











Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 


Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, fron 
most advan receive a uniform, exce 

yn in all br Eminent artist 
American fame are nong the faculty 





‘sof musk 








September 7 Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in tl we 
part of the city, Professor Scharwenka will instruct same $ 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please ess EME 


GRAMM, 35 Last 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations, 








Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals 
MRS. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and fine 
specimen of a harpsichord two ’ i years 1. Musical Pro 


grams for the Recitals will be furnished on application 
Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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joyable. She also granted several encores. The next piano | 


recital will be given by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and | 
Ffrangcon-Davies February 18. 

On Thursday afternoon the postponed organ recital of 
Mr. G. Waring Stebbins occurred. Mr. Stebbins gave a 
very beautiful program, consisting of numbers not usually 
heard in church services, in which he had ample chance to 
show his mastery of the instrument. The recitals are free, 
and opportunities are rare to hear such organ literature as 
presented by Mr. Stebbins. He gave two numbers by Guil- 
mant, under whom he studied in Paris; a Pastorale by 
Georges MacMaster, organist of Saint Ambroise, a large 
church in Paris; a beautiful Offertoire by Salomé, and a 
Chopin Prelude. 

Mr. Robt. H. Stanley sang O God, Have Mercy, from 
lijah and All Thro’ the Night. Miss Hattie F. Sweeney 
will sing at the next one, which will be given on Thursday | 
at 4 

Owing to the very sad death of Mrs, Hanchett the last 
Beethoven reading was postponed. Much, very muchsym- 
pathy is felt for Dr. Hanchett, and the loss to the musical 
community where Mrs. Hanchett was of undoubted impor- 
tance is pronounced 

Mrs. Grace Haskell 
Meredith's church. This has occasioned a considerable 


jarnum is to be the soprano of Dr. 


amount of comment, as it had been generally supposed that 
owing to the rupture of her contract in 1895 she would not | 
be re-engaged, but this has all been arranged and many | 
friends and admirers are rejoicing over the prospect of | 
Organist Lewis H. Moore and E. S. | 


hearing her again. 
Swalm, bass, have also been re-engaged. 

Mr. Carl Fiqué is to have the assistance of Mr. Franz | 
Louis Berger, tenor, at his next recital, which occurs Feb- 
The next concert given by the Apollo Society 
Calvé appears in Faust February 


ruary 16. 
takes place February 16. 
11. The soloist with the Boston Symphony, February 26, 
is to be Carrefio, and on the 27th Franz Kneisel, violinist. 
The Amphion Glee Club, of which Miss M. Louise Mun- 
dell is director and contralto, has just returned from a con- 
cert trip, and leaves this week o fill engagements in Port | 
Jervis, Cattaraugus, N. Y.; Pike, N. Y.; Dansville, N. Y.; 
Havana, N. Y.; Newport, Pa., returning here about Feb- 
EMILic Frances BAver. 


ruary 14 


The Women’s String Orchestra.—The musical director, 
Mre Carl V. Lachmund, and the directors of the Women’s 
String Orchestra announce a series of three concerts to be 
given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall (Fortieth street and 
Soloists of high artistic merit will assist at 
each one of the society's concerts. First concert, Saturday 
evening, February 13; second concert (matinée), third 
week in March; third concert (evening), last week in April. 
Soloists for the first concert: Frl. Leontine Gaertner, violon- 
cellist; Signor De Anna, the celebrated Italian baritone 
(Imperial Opera Company, London). Among the works to 
be produced this season are: Gustav Jensen, Sinfonietta, 
first time in New York; Arnold Krug, Liebesnovelle (four 
movements), with harp; Moritz Moszkowsky, music from 
Grabbe’s Don Juan and Faust (new, first time in this 
country); Tschaikowsky, Serenade, op. 48; Massenet, Pre- 


Broadway). 


lude (Scene IV., L’Assumption). 


| taught, and nowto be treated in this manner. 


From Cincinnati. 
[Cincinnati Enquirer, February 2.| 

LL does not seem lovely with the College of 

Music faculty, at least with some of its members. 

The difficulty with them appears to be that they do not like 

the ways of Mr. Van der Stucken, dean of the faculty. 

In fact, their dislike has taken such positive shape that one 

of their number, Miss Tecla Vigna, who for the past fifteen 

years has been one of the most successful and popular 

teachers at the college, brought her grievance officially be- 

fore the finance committee, which since the retirement of 

Mr. Peter Rudolph Neff has been and is now at the head of 
the college. 

Miss Vigna went to Mr. J. G. Schmidlapp, who, she sup- 
posed, is chairman of the committee, with her story. He 
informed her that Mr. Fred H. Alms had been selected as 
chairman of the finance committee, but he was disposed to 
listen to her statement. Hereupon Miss Vigna related that 
she was not being properly treated by Mr. Van der Stucken ; 
that his manner was rude and not in gentlemanly lines; that 
his ways were discouraging to the pupils of her class, and 
that she had reason to feel much aggrieved. She further 
stated boldly that she would give the entire matter to the 
public unless something was done to correct the grievance. 
Mr. Schmidlapp promised to do what he could, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the efforts that were being made to 
establish the College of Music as the first in the land. 

MISS VIGNA TALKS. 

Speaking of the matter Miss Vigna said to an Enguirer 
reporter: ‘‘ Just think of me, fifteen years at the college, 
with my gray hairs, and the successful pupils I have 
With Mr 
Van der Stucken it is a continual thing to exclaim: ‘Stop 
that noise!’ ‘Shut that door,’ and his manner is positively 
insulting. I would not remain at the college after the ex- 
piration of my contract under Mr. Van der Stucken if my 
salary was doubled. I havea contract, and I shall abide by 
its terms, and when the present academic year is over I 
leave. That is settled!” 

Miss Vigna further stated that when Mr. Van der Stucken 
on every other Monday is absent rehearsing the chorus at 
Indianapolis, there is no head at the College of Music at all, 
and things are run to suitthemselves. And, again, the dean 
of the faculty does not attend the Saturday afternoon re- 
citals in the Lyceum to acquaint himself with the progress 
of the students. 

Miss Tecla Vigna’s name has been identified with the Col- 
lege of Music so long that when she leaves at the close of 
the academic year it will be like parting with an old friend 


She has been the teacher of several pupils who won fame | : ‘ : 
| Mr. Beresford’s voice and gave ample opportunities for the 


and distinction on the concert or operatic stage. Prominent 
among these is Amelia Groll, better known by her stage 
name as Rita Elandi, who is winning distinction as a 
Wagnerian singer on the Continent. 

PROFESSOR STERLING, TOO, 

Another one of the faculty who will not teach after the 
present academic year unless more satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made is Prof. W. S. Sterling. Mr. Sterling 
last vacation met with an accident in Colorado, and when 
he returned to the college, after the beginning of the fall 
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| my services I would quit upon notice 


season, he was told that he could not be re-engaged on sal- 
ary, but could be assigned pupils and allowed so much per 
Mr. Sterling acquiesced under protest, but soon 
Many 


lesson. 
discovered that he was not in any position to thrive 
of his former pupils were assigned to other teachers, par- 
ticularly to the new vocal teacher, Mr. Hans Seitz, and his 
revenues have been dwindling ever since. It is said that 
several vocal pupils left the college with disappointment 
and swelled the ranks of Mr. Bush W. Foley's and Mr 
Louis Ehrgott’s classes. Professor Sterling was one of two 
who positively refused at the close of last year’s session to 
sign the terms of contract which Mr. Van der Stucken 
had prepared, according to which it was left to his dis- 
cretion and that of the president of the college to dismiss 
any member of the faculty for insubordination, drunken 
ness or incompetency. 

The other member who refused to sign, and has not yet 
signed, is Mr. Albino Gorno, the eminent pianist and teacher 
at the college. In reference to this subject Mr. Gorno said 
yesterday 

‘I did not think it was necessary for me to sign sucha 
I told Mr. Van der Stucken that when we could 
There would be nothing 


contract. 
not agree I would quietly quit. 
but peace about that ; and if he wished to dispense with 
I have no objections 
to make, but in order to enforce authority it is necessary to 
have the proper manner about it.” 

There are other objectors in the faculty of the College of 
Music, and the end of the trouble seems to be far off. In jus- 
tice to Mr. Van der Stucken, it ought to be stated that he is 
college, cost what it may. Nor does he appear to be dis 
mayed at any threatened resignations of members of the 
faculty, and in this regard he expressed himself emphati 
cally: ‘‘ There is not a single member of the faculty whom I 


could not have replaced.” 


] 


Blanche Faville, Accompanist.—Mrs. Blanche Faville 
has been receiving unstinted praise for her charming ac- 
companiments. She has been playing for Miss Feilding C 
Roselle, Henrich Meyn and Francis Fischer Powers at 
recent private musicales, and is proving herself one of the 
Both her sight reading and her 
Her trans- 


few rare accompanists, 
unusual adaptation to the soloist are wonderful 
posing of The Two Grenadiers at a musicale not long ago 


She is sure to succeed 


Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur 


great success in Minneapolis at the production of Isaiah, an 
] 


was remarkable 


Jeresford met with 


| oratorio of no mean merit by Willard Patten, a local com- 


poser. The title rdle was written with special reference to 


display of his exceptional range and stirring dramatic power 
A critic says of him in the 7émes 
Mr. Beresford gave a very strong and well considered interpreta 
tion to his réle. and his singing was as near a model of what the réle 
ought to be as we are likely to hear in a very longtime. In his last 
solo, in the second part, But the Redeemed Shall Walk There, he had 


an opportunity for legato and sustaine d singing of which he fally 
availed himself, singing with great beaut, ind delicate musica 
quality of tone and phrasing. In the repetition he doubled his force 


without going beyond the musical quality of his tone, for a voice can 
be overblown as well as a trumpet 
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w The Great American Prima Donna. 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, February 3, 1897 
HE artistic excellence of the Kneisel Quartet 
has gradually and surely impressed the cultivated 
musical people of Baltimore, for with each succeeding con- 
cert there has been increased attendance, and Assembly 
Hall is now always crowded whenever one of these concerts 
is announced. The concert January 19 was a repetition 
of the triumphs of former performances. The program 
was made up of Chadwick, Brahms and Mozart, Harold 
Randolph playing the piano part in the Brahms Trio, and 
fully sustaining the reputation he hasestablished of being the 
best ensemble player that has ever appeared before a Balti- 
more audience. These concerts are to me the musical 
treats of the season, and in undertaking to comment upon 
them I find myself simply repeating words of praise and in- 
dulging in superlatives. The Chadwick Quartet played 
for the first time. It should properly be called ‘‘ The Irish 
Quartet.” 

Mr. Paur gave us an improved program at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Concert January 20, and the per- 
formance would have been made still more interesting had 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony been the opening instead of 
the closing number. Mr. Paur conducted with unusual dis- 
crimination, and the orchestra never played better, furnish- 
ing, with Signor Campanari's artistic singing, the most de- 
lightful concert of the season 

With such orchestral music as the Boston Orchestra fur- 
nishes one can well wonder with what success the project 
of organizing an orchestra at the Peabody Institute will be | 
met. The plan proposed, as I understand it, is to enter a | 
number of students, who will receive instruction from a | 
corps of instructors, made up of those constituting the | 


est standard. One of our local critics commented upon the 
absence of any of Schubert's songs, as making an incom- 
plete program on such an occasion, and I thoroughly agree 
with him, for after all it is as a song writer that Schubert is 
best known. X. X 


Robert Coverly. 


MONG recently pubjished musical composi- 
tions that have attracted more than ordinary interest 
are a dozen or more by the above composer, whose name 
has already become a familiar and favorite one in the con- 
cert hall and cultivated home circle 
These works embrace vocal as well as instrumental 
pieces, in both of which forms he shows a talent that 
evinces, in a pre-eminent degree, originality, fertility of in- 
vention and that rare quality known as style. Music that 
inherently combines all these essentials cannot fail to com- 
mand genuine and best acceptance 
Of his latest songs may be cited To You and But to You, 
a romance for soprano or tenor; Maid of Castile, romance 
for medium voice; Sweet Dreams, for soprano or tenor; 
also for contralto or bass; Ask Thine Heart Again, soprano 
or tenor, contralto or bass; Visions, a spinning wheel song 
for soprano or tenor, contralto or baritone; In a Garden of 
Roses, soprano or tenor; To the Nightingale, soprano 
Tell Me, Fair Moon! soprano or tenor, contralto or bass 
To the above list should be added some duets for soprano 
and tenor that have gained instant recognition through their 
refined sentimentality as well as musical charm: Love 
Knows Best, with violin obligato, and Love's Confession 


Mr. Coverly’s latest contribution to piano literature is 


1 


entitled Ten Sketches. This work contains ten compara 


regular orchestra, and thus combined to have the largest | tively short, well cultivated numbers as regards melodic 


orchestra in the history of the institute. I wish the scheme | and rhythmic design, graphically descriptive in character 


every successs, but I fear that for many years to come we | and not difficult of execution 


will have to depend upon other sources for the enjoyment | 


All of Mr. Coverly’s music is published by the Whit 


of first-class orchestral concerts. Smith Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., and is for sale 
The friends of the Misses Gaul and Mr. Fritz Gaul turned | by all dealers. 


out in large numbers to attend the concert given by this tal- 
ented family January 25. Miss Cecelia Gaul, whose repu- 
tation 1s not confined to this city, is well known as one of 
Baltimore’s most accomplished pianists; Miss Marie Gaul | 
is one of Sig. Manetti’s most talented pupils; while Mr 
Fritz Gaul’s familiar face is known to every frequenter of 





local musicales as our foremost concertmaster I regret 
the concert was a most artistic success. [See program on 
another page of this issue. ] 


| 

| 

that I was unable to attend, but from all sources I learn that | 
oa) . - . { 
rhe first concert of the season of the Peabody Graduate | 


School took place Thursday, 28th ult. The participants | f 
were Miss Sanders and Mr. Luther Conradi, two of Mr. | ( 


last month due to your 


Not an Open Question. 


Miss May Florence Smith 


I notice great improvement in my pupils’ sight reading during tt 

excellent method 
ENRICO DUZENSI 

1% East Eightv-third street, New York 


Janvary 5, 1897 


S it used to be, ‘‘Is it so mecessary to learn 
reading music?” 


s by no means a halfway good reader is not disputed by the 


That the average excellent singer 


aculty. Out of ten applicants for a choir position lately 
all really artistic singers) four read fairly well, one read 


Burmeister’s most promising pupils; Mr. Natorp Blumfeld | excellently, the others did ‘‘not pretend to read anything 


and Richard Burmeister. This was unquestionably the | } 
finest concert ever given under the auspices of the school, | f 
and presented an aggregation of talent calculated to give in- | « 
terest to any program. } 

The Franz Schubert anniversary was celebrated at the | | 
Peabody Institute Friday afternoon, January 29, by a re- 
cital by Richard Burmeister, assisted by Ivan van Hulsteyn, | « 
John Itzel, Alfred Furthmaier, Lorenz Krieger and Luther | ¢ 
Conradi, in the following: Piano quintet, A major; three | t 
songs transcribed by F. Liszt and The Wanderer Fantasy, | 5 


with accompaniment of second piano. Mr. Burmeister is | t 


always interesting, and on this occasion infused whatever | child's play than otherwise. 


ut plain hymns.” All had studied reading for from two to 
ive seasons privately and in classes. She who read well 
leclared that she ‘‘ could not tell how” she read, but some- 
10w she ‘always had.” The others admitted that it was 
vy ‘dint of drudgery.” 

This I cannot understand: Why reading music should be 
onsidered a ‘‘drudgery"’ to anyone having a tithe of musi- 
al sense. Where a single application to study—twenty to 
hirty minutes application daily—by the alphabet of steno- 
yhonetics for transposing (which is reading) is followed, 
here can be neither drudgery nor really work. It is more 
It admits of transposing a 


spirit there was into the performance of the quintet, | a given study into all keys at sight, major and minor alike 


which was, taken as a whole, an indifferent one. The 


The question is not disputed at all that to pass for even a 


remainder of the program*was up to Mr. Burmeister’s high- | good chorister one must be able to read with some facility, 


not alone in church work but in stage work. Organists 


have given up ‘drilling choirs” for three hours on a stretch 











work which neither salaries nor patience warrant; and the 
same may be said of the chorus master of to-day. Another 
point is this, that nine-tenths of our singers spend two or 
three years in vocal culture, at the end of whi time they 
will tell you they ‘‘really n urn to read,"’ because they 
have been going to do so ‘‘for a long, long time.” Fancy 
the drudgery and vexation obviated by those who could just 
devote a course of three months to readi I 5 from the 
most simple and scientific standpoint, viz., transposition 
(mental), proven in the system steno-phoneti 


I would advise all who feel unsafe about reading at the 


spring trials to lend me their attention and ‘declare their 





woes” any Saturday morning between 9.30 and 11 o'clock. I 
will be most happy to confer with anyon The classes in 
steno-phone tics never exceed SIX Ther is no tuneful 
singing” to misguide There are lots of internal practice 
and metre taxation and every opportunity to overcom: 


1.9 1 
j ‘ 


every difficulty in modulation and manipulation of the keys 


hence—reading music May FLorence Sp 


Tenor Charles A. Rice.—Among Mr. Rice's engage 
ments for the near future are thes On Tuesday, Febrt 
mit, N. J Holy City, Gaul, and Tuesday 


ary 9, at Sur 
16th, Woman of Samaria, Bennett, at Calvary Church. A 





little later he will sing Divine Love, Rutenber, for the Mt 


Vernon Oratorio Society, Mr. Alf 


Florence Buckingham Joyce.— This busy accompanist 


played three charming songs of Victor Herbert’ at the re 















ception at the Lotus Club last Thursday, f Miss Don $ 
also at the Foundling Asylum, Sixty-eig street and Lex 
ngton avenue, Tuesday morning, February 2, when they 
opened the new building. She plays a er to be giver 
by the Magnetic Club at the New Manhattan Hotel Thur 
lay evening; at Miss Douglas’ recital next Tuesday at 
Chickering Hall, and at a luncheonat Mrs. Fahy’s, on West 
Fifty-second street, February 10 


Lockwood, Pianist.—M: 


Albert Lockwood, the pianist 














who recently returned from ten yea st n Europe, an 
nounces a concert with Seidl's Orchestra sday evening 
February 18, a vhicl amony othe hings—he w play 
the Grieg concerto. His recent recital before the Troy 
Chromatic Club moved the Da Record to say the fol 
lowing good things 
F sin, as the 
i fa ase ts 
the « r were culated 
h a npone s of his 
e last w st t 
“ 4 T x 
This program demonstra at Mr. Lockw 1 ma f the 
of e key boar It was a t l 
$a $ y ‘ 1 
ata he s 1 ] x pow 
signs ‘ ata " ‘ 
t s me aw € s alm t 
‘ e piano manipula 
But it was not a € c g 4 As f ke} t ha 
M Lockw we s i His espe ‘ 
e Balla La 4 ( i a 
ng al gras } s s hras 
t a stme pa 1 ‘ n « x 4 € 
s in the maxes I a eme ppe 
stantly lica g arich ve benea he s ace 
Mr. Lockwood's playing was rewarded nstantly. At 
e close of his first ber he was pr h a handsome 





basket of roses. His audience was entire 


the most flattering attention 





Suggestions for 


HOME MUSIC STUDY. 


Send ten cents for a copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought 2% #% 2% 8 Js 
THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


‘By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A.C. M 
‘ Arranged and Developed by KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teacher’s Certificate. 

(MISS) KATE S.CHITTENDEN, 

Metropolitan College of Music, 
19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 











AMERICAN 


TOUR, 


1897. 








| 18th Street and Fourth Avenue, 


TERESA CARRENO. 


The exclusive management of this 
tour has been transferred to us. 
Please address all communications 


regarding it to 


> 


R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 


Belvedere House, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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. ew RESZKE has decided to re-engage himself 

for next season here. Everybody knew this. It 
is through his machinations that Nordica, Melba and 
Calvé cannot appear here again, There is no artist 
of the first rank secured for next season except Jean 
Reszké himself, for he certainly is a great artist and 
a shrewd manipulator of women. He has never come 
into conflict with a man of his own prowess, for 





under his management none of his equals is per- 
mitted to come here. Who are his substitutes for 
these three women? Litvinne, his relative? We 
hope so. 


| ygreesvags people who desire to see a handsome 
sheet music and music book establishment 
should visit the new New York headquarters of 
Breitkopf & Hartel at No. 11 East Sixteenth street. 


It is between Union square and Fifth avenue and | 


within three minutes’ walk of THE MusicAL COURIER 
office. 


HAT a good thing it has been for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and the Damrosch 
Company that such artists as Januschowsky, Clem- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


entine De Vere-Sapio and Seygard happen to be on | 


hand prepared to sing all kinds of réles when the | 


regular stars happen to be ill or well. That in itself 
illustrates how big this town is, musically speaking. 





SOME PRESS VIEWS. 


ON OUR WAR AGAINST THE HIGH SALARY CRIME, 


RADUALLY the campaign of THE Musica 
COURIER against the diabolical system of HIGH 
SALARIES to nomadic foreign artists is becoming rec- 
ognized by the press at large. Before we get 
through with the agitation the question will assume 
national importance, for it involves the very life and 
future of music in America and American musical 
art: 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has taken up the cudgel for the American 
public, and says why not give American singersachance? American 
dollars support the institution, and it is but fair and just that our 


own singers should be given precedence. The question then arises, 
‘““Who are the American singers who are at least the equals of those 


who delight us now with their exquisite renditions of Faust, Carmen, | 


Traviata, &c.?"’ Could such a company be formed composed entirely 
of native singers? 

With Colonel Mapleson’s company there was one American girl— 
Susan Strong. Her former home was Brooklyn, and her fellow 


| townsmen turned out to do her honor the night she made her début. 


She quite broke the record in the way of applause and flowers, but it 
was a case of loyalty, pure and simple. The citizens gave her faint 
praise, at least, and we all remember the old saying in that regard. 

Madame Nordica is an American woman and is a great singer, and 
New Yorkers justly feel this winter that they have been defrauded 
of a rightful possession. From what has leaked out of the affair, 
gross injustice has been done Nordica as it appears that she was 
literally “frozen out” by the foreigners. Be that as it may, the 
Metropolitan is as much as ever the resort of fashionable people— 
their parade ground, as it were—and the truly musical, but, as a rule, 
impecunious class, are obliged to be satisfied with the crumbs in the 
way of back rows and “ popular” performances. “ Popular perform. 
ances’ mean that you pay half price for your seat and receive half 
the feast—naturally as one receives only what one pays for in this 
world. “ Bargains” are substitutes for better articles, not equals of 
them. The opera house management graciously offers one star for 
each of these performances—either Edouard de Reszké or occasion- 
ally Melba or Eames, and the rest of the cast is composed of the 
“smaller fry.”” The operas chosen for presentation on these nights 
are usually of a popular character,and the performances are very 
good. But the public is spoiled. Society does not goon “ popular 
nights,”’ and the majority of ordinary people are quite as much im- 
pressed, and perhaps more fascinated by the glittering display in 
the boxes as by the performance. So “ popular nights” are nota 
huge success, and particularly with the management, they quite 
belie their name.—Salt Lake City Tribune, January so. 


There are two ways of looking on the fondness of Americans, New 
Yorkers in particular, for German opera. One is the optimistic view 
of Brander Mathews, who says that the metropolitan public has 
really been undergoing a system of education that causes it to lose 
its relish for such “sugary trifles’’ as the opera of the Trovatore 
sort, and to fall to with relish when such meaty pabulum as Siegfried 
is provided. The other view is similar to that held by those critics of 
public taste who see a lack of sincerity and sense in the love of the 





public for Scotch dialect, for instance. The recent unsuccessful ex- 
periment of Mr. Damrosch in Baltimore, and his scornful criticisms 
of the musical taste of Baltimoreans, has furnished matter for still 
more scornful comments in THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, | 
upon the way in which we in America neglect our own artists and 
fall down before the foreign born. For some reason not apparent on 
the surface, THE MUSICAL COURIER hates Jean de Reszké like cold 
poison, and uses most of its editorial space in “roasting” him from 
almost every conceivable point of view except that of the musical 
critic. 

Most of the “roasts” may be safely disregarded, but it is inter- 
esting to look at one phase of the question which shows very clearly 
the difference between American music lovers and music lovers on 
the Continent. It will be remembered that not long ago a series of 
matinée performances of German opera were given in New York at 
so-called popular prices. It was imagined that there were a great 
many who would be glad to hear the great German artists if the 
price of seats were put within their reach. The experiment was a 
failure. Eventhe customary patrons stayed away. It was difficult 
to account for the fact, save by the theory that grand opera is con- 
sidered a social function, and if the high priced theatre-goers are not 
placed on exhibition the rank and file lose interest. The German 
artists have found that high prices are an inducement, and they place 
the price of their services on a corresponding scale. THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER prints this list of salaries for the same artists in New York 
and Paris, for a single performance : 





New York. Paris. 
or SNS icncodceeesous Sebansndess pebekeeethdsapedeegwe $3,000 $200 
PE ED ccvccccdcedessvcasvkeapocsenperevesdssovesenes 800 80 
PR ccccccccdceccocsoncccesecsesvGsneseestbowesedesetase 1,600 200 
SND cedckacinadnccccegecevtveccsesoens seensGsetedseresens 1,500 200 
PIANGON ... 2. eee eee e eer eeeeneeeeeeeenerersereessesesers TO 100 


Abroad, evidently, it is possible and proper to hear the best music 
for sums which are well called “ reasonable,” and the lovers of music 


are more than willing to pay low prices for seats. 
artists are compelled to be reasonable likewise. Here opera at 
| low prices is shunned, and the crafty De Reszkés behave accordingly. 
Much as we may hate to admit it, the fondness of Americans for 
| high opera is not wholly an artistic fondness, and it may be seriously 
asked whether it is not, in a considerable degree, a fad. The fact 
that De Reszké can get fifteen times as much fora single perform- 
ance in New York as he can in Paris, and the further fact that Ameri- 
can artists are almost entirely eclipsed by the glories of the imported 
singers, gives a disagreeable snobbish aspect to the whole system. 
It is not Mr. De Reské’s fault, but the fault of the American public. 
In this light, the conduct of the Baltimoreans in resisting Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s blandishments may be condoned.—Syracuse Post, January 6 
A great many people regard the cutting of many operas as highly 
| commendable. As it is, most operas close much too late for comfort 
| and for the maintenance of the just interest in the music. The sug- 
| gestion of a better tenor for next year is very good, but 
any opera at all next year is unfortunately problematical. 
The impression is growing steadily that it is time for managers 
and public to strike against the exorbitant prices charged for their 
service by the leading singers.—New York Sun, January 27. 

Now that we have heard Mr. Damrosch’s company for ourselves, 
however, we quite understand the unwillingness of our Baltimore 
neighbors to flock to his performances at the prices nominated in the 
bond. Frankly, we do not think they are worth the money, and 
quite as frankly—we are quite sure that if Mr. Damrosch had 
brought his company here just as he took it to Baltimore his experi- 
ence in the latter city would have been repeated. Influences wholly 
apart from the merits of his company or the prevalence in Washing- 
ton of the Wagnerian cult conspired to make Mr. Damrosch's season 
here a brilliant social and financial success. Upon this fact we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Damrosch, for we regard him as an earn- 
est, conscientious and accomplished teacher in the higher walks of 
music. But we hardly think Baltimore can be justly charged with 
ignorance and lack of artistic apprehension because of its having de- 
clined to pay $5 for performances which, at the best, are barely 
worth $2.50, and which, barring the magnificent young tenor, Kraus, 
would not call for an increase on “the usual rates."— Washington 
Post, January 17. 


Now, my dear reader, I have something here which I want you to 
cast your eyes over. Read it once, then read it again, and then think 
some more. Lilli Lehmann, a German opera singer, who has as much 
gall as she has weight, and that’s about 2 pounds, sang at the Wag- 
ner festival in Bayreuth last summer, and received for her services 
$100 a performance. She is now singing in this country with the 
Damrosch company and is receiving $1,200 a performance! Mme. 
Melba, the well-known singer, resigned from the Metropolitan com- 
pany recently on account of ill health (?), and Mr. Grau, in order to 
take an acceptable company to critical Chicago, opened negotiations 
with Lehmann to take Melba’s place. Here is heranswer: “I will 
accept the engagement for $1,600 a performance!" Now, what do 
you think of that for Dutch gall?-$100 a performance in her own 
“ goot Shermany,” and $1,600 a performance in America! Do you 
blame THE MUSICAL COURIER for making a fight against this sin? 
Is it any wonder these European robbers speak of “ dear 
sour 


Never! 
America and the dear 
grapes! and all the other embellishments of the slang phraseology 
Nuff sed 


American people.’"” Oh, bosh! rats! 


*~_* * * 


What they say of us: 

Jean Reszke—“ American women are studious.’ 
Ed. Reszké—* America is a progressive nation.” 
Calvé—*I do love the American people.” 
Melba—* I am deiighted to return to America.” 
Lehmann—“ America is stupendous.” 
Altogether—“ Hurrah for the American dollar! Damn the Ameri 
can singer!" 

And then the band played 

se *# * 

Lillian Blauvelt has declined an engagement in grand opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and is preparing for an extended concert 
Miss Blauvelt is wise. She has no desire to stick her head in 
Wilkesbarre Times, January 30. 


tour. 
the Reszké lion’s mouth 

“ Would it not be possible to give the readers of the S/ar the bene- 
fit of some of the facts contained in the article in THE MUSICAI 
COURIER I send you marked This paper has been waging a war 
against foreign musical monopolists and high opera prices, and is 
meeting with great success, as the recent failure of the Damrosch 
Company in Baltimore and Washington proves. I say Washington 
also, because I know that many, many tickets were given away at 
the last moment by Mr. Damrosch’s manager, who, I believe, had 
promised a full house, and at any cost he was advised to keep his 
word. 

“ Your publishing this article may assist to rescue many American 
dollars from the De Reszké combine when it appears in Washington, 
and thus aid the good work of giving the public the best music at 
reasonable prices.” — Washington Evening Star, January 23 

(Our original articles here follow in the Star.) 


ENCORE. 

(On Bradley-Martin ball, which takes place to-morrow night.) 

To facilitate matters for young men who shrink from the expense of 
anew costume,ttis said that Mr. Edouard de Reszhé has very kindly 
offered to order any costume that he has been seen in on the stage at a 
price very much more reasonable than it could be had for elsewhere 

Thus everything seems to smile upon this novel entertainment 
which the kind hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin are to provide 
for their old friends and compatriots on this side of the water.— New 
York Sun, January 24. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN ON OPERA'S NEEDS. 

Truly things operatic have come to a pretty pass when, because it 
is possible that two or three pre-eminently great artists like Melba, 
Calvé and the De Reszkés may decide not to sing in this country 
another season, one hears the question discussed in all seriousness 
and good faith as to whether, in such an event, grand opera at the 
Metropolitan next season would be even a possibility. Could any- 
thing be more supremely ridiculous? 

In the natural course of events all these great artists must, from 
one cause or another, retire from the stage some day, and is one to 
believe that on that account grand opera in New York must cease to 


| be given? 


There are enough competent artists obtainable abroad to keep a 
couple of scores of opera houses going with more or less first-class 
opera, and are we in New York so vastly more cultured, intelligent, 
critical and exacting than the audiences in musical centres like Vi- 
enna, Dresden, Munich and Berlin, to say nothing of Paris and Brus- 
sels, that we can refuse to be satisfied with singers and performances 


Therefore the 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


that content the genuine music lovers in those cities? No; for it is 
because we are not genuine music lovers that we are so captiously 
hypercritical. 

INFLUENCES DESTRUCTIVE TO ART 

It is this exclusively personal view of things operatic now current 
in New York, this extolling and over estimating the importance of 
the individual artist at the expense of the music he interprets, this 
subordination of the composer to the singer, which is destructive of 
all genuine artistic feeling and interest, and which, in my judgment, 
goes far to account for the dearth of original operatic composers at 
the present day. When the composer's fancy is bound down and 
limited by his interpreters, how can it be capable of lofty or original 
flights ? 

Some years ago I congratulated Messrs. Abbey & Grau on having 
successfully broken up the pernicious single star system. I am now 
strongly of the opinion that the system of all star or “ ideal” casts, 
which now obtains, is vastly more hurtful to and destructive of the 
highest and best interests of operatic art 

The season following that during which the Metropolitan was 
closed because of the fire was the best, from a financial standpoint, 
that New York had ever known, and on account of this fact Mr. Grau 
is believed to think that, were the Metropolitan to be closed next 
year, correspondingly satisfactory financial results would be obtained 
in the season following 

But he would not, I feel convinced, refuse to give opera at the Met- 
ropolitan next year if by so doing he felt he was running any risk of 
being shut out from the conduct of affairs operatic there in subse- 
quent seasons. 

Such a risk he undoubtedly would run, for now that several highly 
successful seasons have made the Metropolitan a recognized institu- 
tion and factor in our musical and social life, it would certainly be a 
most questionable, not to say suicidal, policy on the part of the stock- 
holders to close up the Metropolitan for a year and allow the public 
to get out of the now pretty well formed habit of going there 

Would it not, indeed, be as well a pitiable confession to the musical 
world at large of our lack of genuine artistic interest in and appreci- 
ation of opera for itself to allow the opera house of a great capital 
like New York to remain dark for a whole season because, for- 
sooth, two or three particular artists were unattainable? The De 
Reszkés and Melba, despite their greatness, had to make their repu- 
tations with the public at large after they got here, and others might 
well be able to do the same thing 

Again, allowing, as is now reported, that this season opera at the 
Metropolitan will do little more than pay all expenses, this in itself 
is more than grand opera can generally do in any other capital of the 
world. If the directors, or rather the creditors, of Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau (Limited) do not feel it worth their while to do business on 
these terms, there are probably others that will; or, failing them 
surely with all the wealth there is in New York, some other basis of 
operation whereby we can have permanent, and not merely inter- 
mittent, opera in this metropolitan city can be established 

NO DIVIDENDS IN GRAND OPERA 

As a money making business for private enterprise and capital 
grand opera is a pretty poor proposition. This fact is recognized the 
world over and has been established by the experience of years, and 
the situation as it is might as well be understood and appreciated here 
first as last 

If we are to have permanent grand opera here, as we undoubtedly 
must and should, somebody has got to pay for it. It is hardly fair to 
expect a limited number of private citizens, however wealthy, to do 
so, and the soonera general popular subscription is started, which, 
by raising enough money to endow the Metropolitan permanently, 
should place that institution on a solid financial basis, beyond the 
reach of fluctuating receipts and varying popular taste, and soina 
position to render the public at large lasting and valuable artistic 
service the better 

Surely some such scheme is practicable; 
and civic pride, to say nothing of the love of art, which certainly 
does exist among us, would carry on such a movement to success 


surely our public spirit 


hitiative 





were some one to take the i 
I said several weeks ago that some change in the conduct of affairs 
operatic at the Metropolitan would ere long be necessary, and, in 
view of recent developments, it looks asif my prediction would be 
realized sooner than I had anticipated.—New York World, Feb- 
ruary 7. 
The keen business instincts of the Reszkés are evi- 


dently gifts not to be despised. 





FOREIGN DISCOURTESY. 
W* are going to forestall a brief chapter on the 
shameless discourtesy of the foreign artist 
invader toward things American by a few remarks 
of truth regarding ourselves. It is very disgusting, 
vulgar and ungrateful, no doubt, to have our most 


cherished institutions carried back to Europe brack- | 


eted in a sneer, while the jingle of mirthful ridicule 
blends generously with the clink of the good fat 
money bags which have been filled here with a supre- 
macy of ease unknown in any other corner of the 


earth. 


and see in just how far we invite the situation our- 
selves. That is, be it well understood how far we in- 
vite the situation when people such as these are 
under consideration. With people of refinement or 
good breeding it could never be invited at all, but we 
are speakiug of a set of people who in nine cases out 
of every ten are persons of no social tact or training, 
and who avail every peg of excuse with as slight a 


But before beginning to give the illbred | 
; : : ites ' ; ‘ 
foreigner his deserts let us pause for a moment | with derision a code of social ethics and an estab- 


Bas . . ‘ : 
lished list of institutions which Americans esteem, 


scruple as might be expected from a barbarian of the | 


outermost cult. 


Was there ever in the world a nation so blindly | 
| high-class social life in later years by virtue of their 


slavish to the power of a name as the American has 
| profession 


allowed itself to become? This is the foreign artists’ 
first excuse for laughing at us, and there is right in 
it. Inthe presence of a loudly echoed name, we 
Americans allow a heavy blind to be drawn across 
our mental vision; we allow our ears to become 
hopelessly stuffed, all power of judgment to be help- 





| decision. 


lessly suspended, and at the close of any perform- 
ance, good, bad, middling or execrable—too often 
the latter—we applaud vociferously and show the 
most spasmodic delight, all for the sake of the indi- 
vidual’s name. It is not a case of how it has been 
done. If a good, untrumpeted artist were to do it 
nobly it might pass unrecognized. It is a case of 
The king can dono wrong. Aha! 
Read the name 


who has done it. 
Never mind the number or the role. 
after it. It’s so-and-so or so-and-so. Good! fine! 

Clap, clap loudly, nothing ina name? Why, there’s 
the whole world of art in it, there’s the nullification 

of public discrimination in it, the stupefaction of 

public taste; there’s the money and the applause in 

it, too, often denied to true merit, for true merit is 

not always posted a half continent over, and it’s 
name often blooms in obscurity with a hundred or 
more for companions. 

Who know best and think most about the delight- | 
ful way in which the Americans allow themselves to 
be humbugged, and who chuckles unctuously behind 
themselves of 


doors about it? Why the artists 
course. ‘‘I sang disgracefully,” an artist might ad- 
mit to a confidant ‘‘but it went just the same. It’s 


the identical result no matter what I give these 
They féte and applaud me just the | 


Once we get the wool pulled 


Americans, 
same.” It’s all true. 
over our eyes and our ears filled with a good, round 
resonant name we will not permit ourselves to see | 
straight or hear anything but the magical name. So 
let the artists chuckle. There's lots of meaning in 
their chuckle. 

They well know that, however famous they had 
made their name abroad, the day they ceased to do 
good work would be entered against them and due 
record of their decadence filed, with courtesy and in- 
dulgence no doubt, but with absolute honesty and 
No matter how beloved they have been, 


or how noble has been their work, artists abroad can- 


| with the social 





not offer the public second-class for first-class ma- 
terial solely on the strength of a reputation 

But they can do it here and get a heavy premium |} 
for being kind enough to come over and do it, too. 
They know well what slip-slop stuff they can offer, 
and when they find a fatuous, bigoted public laying 
all its judgment on the altar of nothing but a name, 
small wonder they go behind doors here and chuckle 
and then go back to Europe and laugh out loud 

This is the one serious loophole given these foreign- 
ers for ridicule, and, like everything else experienced 
by them here, it is based on our indulgence and 
generosity. But itis not the 
upon which to pass the merry jest when they get 
They laugh at most things 


one ground they find 


back to European soil 
social in America, particularly at things they have 
never seen, but of which they have read passionate 
accounts in cheap newspapers The majority of 
these men and women form their ideas of American 
social life across the a la carte table of a hotel, or 
sometimes by incidental entertainments given in their 
honor by people who are not in any way representa- 





tive of the best strata of society. And now who are | 
these people who venture to discuss derisively Ameri- 
can social institutions? From whence do they come | 
themselves ? 
It should 
artist be the son of a blacksmith or a prince. 


that an artist as an 
Their 


make no matter 


birth or breeding are no justifiable subjects of curi- 
osity or value, nor would they ever be thought about 
or commented on depreciatingly but for the fact that | 
sO many notoriously low-born artists presume to treat 


but of which these commentators know absolutely 
nothing from the standpoint of any country. 

The main body of artists who come over here and 
let loose their tongues are born the children of peas- 
ants. 
answers nothing for the social. 
the limits of their birth in an artistic way, but they 
have lived throughout the most receptive period of 


That they have absorbed the art atmosphere 
They have escaped 


their lives in crude, if not absolutely ignorant and 
vulgar surroundings, and the peeps given them at 


are altogether insufficient to give the 
most intelligent of them a basis even for social com- 
parisons. 

They don’t stop, however, at mere social compari- 


sons when they get to America. They just stuff up | 


19 


back to their beloved 


these 


abuse, and when they get 


Europe what a jovial time they have of it, 


products of the lowest social soil, laughing round 


their al fresco supper tables at the absurd, ignorant 


social solecisms of those vulgar rich Americans 


Of course in alluding to products of the lowest 
social soil we do not mean to include those semi- 


princelings with fruitful prefixes to their names who 
hail from palaces and whose holidays are spent careen- 
} 


ing over vast estates, estates which have become a 


matter of history (American newspaper history) 
estates so gigantic that their owners never even see 
the end of them. Artists who emerge from such 

nvincingly 


imposingly noble surroundings bearing a cony 
the Amer- 


aristocratic cognomen could no doubt give 
icans a lesson in manners if they had a mind to, but 
for some occult reason or other they never foregather 

this country. Unkind 
1 


beauty is not always 


element of 
people say it is because personal 
on a level with noble birth and possessions, but this 
should be taken with a grain of salt, for these prince- 


lings sometimes look even lovely as well as affecting 


on the stage. But of course, if there be any truth in the 
charge of ugliness and fat faced-ness, it isa just and 
virtuous idea to stick to your hotel and not disturb 
the myth of romance which has been woven around 


you. That would be too cruel toa nation of well- 
tried and proven idealists 

A word to the wise would counsel these superla- 
tively underbred singers and players who bleed our 


coffers to a state of now almost incurable ang@mia 


to keep their mouths closed on topics of which they 


know nothing unless they see fit to open them in a 
spirit of gratitude and respect America has stood 
much which she is on the verge of inging toa rapid 
conclusion, but this offensiveness to cap the climax 


she will not endure another season 

So bring forth your most respectful manners, ladies 
and gentlemen of Europe, if you believe you are to 
breathe here another season And meantime let 
good Americans be true to themselves, draw forth 
their weapons of justice and discrimination, cease to 
make of any name a fetish, and give honor and credit 
fully and solely where they are duc 





COMPARATIVE SCALE 


PEE NIGHT. 
(LATEST REVISION, ) 
New York 

i Chicago Paris 

Jean Reszke $3,000 $200 
Ed. Reszk¢ 2 000 R0 
Melba 1,600 200 
Calvé 1.500 200 
Plangon 750 100 
Bayreuth 

Lilli Lehmant 1,000 100 


(She demands ($1,600 with the Metropolitan Company.) 


| hon was printed in the 





Sun last week 











WAGNEI ERMAN I I 
To the Editor of the Sun 
SikR—In to-day’s Sun, among the Foreign N« of Rea st, I 
find this M.G ancais, I ka 
deadly blow against ( ar 8 
plots are not German eg fi 
eer Lohengrin ala rristan, as 
we Ce c 
Max Nor 1 has called attent n to the same tact in his « aracter 
istically vigorous manner oO g we of De 4 l the 
following 
‘He [Wagner t ( phrase 
ology. Was he I s} wl ste al f w 
| ing that the h $s pieces were eval German figures 
these Frenchmer abanters ese Islance a Norwegians, 
these women ‘ a t at us being ad fetched 
from the poen t ea northern Frar wl with the ex 
| ception of Tar ‘ e Meiste nge ave ne a single 
drop of German b! l or a single German fibre in their whol | 


NEWARK, N. J., January & c. Vv. B 
We have discussed Nordau and Nietzche’s attacks 
on Wagner until the subject has become wearisome 

iims the beauty of silence 


Heinrich Pudor, who procl 


in loud sounding pamphlets, 


IS anothnet 


he deserved in 


thor- 


gentleman 
who has been given more space than 
THE Musical 
oughly his opinion about Wagner's anonymous ante- 


COURIER He ventilated most 


cedents, his racial characteristics and his strong 


affinities for Celtic themes. In effect he declared 
that Wagner was a Celt and his music un-German 
So echoed Nordau, and both Nordau and Pudor 
stole—for that is the only word that expresses it 

stole their opinions of Wagner from : the unfortunate 
Friederich Nietzsche’s Der Fall Wagnet The back 


files of THE MusicaL CouRIER contains many columns 


their money bags to a merry tune of open mouthed | on the subject. 








THE MUSICAL 


RESZKE’S* SUBTERFUGE. 


> 


Grau’s Candor. 


(See Opposite Page.) 


M* RESZKE has suddenly replied to the state- 
ments published by THE MusicaL COURIER in 
an official interview published in the New York 
Herald \ast Sunday and signed by him and also illus- 
trated with a large portrait furnished to that paper 
by the eminent singer and accomplished artist. We 
reprint his interview and some of the remarks made 
by Mr. Grau, and a comparison between the two in- 
terviews will disclose the cunning on the one part 
and the candor of the other. As some persons may 
not be able, at first glance, to discover the subter- 
fuge we will endeavor to make it visible even to the 
most ardent worsuippers of this complacent egotist. 
IN THE FIRST PLACE 
no one ever accused Jean Reszké or his associates of 
thinking that the salaries demanded by them were 
exorbitant. Who ever accused them of thinking 
anything of the kind? It never interested anyone 
what he thought of it; what the American people 
think of it is the question. We must once again ad- 
mire the ingenuousness of this remarkably shrewd in- 
dividual. It is really an intellectual treat to analyse 
the psychological basis of his mental operations. 
He starts in at once with a complete subversion of 
the whole situation. What 4e thinks of the high 
salary crime? As the chief recipient of the money, 
how can he admit that he thinks it anything but the 
hire due to the laborer for his work? The artificial 
abjectness of this remark, intended to create sym- 
pathy for him, is one of the weak spots of his studied 
reply, and certainly he is ‘‘ sure” that Melba and ‘‘I 
feel” that every dollar received by them is earned. 
Certainly; all they get is earned by them, particu- 
larly in their own estimation, and no one ever doubt- 
ed that they and he thought so. Mr. Reszké is per- 
fectly consistent. He considers the American people 
an aggregation of idiots, and he does not hesitate to 
intimate to them that he is of that opinion, otherwise 
he would never have written such a statement, em- 
bodying the reductio ad absurdum. ‘‘1 do not think I 
have ever made any exorbitant demands.” ‘/ do 
not think 7 am a poor singer.” <‘‘/ do not think 
/ think other than right.” All the same reductio ad 

absurdum; all the same kind of nonsense. 

There is no such issue before us as the one you at- 
tempt to introduce. THE MUSICAL COURIER has been 
claiming for nearly a year that the salaries paid to you 
and to your confréres and to other foreigners consti- 
tute a crime against the people here, because you sing 
for so much lessin Europe, the ditference constituting 
an outrage upon our nation and a strangulation of 
our musical future. Not what you think of yourself or 
the value of your services, but what the public thinks, 
constitutes the issue, or rather one of them flowing 
from this national debasement. We do not propose 
to permit you to obscure the real point by making 
your clever digression. It certainly is of no con- 
sequence to anyone, so far as the question under dis- 
cussion is concerned, what you think of it. 


FALSE BY IMPLICATION. 

Let us repeat the next vital statement you make. 

‘*T receive a guarantee for the same amount a night in 
this country as I do in the principal cities in Europe, plus 
25 per cent. on the gross receipts over $5,500. ss 

This statement is subject to many contradictory 
definitions. What is a guarantee? Isit a salary? 
Does Mr. Reszké get $1,250 a night for any number 
of performances except in America ? 

Answer: No. 

In the principal cities of Europe Mr. Reszké does 
not sing at all. He has the same control of Covent 
Garden, London, he has here, but he sings there a 
few times and gets a much smaller income. Where 
does he sing on the Continent! He does not sing in 
any of the principal cities of Europe. If so, where? | 


A few performancesin Paris ? Does Mr. Reszké com- | 
pare these fragments of engagements with his Ameri- | 
can engagement for himself, his brother and his | 
relatives from November to April with an income of 
about $300,000 ? 

He and his family do not receive $300,000 in 


| 





Europe in ten years—not in ten years. If Mr. Reszké 
sings on the Continent it is for a few nights at the low 
European gauges. The //us25 per cent. on the gross 
receipts over $5,500 is a fiction, for there are no such 
receipts possible, except during great fétes, such as a 
coronation or a jubilee, or in the celebration of a great 
victory. This statement of Reszké is therefore a sub- 
terfuge of a very ordinary character, and it again at- 
tempts to obscure the real issue. 
EXCEPTIONAL LIBERALITY. 

that he formerly received 
Conse- 


Mr. Reszké says 
25 per cent. on all receipts over $5,000. 
quently when Calvé in Carmen drew $13,000 or $14,- 
000in Chicago Jean Reszké received, including his 
fixed salary, $3,500, No wonder Calvé demurred, 
Even a foreign singer would kick at this, particularly 
when she at that time received only $600. Now when 
a $12,000 house comes along at the Metropolitan, 
Reszke gets only $2,875! And he proposes to tell us 
that he is making sacrifices in returning to America! 
How preposterous! How impudent! 14,000 to 15,- 
000 francs a night, more than a whole month’s 
income in Europe, and yet he struggles to return 
to America, and really expect us to believe such a 
nursery story. 

DOES NOT LIKE THE COUNTRY. 

We admire M. Reszké for cordially admitting that 
he is more fond of Europe than of America. In that 
respect he has our heartiest sympathies, although if 
he really did care so much more for his friends and 
associations over there than for the transitory ac- 
quaintances here, he should remain at home if the 
salaries paid to him there are nearly equivalent to 
those paid here. There is the rub, Mr. Reszké. 

Your ‘‘ guarantee ” in Europe is the same as here, 
and your per cent. is as great, and of course, ergo, 
your income is as great, and you like it better there, 
and you have your family, your friends and your as- 
sociates over there and you have no pleasures here 
and yet you come here in preference. Noble soul! 
How misrepresented and abused is this self-sacrific- 
ing nature! And then it required all this time to 
make such a discovery, too, although in some cases 
the greatness of men is not discovered until after 
their death. It took nearly 400 years to discover the 
grandeur of the character of Giordano Bruno. Ber- 
lioz, poor Berlioz! had to die before his work re- 
ceived recognition, and the late Anton Bruckner and 
Botticelli, and even Richard Wagner himself—all, 
like Jean Reszké, had to wait for time to disclose 
their greatness. He had tosing here six seasons and 
make a million dollars, poor fellow, before we dis- 
covered from him that he could make just as much 
(at least in guarantees) in Europe, and that he pre- 
ferred to live there, and yet that he came here every 
year and would kindly come again next season. Isn't 
that nice? Who would have ever thought so by 
looking at him ? 





CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Continuing his polished logic Mr. Reszké tells us that 
he always is afraid of catching cold and that he is 
‘‘careful to avoid possible cold.’’ Cherry Pectoral is 
highly recommended in all cases of cold. It is a 
mighty good thing for us Americans that we have 
this remedy always ready at hand, for we can hardly 
conceive of the consequences to the people of this 
rich but young and frail country if Jean Reszké 
should become reckless and catch a cold. And that 
is a wonderful moral lesson he is instilling into us. 
He conveys to us the impression that we are under 
obligations to him for being so careful that no cold 
can catch him and also because he will not catch 
any. And, besides that, people should hereafter re- 
member that they put others under obligations by 
taking care of themselves. That’s the new law and 
the new ethics. If you do not take care of yourself 
it will be someone else’s fault, and if you do take 
care of yourself so that you are always in good con- 
dition to make money for yourself the others must 
thank you for it. If they, however, should happen 


COURIER. 
| to forget, there is still the Cherry Pectoral to be had 


} 
| 
| 











at any drug store for 25 cents. 
DOING IT CHEAP. 

Mr. Reszké confirms our first argument toward 
the end of his interview, where he asserts that he 
does not regard his terms at the Metropolitan as ex- 
cessive. This again embodies what he thinks. He 
is, in his estimation, conferring a favor upon us by 
coming here; he can get just as much in Europe; he 
he has all his pleasures and associations there and he 
likes it better, but he comes here on terms not ex- 
cessive. And he actually expects us to believe all 
this contradiction, insincerity and hypocrisy inter- 
mingled with unconcealed falsehoods, for no one who 
esteems himself can afford to believe that Mr. 
Reszké considers himself as truthful in these con- 
flicting and contradictory statements. 

He convicts himself. Does he not finally say that 
a ‘‘singer’s services are worthy whatever they will 
bring in the open market ?”” ‘‘Should he not ask as 
much as managers will pay?” is the question put by 
Mr. Reszké. And does this not signify in any and 
every transaction of commerce that the article goes 
where the greatest price for it is obtained. Cer- 
tainly. And does not the return of Reszké signify 
that he gets the greatest price here? Certainly. 
And does it not then follow that all his statements 
are idle, childish nonsense or preconceived insin- 
cerity ? Certainly. No man will remain absent from 
those he loves or the land he loves unless he is com- 
pensated in some fashion. The whole interview con- 
tributes a terrible indictment against this man’s 
assumed position. He confirms our charge that he 
is the most potent representative of this dreadful 
scourge—the high salary crime. 

THE GREAT ISSUE. 

And now, after reading his signed statement, we 
wish to observe that he has ignored the issue entirely. 
Not one syllable does he utter on American music, on 
American musicians or on music in our own country, 
and these points embrace our great issue. What are 
Mr. Reszké’ s income, his pleasures, his fear of cold, his 
views on his own salary—what are all these trivial 
questions of a purely egotistical character as com- 
pared with our great question of the future of music 
in America or the future of American musicians. Mr. 
Reszké, as we have always asserted, is not interested 
in us or our artistic development; it is merely a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, and he unconsciously admits 
it. He has nothing to say about our musical future; 
it cannot affect him. He is so intensely interested in 
himself, he represents such a concentrated mass of 
petty egotism that in a well conceived, studied and 
analyzed interview he forgets entirely the chief issue 
under consideration, being so completely absorbed in 
himself. 

And why not? Is it to be expected that weak 
human nature can withstand the onslaughts made 
upon the mind and character of this otherwise good- 
hearted and courteous gentleman? He has been the 
subject of hysterical adulation for years past, and 
has hardly been able to pick up an American news- 
paper that has not contained some flattering remarks 
about himself. Howcan he help concluding that the 
whole solar, in fact the sidereal system revolves 
around his personality ? What, then, is the issue of 
America’s musical future to him as compared with 
his future personally. With such views his interview 
was sure to be nothing less than an explosion of 


egotism. Little Reszké after all. 





Some of Mme. Melba’s most intimate friends have advised her to 
sing in opera in Paris as soon as she has recovered enough from the 
fatigue of the voyage in order to prove that her breakdown here was 
merely physical. It will probably be reported all through Europe 
that her voice has failed, and it will take some time and trouble to 
counteract the effect of these false rumors. In addition to that dis- 
advantage she will be compelled on her Pay egy to face audi- 
ences prepared to judge her asa singer who has lost her best pow- 
ers. Her appearance here convinced those who heard her that noth- 
ing of the kind was true, but Europe will only have heard the 
reports of her breakdown and-found that she has given up her engage- 
ments in this country and returned to Paris. Mme. Melba’s last ap- 

arances in Paris were made at the Grand Opéra late last spring in 

homas’s Hamlet. She was to have appeared previously at the 
Opéra Comique in Manon, but that performance was given up owing 
to her engagements here. Paris is always eager to hear her, and a 
few appearances in opera there would settle all doubts as to the con- 
dition of her voice. 


HE above is from the New York Sun of February 3. 
Melba can sing a half dozen times a year in 
Paris for 1,000 francs ($200) a performance. She does 
not receive as much for these total appearances as 
she gets here for one, and she therefore sings in 
Paris only for the purpose of advertising herself in 
America. Business and art make a great combina- 
tion. 
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RESZKE SPEAKS. 


> 


Grau Also. 


(From the New York Herald.) 


T™ New York /Hera/d of Sunday last, February 
7, published the following official interview: 

The question has been agitated a good deal lately whether 
or not grand opera artists have not reached a point in their 
demands for salary that endangers the future of opera in 
this country by making financial success in its presentation 
impossible. Comment has often been made, for instance, 
upon the well-known fact that M. Jean de Reszké, the lead- 
ing tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, receives 
$1,250 a night as a guarantee and 25 per cent. of the gross 
receipts over $5,500. Other salaries are also known to be 
very heavy. 

The idea has taken root in some quarters, and seems to be 
rapidly spreading, that the leading singers of the Metro- 
politan company are overpaid and that the time is coming 
when either operatic stars must be satisfied with smaller 
salaries or grand opera must be undertaken, if at all, upona 
smaller scale. 

As a rule operatic singers are averse to talking upon this 
subject, but M. Jean de Reszké was found in a talkative 
mood. The story is in his own words. 

‘‘I am aware,” said M. de Reszké, ‘‘that the opinion is 
entertained in some quarters that the principal operatic 
artists are paid excessive salaries, which they are supposed 
to heartlessly wring from a reluctant public. While I have 
my Own very positive conviction on the subject, ! feel a 
hesitancy about committing my views to writing for publi- 
cation, lest my intentions be misconstrued. The Hera/d, 
however, has been at all times so fair and impartial in its 
treatment of matters relating to the lyric and dramatic 
stage that I cannot with good grace refuse an answer to the 
question. 

‘Of course, you must understand, to begin with, that I 
am simply speaking for myself, although I think it is safe 
to presume that my opinion on the matter is quite generally 
shared by my brother and sister artists. I say, therefore, 
that it is my belief, based upon a long experience, that the 
singer is a laborer who is ‘worthy of his hire,’ and I am 
sure that there is no artist who is a member of the Metro- 
politan company—and I include Mme. Melba, who, I feel, is 
still one of us—who does not earn every dollar he or she 
receives. 

NO EXORBITANT DEMANDS, 

‘* With regard to myself—and here I will again ask your 
indulgence for my personal references, inasmuch as the 
question you put to me is so directly personal—I must say 
that I do not think I have ever made any exorbitant de- 
mands upon the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

‘*T receive a guarantee for the same amount a night in 
this country as I doin the principal cities of Europe, plus 
25 per cent. on the gross receipts over $5,500. 

‘* It may surprise some to learn that this is less than I 
have received in former seasons, when the percentage al- 
Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau have been my friends, however, and I 


lowed me was upon the excess of $5,000 


cheerfully assent to the modification of our terms in view 
of their difficulties. Furthermore, notwithstanding the fact 
that neither M. Alvarez nor M. Van Dyck will be available 
next season, I have consented to return to America next 
autumn on the same terms, although if I were a man who 
sought to make a purely selfish application of the law of 
supply and demand, I might have used this fact as a justi- 
fication for demanding increased terms. 

‘* But since I first came to America I have never asked an 
increase of salary, have never said the more the public 
favors me the more I must be paid. In fact, I formerly got 
a larger percentage, though I draw larger audiences now. 

‘‘lam very grateful for the kindness shown me by the 
public, but since we are talking plainly on this delicate 
and personal question of operatic engagements, let me say 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| enjoyment there, all of which are entirely denied me while 


| here. 


quite as great should we remain in Europe instead of com- 
ing here. Special engagements in London, Paris, Vienna, 
| Berlin, St. Petersburg and elsewhere would give us almost 
| as much as we earn here. For you must consider that we 
| lose a whole month on the journey coming and going, with 
| a rest of a week each time, and that our expenses for five 


| or six months here are double what they would be on the 


other side Our personal enjoyment, if our engagements 


| were abroad, would be incalculably greater. 
| ‘In the five months we spend here each season we have 
a few leisure hours. It is a period of incessant rehearsal 
| for I never sing the same part two nights in succession 
While in Europe I could sing the same opera over and over 
again, in America the bill is constantly changed, and I am 
continually trying over the scores to keep them well mem- 
orized or to have rehearsals with other singers. Between 
work at the opera house or in my own apartments and be 

ing house bound during climatic changes or bad weather, I 
am fairly a prisoner. 

‘*T am always in dread of catching a cold and being unable 
to sing, which might mean a disarrangement of the reper 
tory and my non-appearance when announced. I am so 
careful to avoid possible colds that I abandon almost all 
social enjoyments during the long operatic season. I have 
not once failed to appear this season when announced, but | 
have only succeeded by giving myself up entirely to my 
duties at the opera house 

The sole reason, indeed, for my promise to return next 
autumn is the assurance by Mr Grau and by the gentlemen 
who are the stockholders of the opera house that my coming 
back will materially aid their plans for the next season of 
opera. I beg you will not think me egotistical, vain or as 
overestimating my worth in saying all this, but when I an 
discussing such purely personal questions I must be par 
doned for speakiug freely about myself 


REASONS FOR RETURN 


‘*The directors have told me again and again that I am 
needed next season, and I feel that under these circum 
stances it would be ungenerous on my part to say No” to 
those who have been such good friends tome. Toabandon 


the company now would make me feel like a soldier desert 
ing his post before the losses recently sustained by those in 
command have been fully retrieved 

‘To return to the criginal question of artists’ sal 


resun 





and speaking only for myself, as I am not j 
speak for others, I will repeat that I really d 





Oo not res 





my terms with the Metropolitan management as excessive 

‘‘When a singer has devoted twenty-five years to the 
earnest, serious, thoughtful, expensive and trying study of 
voice art, and his efforts have been crowned with what the 
public have been pleased to call success, don’t you think 


that the singer’s services are worth whatever they will 





bring in the open market 


‘*Should he not ask as much as managers are 





pay, just as he should be content to receive as little as 
place can be filled for 

‘* Are the artists of the Metropolitan receiving too much 
in salary if they can draw an audience that pays for thei1 
salaries and a profit besides ?” 
The above report of the interview with M. de Reszké was 

I 
shown him and received his approval. He returned it to 
I 

the Hera/d with the following note 

‘‘T have read the foregoing interview had with me by a 

& § 


reporter of the H/era/d, and it is a correct report of the 


> 


views expressed by me JEAN DE Reszxf 


rr. Grau. 
OPERATIC SALARIES 
Regarding the future of opera here, and the large salaries 
paid to the principals, Mr. Grau said yesterday: ‘‘ New 
York is too important a musical centre to be deprived of 


opera even for a season. The public is exacting, perhaps 


too much so, being absolutely unwilling to put up with any- 
thing but the very best. I don’t think, however, that such 
a company as ours could be duplicated anywhere. The 


salaries of the leading artists I don’t regard as extravagant, 





that if I consulted nothing but my own inclination and per- | 
sonal comfort, coupled with my best business interests, I | 
would not come back to America next season. 

“Aside from purely domestic reasons there is much to in- | 
duce me to spend the season in Europe. Delightful to me | 
as my New York engagements have been, I have my home, 
my people, my closest associations abroad, and for several | 
years most of my life has been spent here. 


‘‘I have warm personal friends of influence in Vienna, 


, ‘ : 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, who have been urging me most | 


earnestly to return to those cities and appear in opera, es- | 
pecially as Siegfried and Tristan, and I assure you it has 
been very difficult for me to resist their kindly, pressing in- | 
vitations. 
MORE PROFIT IN EUROPE. 

‘“‘In any one cf those cities I am not far from my own 
home in Poland, and would have frequent opportunities | 
between engagements for rest and recreation and social 


Mme. Calvé nearly double what she received dut 


as some would have the public believe, in view of what the 
same artists can earn elsewhere. The salaries of most of 
them, it is true, have increased since their first visit to 
America, but in many cases these increases were provided 
for in contracts which were forterms of years 

‘*Mme. Melba received during the present season fully 
60 percent. more salary than during her first year here 





ig her 





first season; M. Plangon double; Signor Ancona, double; 
Mme. Eames nearly five times as much as we paid her at 


first, while Mme. Nordica last season received nearly two 


} 


and a half times what we paid her during the season she 


| began with us. MM. de Reszkéarean exception to the rule, 


their fixed salaries and percentages never increasing since 
their initial engagement; on the contrary, wonderful to 
relate, a change being made in the percentage in favor of 
the management. 

‘*T have often asked myself the question, At the rate at 
which salaries are increasing at present, what will a prima | 





‘The profit to me and my brother, financially, would be 





donna or a tenor earn fifty years hence? Jus 
difference between what they get to-day and what prima 
donnas and tenors, who were probably their equals, got 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago Probably the opera 


houses of the future will be buil 


t to contain 10,000 seats 
‘‘On the whole, we individually cannot complain to any 
great extent. This is our fifth consecutive opera season, 


leaving out the year in which the Metropolitan was de 








stroyed by fire, and it is pleas t to be able to say that 
every one of them was financially successful, a result, I am 
sure, unprecedent as far as America is concerned. In 
1891-2 we made § 000 n 1893-4, S188.000: in 1894-5, 
$122,000 n 1895-6. $88 000 Before the Nilsson days 





$3,000 was a big house, and $50,000 in a season was doing 





marvelously well 





‘*What the future has in store is hard te say, but it cer 
tainly seems to me that the taste for opera is cont ully on 
the east ind t prospect to conti! um of the 
successf | opera easons are very favorabk 


As Mr. Van Dyck cannot come before 1898, or M. Al 





irez before 1900, the success of next season depends 
argely on M. Jean de Reszké’s return. It was or at my 
earnest solicitation that he returned tl east und I fee 
that I may de pe d 1p Oo relations as friends ore tha 
to our relat is artist at mpresa to sure h com 
ng back next i He | een ve val to us in the 
past and to a great extent disinterested, and I am sure that 
Iam voicing the desires of all the opera patrons and the 
public in general in expressing the wish that he may con- 
tinue to retur! ea 

Mr. Gra v1 actively a r inawé ent of the pera 
at Covent Garde t s He was elect managing 
director to succeed tl late Sir Augustus Harri 

The remarks of M Gra ire manly, honest 
straightforward and American, and require no 


further comment 


— the New York Suwa says 














L be M A bbe i and there 

Zz pers . t } It 
‘ i safe N t re satt N 

s t riven f 
Mr. A i a I urtet tha . a 

a art wi r s t} . 

tl had N ed 
I S 1s ret put wit i engveance Henry |] 

} + ] hier + +} fr\7 
Abbey ictually Sa cer ery a ( tnes¢ T- 
eigners, W » were »y I He statec t 
one of the staff of this - eiterat wha 
had fre 1e1 y be€ declare by him imely, that he 
would never engage an America ger if he could 
possibly avoid it He died worth $200, after having 
devised ways and means tc put into the hands of the 
Reszkés and other foreigners millions of American 
gold And they sing ata benefit for his daughter! 
Why, she is an American. They want money 
fron An ( The only benefit at which 

Reszkés sing is the annual performance for the 

ief of the management, and the money taken in on 

that occasion is kept by the Reszkes, as it so under- 

7 } ; ’ +} ‘ no { "4% 4 } ] 1, t r 
stood Detore they sing oO tis back pay due to them, 
and is the very thing that keeps the management 
short Their own brother-in-law is in the box-office 
+ 17 mnteanada th Hin . 
LO SUP L¢ ( t ¢ I ces 


In an interview published last Sunday in the New 


York Herald, Jean Reszké 


unhesitatingly says that 


he does not care te ve n this « ntry ind we do 
not see how anyone can blame the man This 
country S a iine ( ntry to maké¢ money ut to 
spend it give us Et ope nless we are Ame ins 
ind then we can spend it all on Reszké and his 
family 


Miss Abbey will have to look to her American 


friends. The men and women for whom her father 
worked cannot recognize any noral cla m on her 
part, for he taught them to believe that they did him 
a favor by accepting the high salaries he gave them 
He is largely responsible for this culture of egotism 


‘gen statistics must of necessity be defective 

in any particular that is unofficial. The census 
does not pose as literally correct, but is considered 
as a general guide of comparative figures 
directions. The census of 1870 gave it that this 
country contained 5,753 female musicians and musi 


teachers. For tworeasons we did not consider thes« 


figures correct; first, because such statistics as cove! 


musicians and music teachers are unobtainable 
second, because we had a fait estimate ot New 
York, Boston and Brooklyn female musicians and 
music teachers, and, radiating from this estimate, we 


found that 5,753 was far below the number 


For the same reasons we give little credit to the 


1890 census—twenty years later—on the same sub- 
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ject. This makes the number 34,519, about seven 
times as many in twenty years, which, in the same 
ratio, would make it about 80,000 and over now. It 
is our firm opinion that this country contains no less 
150,000 women who are musicians or music 



















































than 
teachers, as those terms are applied in America. 
They give lessons at from 25 cents an hour to $10 a 
half hour, and they receive annually millions of dol- 
lars, which represent so much money for the support 
and education of thousands upon thousands of fami- 
The great mass of readers of THE MUSICAL 
We estimate that at 
music teachers 


lies. 
COURIER belong to this class. 
least 50,000 female musicians and 
alone read this paper every week. 





Hofrath Zeller’s Downfall. 
[From the London Dazly Jelegraph.} 
CASE is attracting public attention here 
which has indeed long occupied the courts, but has 
now entered upon a critical stage. This lawsuit concerns 
an official in the Ministry for Public Instruction, the Hof- 
rath Karl Zeller, against whom the public prosecutor has 
preferred an accusation of perjury. the existing 
social constitution of things in Austria it is natural for the 
public here to cry out: ‘‘ How monstrous must the crime be 
of a man so highly placed when the public prosecutor ar- 
raigns him before the tribunal—a man who is a government 






From 


However, in this case there are other causes 
Herr Zeller is 


also one of the most famous operetta composers of the pres- 


official.” 
which attract public attention to the trial. 


ent day, and two of his operettas, the Vogelhindler and 
the Obersteiger, have been heard in the theatres of most 
other lands. The Vogelhindler has 
London by the company in which Frau Palmay figured as 


een performed in 


star. 

The facts are as follows: Zeller, who had lost his parents 
early in life, was brought up in the house of a relative, at 
whose death a will was found bequeathing to his wife only 
the interest of his large fortune, while the bulk was left to 
his favorite Zeller. In addition to the money detailed in 
the testament, there was also a large sum of ready money, 
amounting to 29,000 fiorins, and this latter sum Zeller de- 
clared the deceased had presented to him during his life- 
time. A lawsuit was -instituted, in the course of which 
Zeller swore to his statement, while the widow of the de- 
ceased man declared it was an impossibility that her late 
husband could have left this sum to Zeller, as he had prom- 
ised it to her before his death. The whole affair would 
probably have been put on the shelf if the Socialist organs 
had not raised a hue and cry and energetically demanded 
that the case should not be hushed up and put out of sight 
because it concerned a Hofrath and a man holding a gov- 
ernment post. 

The affair then took a tragical turn. 
suspended both Zeller and his salary until the conclusion of 
the trial, and Zeller, overwhelmed mentally and bodily by 


The Government 





























his misfortune, became temporarily insane, and had, 1n 
addition, an attack of paralysis. For months he lay hover- 
ing between life and death; the physicians declared him 
hopelessly lost, and in consequence of his unfortunate state 


the case cannot be tried, neither can Zeller have the oppor- 
tunity of proving his innocence, though he, as well as his 
counsel and other persons well acquainted with the testa- 
mentary dispositions, declare him to be guiltless. The en- 
deavor to conclude the trial in the absence of Zeller was re- 
jected, as the Austrian criminal law does not admit of such 
procedure. 
unfortunate prospect of dying without being able to clear 
himself, and he may thus leave to his children a dishon- 
ored name, which, but for his unhappy illness, he might 
have been able to vindicate. 


Edith Wynne.—A dispatch from 


uary 25. 
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HE event of last Tuesday’s fifth quartet soirée 
of the Bohemians was the presence in Bechstein Hall 


of Antonin Dvor4k. The fact became known, however, to 
the general audience only after the second number on the 





program. Dvordak’s A flat quartet, op. 105, which was so 


| gloriously performed and elicited such a rousing enthusi- 


asm, especially after the electrifying finale, that the com- 
poser was brought upon the platform by his countrymen, 
the reproductive artists, who themselves came in for no 
less a share of the applause. 

If I had then been in possession of THE MusicaL Courter 
of January 6 I should have interviewed the great Bohemian 
as to his intended return to the United States, which Mrs. 
Jeanette Thurber proclaims in that number of the paper. 
As it was, I merely shook hands with the composer, who 
looked hale and hearty, and in fact much fresher and younger 
than he did upon his return from the United States the 
season before last. His A flat string quartet, though it is 
full of ideas, some of them quite novel and some very pretty, 
seemed to me less interesting than several of his previous 
quartets, especially the one with the second and third 
movements both in G minor, because I had the impression 
of less careful workmanship and even aslight flippancy in 
general structure and form, even the slow movement in F 
major showing a certain lack of dignity. The scherzoin F 
minor, however, is an exception; it is not only very brilliant, 
it is also a model movemeni in every way, 

The Dvorak quartet was preceded by Brahms’ C minor 
quartet, the first one from op. 51, which is not one of the 
great chamber music writer's happiest efforts. It is lacking 
sadly in inspiration throughout and sounds labored and at 
inoments really uninteresting, even when performed by 
such artists as the Bohemians. 

The third portion of the program consisted of Beethoven's 
E minor and the second of the Rasumoffski quartets, which 
I could not’ hear on account of what follows. 


* *# 


It rained Beethoven sonatas in Berlin all last week, or, in 
order to express myself in a little more dignified style, 
Beethoven sonatas reigned in Berlin all last week, in fact 
they reigned supreme. 

In the Singakademie on Tuesday night Prof. Waldemar 
Meyer and the court pianist, Miss Martha Remmertt, gave 


the first of two soirées, the programs of which were made 


The famous composer has now before him the | 


_E : London states that | 
Edith Wynne, a soprano singer, died at Kensington, Jan- | 


up of all of Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and piano. There 
are ten of these, and the first five were given that night in 
chronological order. On account of the above chamber 
music soirée 1 missed the three sonatas which constitute 
Beethoven's op. 12, and I was not particularly sorry. They 
constitute nice music to listen to in a parlor when they are 
performed by two musical persons between a cup of tea and 
a sandwich, when they are even conducive of fostering dis- 
creet conversation. But concert music they are not, and I 
don’t think were intended as such by Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

The A minor sonata, op. 23, and the F major one, op. 
24, the concert givers played in a neat, easy going style, 
with good ensemble. In the reproduction it became notice- 
| able to a careful ear that the professor’s playing is just a 


| trifte effeminate, while the lady pianist’s style is rather 
virile. On the whole, however, through this juxtaposi- 
tion an ensemble of rare homogeneousness was insured, and 
the general effect was just as good as if the qualities of the 
performers had been reversed. 


* # 


Wednesday night brought two piano recitals, and, of 
course, some more Beethoven sonatas. 

Miss Muriel Elliot, the young Australian 
Stavenhagen, about whom I wrote at lengthin my last 
week’s budget, held forth in Bechstein Hall. The charac- 
teristics of her pianism became even more apparent when 
she played without an orchestral accompaniment. She is 
too matter of fact a performer, and her readings are en- 
tirely too devoid of poetry to make them thoroughly inter- 
esting. In Bach’s chromatic fantasia and fugue the former 
was given in a detached, jerky style, and the fugue was 
only commendable in the way of marked rhythm and clear 
voice leading. For the Beethoven F sharp major sonata, 
op. 78, however, Miss Elliot lacks the essential grace and 
elegance with which this short but sweet work is permeated, 
and Beethoven’s penultimate sonata in A flat the young 
lady should leave severely alone for good and valid reasons. 

The remainder of her program was made up exclu- 
sively of Liszt piano pieces, which I escaped. 


pupil of 


* *# & 


A little later on the same evening our old friend Arthur 
Friedheim gave a piano recital in the Singakademie, where 
he had a good sized audience that he managed to keep in- 
terested throughout a compact program of three heavy 
sonatas and a Lizst fantasy. 

He, too, had begun with a Beethoven sonata, the Appas- 
sionata, which I did not hear. The Chopin B minor sonata 
I have often heard given with more mellowness, especially 
of touch, but rarely with greater fluency and abandon. The 
final presto showed great virtuosity, but much of the finger 
work was blurred through the over-use of the loud pedal 

The best performance of the evening, and also one of the 
best Iever witnessed on the part of Friedheim, was the one 
of the Liszt B minor sonatas. His reading of this to me 
enigmatical work sounds ¢. ca/hedra and in fact is authori- 
tative, Friedheim being perhaps the only one who has the 
composer's true meaning and a real tradition, Liszt having 
frequently declared that no one else ever performed that 
work as satisfactorily as did Friedheim. He succeeded in 
making the sonata interesting to me, which is more than any 
one else ever succeeded in doing 

A regular Liszt clap-trap piece, the Sonnambula fantasy 
closed the program and brought the concert giver a-fourfold 
recall, after which he wound up the evening's proceedings 
with an encore, the Schubert-Liszt Erlking transcription, in 
which his left hand octaves stood him in good stead 


* * * 


More Beethoven on Thursday night, Otto Hegner the 
former Wunderknabe, now one of Switzerland’s most 
Bechstein Hall 
He made 


promising young pianists, opening his 
recital with the Beethoven op. 106, B flat sonata 
much of the first movement, and also of the peculiar F 
sharp minor adagio, but he, too, could not do much with 
the ugly fugue of the finale, and of course, he, like most 
others that attempt to play it, got out at least once. Other- 
wise, however, Hegner’s memory is excellent, and his 
playing, though at moments, a trifle erratic, is most always 
interesting. Tome so much so that I stayed from begin- 
ning to the end of a program which @an by no means be 
counted among the lighter sort. 

The second group consisted of such 
Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, the Haydn F minor 
variations, and the Brahms G minor rhapsody, of which 
the reproduction of the Bach work impressed me least, 
while the Haydn variations were cleanly and the Brahms 
composition boldly and intensely played. 

The best performance of the evening, however, was that 
of the d’Albert F sharp minor sonata, the final fugue of 


‘* scorchers " as the 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“ SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 

of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 

: sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.”—Mew York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—New York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 

* SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.” —New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.”—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 

“ His recitals in December promise to Le well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night."—Mew York Press, 
November 1¢, 1896. 

“* When the occasion required it he could a .omplish wonders, 
but he did them more as a matter of course :.nd less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—Zhe Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 
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which, one of the most unique and profoundest pieces of 
modern musicianship, was a rousing tour de force of inter- 
pretation. 

Curiously enough, the audience remained rather cool 
toward all these displays of musical pianism and pianistic 
musicianship, while they went fairly wild over the final 
group of pieces, the Chopin A flat polonaise and B major 
nocturne, and a Strauss-Tausig waltz. Then they suddenly 
could not get enough, and a double encore was persisted 
upon. Hegner can be satisfied with his Berlin success, al- 
though he was by no means very leniently treated in the 
press. 

** 

Friday Berlin had no less than five concerts of some 
artistic importance. The first one who came out with an 
actual Schubert celebration in commemoration of the great 
composer’s centenary birthday anniversary was Eugen 
Gura. 

Again this favorite baritone Lieder singer accomplished 
the feat of filling the large hall of the Philharmonie to the 
last available space. 
exclusively to the lyrics of Schubert, of which Gura is an 


The program was of course devoted 
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The best movements in point of thematic invention are | almost childish manner, and Liszt's Spanish Rhapsody in the 
| the two minor ones, a crisp scherzo in G sharp minor with | exceedingly clever arrangement for piano and orchestra by 

a very melodious trio in A flat, and the somewhat long spun | Busoni, who led the Philharmonic orchestra in the accom- 
out but altogether interesting adagio in E flat minor. On 


the wh le, however, the work lacks concentration and a 


paniments. 


se? 


Last night we had the second concert of the present sea 
Despite the fact that 


certain mental coherency, without which a composition of 
such scope becomes diffuse and at moments illogical. I | son of the Stern Singing Society 
put, however, a higher estimate upon Albert Eibenschiitz | Gernsheim had selected for this occasion a more than com- 
as a composer than some of my Berlin confréres have done. | monly interesting program, the Philharmonie, I am sorry 


** # to state, was by no means crowded 


The Singakademie chorus gave on the same evening a The renowned old vocal society, which will soon celebrate 
reproduction (the thirteenth one since the work has been | the fiftieth anniversary of its existence, sang first Hector 
composed) of one of the most unique works in the entire | Berlioz’s Te Deum. The work is rarely given because of 
musical literature, Grell’s sixteen part a capella mass. I | its great difficulties, with which its effectiveness does not 


s,s , y . i ‘ > ¢ >» T rt heard i T sinsic | 
have heard it in New York sung by the Oratorio Society | Stand in adequate proportion I heard it in Leipsic last 


under Walter Damrosch, and I have also heard it heré under | S#™mer under Nikisch, but not under otherwise favorable 


Prof. Martin Blumner, by the Singakademie chorus. The | 4uSpices, and thus it did not so greatly impress me. Nor 


was the only other previous performance of the attending of 


latter interprets this strict style music in a very satisfactory 
It took place 


manner, For that reason I should have liked to have heard | Which I have recollection an adequate on« 
more than ten years ago at Boston, under the baton of Carl 


hy 


the work again, despite the fa ‘ that unaccompanied vocal 





. . . Farr - aon , 1 . , , 1 . 
music, through the lack of variety in tone color, becomes a | Z¢Trahn, a very good old fellow not exactly what you 


might call a Berlioz conductor 





: ‘ bit monotonous after you have listened to it for a more or 
almost equally great interpreter as of Loewe’s ballads 
Nevertheless, I liked him much better in the latter, for in 


less extended period of time. As far as possible Grell tries 


to avoid monotony through different dynamic shading, 


these more dramatic Gesaenge the intensity of the decla- rhythmic and harmonic, more rarely also contrapuntal 


mation frequently aids in hiding the ravages of the ‘‘ tooth 
of time,” which, however, become more painfully apparent 


four, eight and sixteen part solo episodes Itogether the 


in Gura’s once glorious organ when he essays Schubert’s | mass as I said before. is a unique work and I was sorry I 
pure melodies. With the public, however, Gura’s success | ooyld not hear at least a portion of it 


was equally as great as on the last Loewe ballad night, and 

7 ¢ ’ 7 2 7 - ~ 
several of his selections, all of them most admirably accom- I should will ty} ‘ — 4H 
; 7 ‘ : ; . should willingly have forsaken for it the portion of the 
panied by Prof. Heinrich Schwartz, of Munich, were irre- “the : ' 


sistibly redemanded 


1. , . : Lazarus which I was destined to listen to at the Bechstein 
The following were the dozen Lieder by Schubert 


selected for this occasion, many of which are but rarely 


devices, and above all things the introduction of contrasting | 


joint concert of Laura Stolzenberg-Biertz and Gustav 


| Last night’s performance in every way surpassed these 
two predecessors, and thus for the first time I heard the 
work in a reproduction which allowed of my unalloyed en 


joyment of it, and I must say that from a purely musical 





standpoint I find the Te Deu ly as interesting, if not 


> h 


more so, than the earlier Requiem, which derives a great 
deal of its tremendous effectiveness through the extraor- 


| dinary outward means of a fourfold brass orct 


lestra em 
ployed in achieving them 
The opening section Te Deum Laudamus is the only one 


which sounded to mea bit labored. The Tibi Omnes An 






heard in public 
Dem Unendlichen (Nachiass 
Der Wanderer (op. 4, No. 1 


Der Schafer und der Reiter (op. 12 
Wiederschein (Nachlass 
Greisengesang (op. () 


Auf dem See (op. #2, No. 2 
Vor meiner Wiege (op. 106, No. 3 
Der Lindenbaum (op. 89, No. 5 


Schubert 





An Schwager Kronos (of N 1 
Pahrt zum Hades ( Nachlz 

Im Freien (op. 80 

Prometheus (Nachlass 


On the samme evening Albert Eibenschiitz gave a concert 
with a program of his own compositions at Bechstein Saal 
Of this new acquisition to the teaching forces of the Stern 
Conservatory I have had occasion to speak, as a pianist, in 
favorable terms, and I am not unwilling to accord him 
praise also as a composer, albeit I cannot count him among 
the great ones. His suite for piano and violin, op, 11, 
in D major, I did not hear. His Lieder Suleika, Die Ver- 
lassene and In der Fremde seemed to me highly promising, 
although they were difficult to judge, because of the inade- 
quate interpretation through Mrs. Bertha Schmidt-Steene- 
bruegge. This lady possesses one of the most beautiful 
alto voices one can hear, but she is lacking both in musical 
feeling and intelligence 

The most pretentious work on the program was the piano 
quartet, op.21, in B minor, which was finely performed by 


the composer and members of the Hollander Quartet 


WW 2 ‘ st} ; } ait } ¢ r ni c ? } 
. ‘ , geli in B major, with its beaut organ opening, and the 
Hall on the next (Saturday) evening. fee Se - 
ene ai i -. ’ | entire Dignare Domine in D are as fine choral writings as 
I'he lady, who is a Rhenish singer, puts on more airs than : : ne , 
4 , : : anything that occurs in the Requiem. The tenor solo in the 
seemed justifiable by her short breathed interpretation of : ‘ 


. a aed ee : ; Te Ergo Quzsumus and the employment of the female 
an aria from Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, and the gentle re * Fe , 
: : : , : chorus is at least equally as beautiful as the Sanctus in the 
man is a pianist who is no pianist of any account and who 


r Osh 


1 the final Judex, Crederis is grander and more 


Altogether the 


Requiem, an 


should not ever play in public except at Rixdorf « 


kosh. He liters 1 


} yin the older work 
ly butchered the two Brahms rhapsodies 





inspired tl 






work pleased me immensely, and I am glad to learn that it 
“* * . 
is to be repeated at to-morrow’s regular Popular Concert at 


The second concert which I attended that evening was | the Philharmonie. 


also more or less of a failure and to mea great disappoint- Gernsheim, the ran ideal conduc 








ment Ferruccio Busoni, whom I consider one of the fore- | tor in any direction, did well with this k, and his chorus 


, } 


most pianists of our day, and whom I thought an almost | sang with ambition and a success commensurate with their 


equally grand pedagogue, brought out for the first time in | efforts. Litzinger gave the tenor solo with musical taste 








public one of his pupils. Her name is Sigrid Sundgren, | and a fairly adequate voice 
She is a Scandinavian, and one of the sweetest, prettiest Somewhat strange on such a program, but by no means dis 
and most sympathetic looking young creatures I ever be- | pleasing, was the next number, Beethoven's G major piano 
held 3ut her piano playing is of so undeveloped, uncon- | concerto, performed by Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, the Parisian 
cert-like a nature that it is absolutely incomprehensible to | pianist. This charming young lady is a great favorite in 
me how a man of Busoni’s abilities and standing could deem | Berlin, and she deserves it. Of the three last Beethoven 
her fit for public appearance. This again shows that a man | concertos the G major one is best suited to her style and 
may be a great pianist and yet not a good judge of either | abilities. It is decidedly a virtuoso concerto, and much 
his friend’s compositions or his own pupils more graceful as well as amiable than the E flat concerto 
Miss Sundgren has acquired a fair amount of digital dex- | Miss Kleeberg endowed it with a peculiar charm all her 
terity, and in very light, airy, musical episodes she might be | own, and though she played more neatly than inspiringly 
deemed pleasing and even satisfactory. Everything else, | her tasteful delivery elicited no end of applause. The 
however, is as yet denied her. She merely skims over the | Saint-Saéns cadenzas, however, especially the one in the 
piano; she does not f/ay the piano first Sa/z, do not fit well into Beethoven's style; I should 


I heard from her the two last movements of the Henselt | have preferred to have heard most anybody else’s cadenzas 





concerto, which were entirely beyond her physical abilities The last number on the program was the luckily rarely 


the Beethoven Les Adieux sonata, which she played in an | heard Choral Fantasy of Beethoven, which is unquestion 
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ably one of the master’s weaker works, in fact one might | 


call it a mere ninth symphony, finale, sketch orstudy. The 
last time 1 heard it was when Rafael Joseffy played 
the piano part at one of Theodore Thomas’ choral concerts. 
He took the piano introduction much more energetically 
than did Miss Kleeberg, who handled it a little gingerly, 
which was not to its advantage. The choral portion, how- 
ever, went well, and the public did a lot of applauding. 

I came near forgetting to say that Dr. Reimann did ad- 


mirably in the organ episodes in the Berlioz Te Deum, and | 


that of the soloists in the Beethoven fantasy Miss Keil 
sang her few solo notes with a beautiful soprano voice. 
* & 

Poor Fritz Spahr! So young, so talented, so well situated 
financially, so amiable, good natured and easy going, and 
yet to commit suicide. I cannot understand it. The papers 
here give all sorts of commentaries. Some say that he 
lived unhappily with his wife. Others that he was disap- 
To the first version I give nearly as 
little credence as to the Spahr rarely men- 
tioned his wife to me, and I have never even seen her. But 
once he casually remarked that, though she was an exem- 
plary person and a good and faithful wife, she was rather 
rigid in many ways and had little understanding for the 
whims and humors of an artist. This may at times have 
riled Spahr while he lived with her here in Germany, but 
now she ison Long Island, and I hardly believe that ata 
distance of about 3,600 miles, she could have driven him to 


pointed in his career. 


second one. 


suicide. 

That Spahr was disappointed in his career I do not be- 
lieve. He hada fair modicum of success, quite commen- 
surate with his gifts. Several times of late years he ap- 
peared here in Berlin, and every time the public as well as 
the press were very enthusiastic about him. Otto Bake 
just tells me that he accompanied Spahr at a concert of the 
lodge to which they both belonged on last Sunday night, the 
very evening previous to the afternoon of his suicide, and 
that Spahr was delighted with the success he achieved and 
seemed in the very best and highest of spirits. 

There is therefore only one plausible explanation for this 
suicide, which also would explain the previous attempts 
which Spahr is said to have made upon his life. Fritz Spahr 
was addicted to the use of morphine, and probably in one of 
the strong depressions that follow the exhilarating, delirious 
effects of the drug, he did what he had tried before, and 
this time succeeded in accomplishing it. This is also the, 
theory of Dr. Otto Adler, who was called into Spahr’s 


room at the Deutscher Kaiser Hotel and gave hima subcuta- | 


neous ninjection of apomorphin, which, however, was un- 
availing. Spahr died at the Charité, the great Berlin public 
hospital, where I identified his body. 

Regarding the last dispositions the Hon. Charles de Kay, 
United States Consul-General, wrote to me as follows: 

CONSULATE-GENERAL ) 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, - 
; , BERLIN, January 21, 189 ) 
Otto Floersheim, Esq.: 

My Dear Mr. FLoERsSHEIM—I am in cable communication 
with Mrs. Martha Spahr, of Richmond Hill, L. I., who has 
authorized F. Montanas, agent of the Lloyds, to have the 
corpse sent to Gotha forcremation. This was Spahr’s wish. 
He tried twice last year to poison himself. The letter to 
the United State Consulate, which I have only now suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the police, merely says that he in- 
tends to commit suicide, gives the address of his wife and 
states that he has made her his heir, the will being in her 
possession. 

I believe he owned a very fine violin, and I may ask your 


opinion as to its value if Mrs. Spahr wishes it sold over here. | 


Yours truly, C. pe Kay. 


* & & 


Arthur van Eweyk, the American baritone, recently was 
praised highly by Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, 


who heard him sing sacred music at the English-American | 


Church, and asked him for his services in a private concert 
which is soon to be given at the same church. 
** * 
Eugen d’ Albert has been decorated with the Gold Medal 
for Art and Science by the King of Wurtemberg. 


* * * 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will undertake a eon- 
cert trip to Paris in May and later on will go to London. 
* # 


Weingartner is not satisfied with his laurels as court con- 


ductor and the much lesser ones he has garnered as com- 
poser and litterateur. He intends soon to go on the lecture 
platform. He isto read at Munich a paper on The Sym- 
phony After Beethoven, and he will repeat the same lec- 
ture at one of the Berlin Press Club’s meetings. 


* * * 


For Emperor William II.’s birthday celebration the In- 
tendancy will give us at the Royal Opera House, on the 
27th inst., a newly studied and newly mounted production 
of Lortzing’s Undine, one of the Emperor's favorite operas. 





For the centenary anniversary celebration of Emperor 
William I.’s birthday, March 22, the Intendancy is preparing 
a new dramatic legend in five tableaux entitled William 
the German, written by Ernst von Wildenbruch and set 
to music by Ferdinand Hummel, harpist of the Royal Or- 
chestra and composer of the successful opera, Mara, 


* *# * 


Conductor Gustav Mahler will leave his Hamburg oper- 
atic position at the end of this season. He was proposed for 
the Vienna Court Opera, but though he would unquestion- 
ably be the best man for the place, his nomination was not 


confirmed because Mahler is of Jewish descent. 
Weingartner has accepted Mahler’s latest symphony for 
performance at one of this season’s Royal Orchestra concerts 


** * 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, have sent me the 
score of Carl Busch’s sitting for string orchestra of that 
most beautiful of all American folk tunes, Old Folks at 
Home. What I like particularly in the work of the Mis- 
souri musician is—the dedication. 

* 2% 

Callers at the Berlin headquarters of Tuk Musicat Cov- 
RIER were Mme. Roger-Niclos, the handsome Parisian 
pianist; Miss Clara Krause, the Berlin pianist; Frau von 








| Wulffen-Gersey, ‘‘Gesangsmeisterin” of Berlin; Mr. Theo- | 


dore Saul, formerly musical director of the Saratoga Ladies’ 
Seminary and later on of Charleston, S. C., who has just 
undergone a successful eye operation; Mrs. Clarence Eddy, 
of Chicago, and Mr. Griscom, of the American colony of 


Berlin. O. F 


CONCERT NOTES. 


Martha Ramme sang in the Concertsaal before an 
audience of faithful and admiring friends. Her recital 
demonstrated only that true friendship is indeed an in- 
valuable thing. Miss Ramme did what she liked with her 
audience, and the latter smiled and turned the other cheek. 


* * 


Spahr’s suicide recalls the account that came from Wei- 
mar a short time ago of the tragic death of a young Ameri- 
Driven to despair, 


can girl who was studying piano there. 
and finally made insane by slow progress on her instrument, 
This over-conscientious- 


| she threw herself into the river. 
| ness is generally an attribute of a highly developed nervous 
| organization, and since there are many such among the 
| American students here, it is to be feared that the Weimar 
episode will not be the only one of its kind. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


| of the world —at least as far as concerts go. 
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THE BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, j} 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
LONDON, W., January 30, 1897. ) 


MERICAN orchestral compositions would find 
a large demand in England if they could be properly 
introduced here. How to accomplish this has been a matter 
of serious contemplation for some time, in fact ever since 
the overture Melpomene, by Chadwick, met with so much 
success at a Philharmonic concert in the spring of 1895. 
Mr. Alberto Randegger has just called and given me a 
I shall 


try and formulate some plan to carry out his suggestion as 


practical hint as to how this can be accomplished. 


soon as possible. It is to ask that the full scores of orches- 


| tral work, suites, overtures and other smaller works, as well 


as sy mphonies, should be sent over here to some responsible 
party. Then the advice of some experienced conductor, or 
conductors, as to the probable success of these compositions 
before the English public should be secured 

Those that they approved would readily be considered by 
the conductors and the program makers of the large num- 
Mr. Ran- 


ber of orchestras in London and the provinces 


| degger thinks that many of the smaller works would be taken 


up at once. The parts of those selected could immediately be 
sent for and any call could then be attended to promptly. 
At present no effort has been made to get our American 
compositions introduced here except the few songs sung 
by American artists. I shall have something more to say 
about this in a few weeks’ time 

Signor Panzani, the Paris vocal teacher, has removed his 
studio from Princes street to 178 Regent street. He is 
meeting with success in London and has already a large 
class, among them several Americans 

London is undoubtedly to-day the leading music centre 
There are but 
who do not play here some time 
The 
multiplied to a marvelous degree 
of Mr. Robert 
Queen's Hall the current year, not to mention those given 
at this hall by Mottl, Richter and others, and in St. James’ 
Hall by Henschel and others. I believe that this growth in 


the taste of the public for orchestral music has taken some 


few of the great artists 


during each twelvemonth. orchestral concerts have 
Under the management 
150 will 


Newman alone over be given in 


support from choral performances, as the number of these 
has not increased, and the attendance is no larger, if as 
large, as in previous seasons. 

Chamber music, too, meets with plenty of encourage- 
ment, and where we used to be confined principally to the 
Pops. we now have half a dozen independent organizations 
giving regular series. 

The American students who feel that they must come 
abroad to study will find that London offers many advan- 


tages. The educational value of being able to attend sucha 
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variety of concerts and hear the best artists should not be 
underrated. 

The 300th performance of The Gay Parisienne at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre was celebrated on Monday night. 

The great annual Welsh Festival will be held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Saturday, February 27,at7p.m. The high 
musical reputation of the service will be fully maintained. 
It is estimated that the average attendance is not less than 
10,000 persons. 

At a meeting of the finance 
last week 


estate committee of the 

Dr. Peace, of Glasgow, 
was appointed city organist to succeed Mr. W. T. Best. 
There were forty-seven applicants. The salary is £300 
($1,500) perannum. The organ at St. George’s Hall, Liv- 
erpool, is one of the largest in the kingdom, and this posi- 


Liverpool Corporation 


tion is considered the plum of organ positions. 

The Duke of Saxe-Altenburg has presented to Madame 
Sigrid Arnoldson the great Golden Medal for Arts and 
Letters with the Crown 

Miss Marie Brema is fulfilling a month’s engagement at 
the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels. The rdles that she 
will sing are Dalila, Amneris, Orphée and Ortrude 

A new comic opera by Sir A. C. Mackenzie and F. C 
Burnard will probably be produced at the Savoy Theatre 
on February 20. It will be published by Messrs. Joseph 
Williams, and we have their authority to say that it is ex- 
tremely well written 

Much interest is taken here in the success of the opera | 
Shamus O’Brien in the United States. 


CONCERTS 

The Royal Choral Society noted the centenary of Schu- 
bert’s birth by performing his Song of Miriam before Israel 
in Egypt. At the concert last 
tration was used, revised and greatly improved- 
by Mr. Arthur Somervell 


Thursday Lachner’s orches- 


there was 


much foom for improvement 
What a loss to large societies and musicians it is that Schu 
bert did not score his beautiful little work for orchestra! 
The piano accompaniment, of course, is used by small 
organizations, but for the rest there is Lachner’s un-Schu- 


bertian arrangement. It isan exquisite work, and was ad- 
mirably sung by the choir and Miss Esther Palliser. 

Israel in Egypt also demonstrated careful rehearsal, and a 
vast improvement in nuance over performances earlier in 
the season Dr. Bridge has now his forces more in hand, 
and plays upon his great instrument with ease and power 
Some of the grand choruses last Thursday were capitally 
sung. He Sent a Thick Darkness was most realistic, and 
The Horse and His Rider has seldom, if ever, been better 
given. The Hailstone Chorus lost much through the words 
being almost undistinguishable; but, on the whole, there 
was much improvement in the enunciation. The feature 
of the evening was the singing of The Lord Is a Man of 
War by Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Watkin-Mills, instead 

f 


of, as we have had it in late years, by the male voices of 


the choir. The change back to the original form as a duet 
was an emphatic success, and the two artists, who were tre- 
mendously applauded for their very fine reading, were 
obliged to repeat the number. Miss Palliser’s voice was | 
not so strong as usual, but her duet with Miss Maggie Pur- 
vis, The Lord Is My Strength, was an artistic piece of work 
Mr. Edward 


Enemy Said, and Madame Belle Cole sang the contralto 


Lloyd was in good form, particularly in The 


music, 

Lady Hallé, Piatti 
Mozart's quartet in B flat, No. 9, at the last Monday ‘‘ Pop.” 
This quartet was written in 1789 for the King of Prussia, 


Messrs. Ries, Gibson and played 


Frederick the Great, who was an enthusiastic violinist 
Probably the king’s taste was much considered in this work, 
and also a certain prominence intentionally given to his in- 
strument, which has almost a solo in giving out the theme 
in its higher notes. M. Slivinski played the lovely noc- 
turne in C minor, op. 48, very poetically, and Chopin's 
fourth ballade in F minor 
gave Chopin’s impromptu in G flat as an encore 
Bertha Moore sang Mendelssohn's The First Violet, Les 
Perles d’Or (Thomé), and Le Soir, by Ambroise Thomas, 


He was twice recalled, and 
Madame 


as an encore. Signor Piatti played his own composition, 
Ossian’s Song, ballade for violoncello with piano accom- 
paniment. The concert closed with a performance of Schu- 
mann’s sonata in A minor for piano and violin. 

Herr Paul Stoeving, who is well known as a violinist in 
America, gave a recital in Steinway Hall on January 20. 
He was assisted by Mme. Amina Goodwin, who played 
with him Grieg’s sonata in G minor, op. 13. The thoroughly 


| his private means the possibly accruing deficit 


pray to the Holy Virgin. 
|} tion are pleasing, but nothing more; 





artistic rendering of this beautiful piece of music made it 
Herr Stoeving played 


possible to appreciate its full value 
further Ciaccona (eighteenth century), 


Vitali; two ca-| 


prices (Paganini), Dances Tziganes (T. Nachéz), besides 


} 
compositions from his own pen, which included ballade, | 
The Nun, a most original selection (suggested by a picture) ; | 
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Tempo di Valzo, summer idylls (Mattags and Pastorale), 
At the Fountain, very pretty and, like everything else, 

Herr Stoeving was twice recalled 
He finished the concert with the well- 
Mme 


Belle Cole was very successful with songs, Se per te Moro 


beautifully executed 
and gave an encore. 


known Fantasia on Russian Airs (Wieniawski) 


(Giulio,Alary), La Separazione (Rossini), and aria, Aurfoir 
She gave The Silver Ring (Chaminade) as an 
Walter Alison Phillips sang Schumann's two 
Widmung and Ich Grolle Nicht, most 


(Gluck) 
encore. Mr 
beautiful songs, 
expressively 
GRAND OPERA AT THE GARRICK 

The general supposition is that London has no opera 
loving public, because the opera is not always a financial 
success; but have those who compare the possibilities of 
Continental opera houses considered the true reason for 
their success and permanency? On the Continent the opera 
is not a financial enterprise of some more or less clever man 
agers only; it is supported either by the Government or by 
the reigning sovereign, and is therefore, naturally, not 
hampered by monetary considerations in striving for a high 
standard, musically and artistically 

Londoners love good opera as much as anyone else, and 
in proof of this the Carl Rosa Opera had more than a full 
house every evening except Wednesday, when very likely 
many waited to hear if the novelty, La Vivandiére, was 
worth spending their money on ‘Alas, there is the rub.” 
Opera prices are too high here for the general public, and 
how can they be lower, if a private enterpreneur or a com- 
pany has all the risk? For instance, in Munich, where they 
have boasted for years first-class opera, the King meets from 
The opeta, 
the whole year round, with the exception of a few weeks’ 
holiday for the artists, is in perfect working order, and the 
public can gain knowledge of and enjoy all the newer pro- 
ductions of merit, as well as well known and ever beautiful 
works of older composers 

The London public is very discriminating and soon appre- 
ciates what 1s good. If a company like the Carl Rosa could 
have such support as the opera has in Bavaria people would 
soon bring their contributions en masse to performances of 
little deficit need be feared. But 


high standard could 


a high standard, and but 
of course only the aim after a insure 


this, and the Carl Rosa Opera has proved its capacity for 


this very efficiently during its short sojourn here 





La Vivandiére could not well be quite sosuccessful, in spite 


of Mlle. de Lussan’s very good impersonation, musically and 
histrionically, of the middle-aged heroine. The libretto is, 
unfortunately, translated with such naiveté, and the plot 


| itself suffers from an Old World harmlessness, which we fin 


Boys’ Own Paper, 


several num- 


de siécle people only like to find in the 
&c. Godard’s flowing song melodies are in 
bers, notably the berceuse, sung by A/arion, the Vivan 
diére, and the duet in canon form, in which the young girl 
Joanne (Miss Bessie Macdonald) Marion to 


The ensemble and the orchestra- 


teaches 


they never rise to a 
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striking effect. Paul Vidal, Godard’s pupil, after his death, 
finished the scoring of the last two acts 

A far more spirited performance was that of Faust last 
Thursday. Mr. Brozel was in good voice, and gave his 
part all its lyric charm; Mlle. Esty’s clever and pleasing 


impersonation of Marguerite reached its height in the 
jewel aria, which was exquisitely given. Mr. Alec Marsh's 
Mephisto was, although very well sung, rather open to 
criticism with regard to his acting, which sometimes came 
Miss Kirkby Lunn (who inter- 


preted Szede/) will be very pleasing when she has overcome 


dangerously near farce 


a certain stiffness and self-consciousness in her acting; she 
is the happy possessor of a very good voice Valentine 
(Mr. Fox) sang and died well. Chorus and orchestra 


most satisfactory 





| under M. Jaquinot’s baton, wer 

The Meistersingers, heard in English in London for the 
first time, was given with astonishing unity of ensemble, 
and seemed to be equally enjoyed by artists and audience 
Mr. Hedmondt was in good form, and sang with restraint 


Esty made a charming £va; the 
archness and naive coquetry of the heroine could not have 


and feeling Mme 


been better represented, and her singing, particularly in 
the quintet, was most impressive. Mr. Homer Lind was 


taking it altogether, a good Beckmesser, but he has not 


quite understood that, though a fool anda knave, Bech 

messer had his dignity as Burgher of Nuremberg, and 

subtle changes in his behaviour should show this. //ans 
g 


Sachs (Herr Ludwig) had rather a tremolo at first, but 
gave later a very good impersonation of the poet shoe- 
maker. Mr. Frank Wood's David was full of harmless 
enjoyment of life and well sung; and Mr. Tilbury’s Pogner, 
Mr. W. Paull’s Ao¢fAner, and Miss Kirkby Lunn's Magda 


lena were creditable efforts 





are large ‘‘cuts” in 
the English version, but English is fortunately much more 


| adaptable to Wagner's works than to those of French com- 


posers 
. — , 

| Nevertheless, Mignon on Saturday was, in spite of the 
’ , 

| translation, a very pleasing close of the week. Ambroise 


| Thomas was at his best in this opera; 


charming numbers 

| ; 1 : 

succeed each other, and although not hackneyed, they are 
Esty had to take 


| the title réle on short notice on account of Mile. de Lus- 


| known and enjoyed by everyone. Mlle 
san's indisposition, and acquitted 

Miss Kirby Lunn’s singing of the famous gavot was per 
- i 5 i 


haps not quite so spirited as it ought to be, but she was 
musically, always to be depended upon. Miss Bessie Mac 


her singing, very good, but 


| herself very well indeed 
| 


donald's Fi/ine was, as regards 
difficult and brilliant aria I Am Titania she 


would do well to form her acting after Lilli Lehmann. The 


in the very 


limelight unfortunately played cruel pranks on her very 
a very gifted 
Wilhelm 


illbury gave 


pleasant face, changing it entirely. She is 
young artist Mr. Robert Cur 
| pleasantly but with not much warmth; Mr. 7 


| Lotharia well, and Mr. Frank Wood sang Laerfes 


iningham sang 








One of the best, if not really /Ae best of all the perform 


ances we have heard during this brief season of the Carl 
ticana and Pag 
Mme. Duma 


much dramatic fire, and 


| Rosa Opera Company was Cavalleria Ru 





liacci, which took place on Monday, the 2 








sang it—though str g with the effects of the weather 





ig F 
—extremely well. Mr. Hedmondt gave a new and more 


sympathetic version of 7urridu, making him merely a 
Hedmondt sang par 


The other parts 


thoughtless, not a heartless man. Mr 


ticularly pl —— nd .d equally well 
ticularly pleasingly and acted eq lany well 





were in the hands of Miss Lily Heenan, Miss Savile Hughes 


and Mr. Fox 





} 





The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. .4) 


ADDRESS _ CHARLES DE GROAT, 
42 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


| sang, acted and looked charming Mr. Alec Ma 


unfortunately, so hard a struggle against a bad cold 


Mr. Brozel sang and acted Pag/zacc?é with such dramatic 


force and at the same time so much t 


1 artistic restraint that 
it became a powerful and highly artistic impersonation of 
human passion and misery Miss Macdonald (Nedda) 
rsh had, 
that it 
Beppo and 
Frank Wood and Mr 


The orchestra and chorus were not only fault 








necessarily marred his success in the prologue 
Silvio were well represented by Mr 
W. Paull 
less, but also as full of 


ntrain as the soloists. M. Jaquinot 


conducted. These operas would certainly again draw a 


full house if equally well represented F. V. ATWATEE 


L. P. Wolfsohn, Pianist.—Mr. Wolisohn is extremely 
busy both with social engagements and his pupils. H: 


studied formerly with Gallico, but is this season with F. W 


Riesberg, of the College of Music 
Another d’Arona Pupil’s Suecess. 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona, who is 
concertizing in California, the San Francisco 
‘‘Her method 


In speaking of Mrs 
Celia Fischer, a pupil of 
newspapers 
cannot say enough in enthusiastic praise 
which produces tones compared to none but Melba’s,” is 


particularly eulogized 





JAN WAN OORDT, FLORENCE TOWNSEND, 


eeee ACCOMPANIST 


FOR VOCALISTS AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 224 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 


COACHING A SPECIALTY. Reference : Editor MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK, February 8, 1897. 
M R. FELIX JAEGERS musicale last week was | 


devoted entirely to vocal music, with the exception 


of the opening number, a fantasia for violin, played by the | 


composer, Victor Kiizdé. A score of pupils assisted in the 
very varied program, which ranged from sacred song to 
an act from Martha. Of the ladies who participated Misses 
Mabel Van Auken, Ida Speranza, Aimée Gale and Mrs. 
Adele Homiston, sopranos; Miss Clara Watrous, alto, and 
Messrs. James Henry and W. A. Mallory deserve special 
mention; the others were Misses Giulina Hardey, Agnes 
Byrne, Rosa Reinhardt, Ethel Smith, Daisy Reeves, Bella 
Cummings, Marcella Speranza and Messrs. Costigan and 
Professor Jaeger himself, who played all the accompani- 
ments in virtuoso style. The Spinning Song chorus for 
women’s voices, from Wagner's Flying Dutchman, was 
one of the pleasant features of the song recital, which was 
listened to by a large concourse of people. 

Miss Celia Schiller’s concert in Steinway Hall was a suc- 
cessful affair. The Jeanne Franko trio, minus Jeanne 
Franko, who was ill, assisted, Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer 
taking her place at an hour's notice. 

Miss Schiller, recently spoken of in the interview with 
Madame Carrefio, published in Tue Musicat Courier, in 
which that great artist praised the young concert giver as 
one of her most gifted pupils, played the Chopin F minor 
fantasia, Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsodie and a Stavenhagen 
caprice and Chopin nocturne as encores. Mr. Sinsheimer 
played a romanza of his own and a mazurka, by Wieni- 
awski, as well as in the Bargiel trio, op. 6. Mr. Hans 
Kronold and Sig. Dante del Papa, tenor, also assisted. 

The third chamber music matinée by the Aschenbrédel 
Verein, on Sunday last, was devoted to the memory of 
Franz Schubert, in the society’s hall, on East Eighty-sixth 
street. Compositions by the immortal master were per- 
formed by Miss Francisca Ornstein, piano; Gertrude May 
Stein, contralto; George Lehmann, violin; Edward Fischer, 
violin; Frederick Schaefer, viola; Arthur Severn, violon- 
cello; Frank Hauser, accompanist. 

Miss Sally Akers’ second vocal recital at Sherry’s was at- 
tended by a goodly company, womankind predominating, 
of course, at that morning hour. The program was divided 
into five parts, modern German songs, songs of child life, 
old German songs, songs of St. Valentine, and four songs by 
American composers, Garrett Colyn, Chadwick and Nevin. 
Mrs. C. B. Foote played the accompaniments. The third 
recital is to occur on the day we shall have a new President, 
the day when he will march forth, so to speak. 

Max Bendheim, baritone and vocal instructor, is a 
name well known and respected here; among his best pupils 
are Mrs. Regnar Kiddé (née Zoe de Vielli), Miss Clara 
Henley, who traveled for one season with the New York 
Philharmonic Club, and Miss Zetti Kennedy, who now goes 
with the same organization. This last named young woman 
is from Western New York, and is said to possess a fine 
voice as well as musical brains. (This latter is frequently 
missing where the gift of voice is pronounced.) Mr. 
Bendheim studied with Rudolph Otto, professor of the 
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with the celebrated singer and teacher Julius Stockhausen, 27, was performed at the fifth of the series of classical con- 
whose method has produced such artists as Max Alvary, | certs given by the orchestra of M. Edouard Brunel, in the 
late of the Metropolitan Opera, and Fraiilein Hermine | Salle des Fétes de la Mairie, Ville de Pau, Paris, France, on 
Spiess, now considered one of the greatest concert and | the 8th ult. His composition was placed between the 
oratorio contraltos in Europe. Eroica symphony anda Bach suite, so our fellow-country- 
Subsequently Mr. Bendheim came to New York, where | man was in good company, you see. A letter from M. 

he early gained a deserved reputation as a vocal instructor | Brunel says it was received “with much favor.” The pro- 
and a concert and oratorio singer of rare merit. He pos- | gram contains the motto appended and a short biographical 
sesses a rich baritone voice of rare quality, which he uses | notice of the composer, with the information that he is a pro- 
in the most artistic manner. His phrasing and enunciation | fessor of the piano at the College of Music (Alexander Lam- 
are excellent. In his teaching he closely follows Stock- | bert,director), and that the work was first heard at a concert 
hausen’s method, which aims to unite the bel canto of the | of the Manuscript Society, December 12, 1894, under the direc- 
old Italian school with the grand declamatory style of the | tion of Walter Damrosch. Mr. Levett’s Harlequinade is to 
modern German. He has made this style of singing a | be performed at the Manuscript concert to-morrow, Thurs- 
| special study, and the thoroughness of his method, together | day evening. Appended is the poem by Theodore Watts, 
| with his conscientiousness, have already produced results 
in his pupils that are as surprising as they are unexpected. A | 
number of his pupils have positions in prominent church 
| choirs, and are noted for their fine interpretation of sacred | 


which inspired the work; 
What treasure found he? Chains and pains and sorrow, 
Yea, all the wealth those noble seekers find 
| Whose footfalls mark the music of mankind! 
: ; oil "Twas his to lend a life; ‘twas man’s to borrow 
music, while others have joined opera comps s are | pod ; / : 
a oi J 22 pera ¢ — and there | Twas his to make, but not to share the morrow 
| demonstrated the solidity of Mr. Bendheim’s method. Who in Love's memory lives this morn enshrined. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri von Daur gave a reception in honor | Miss Julie Petersen, the charming Danish flute virtuoso, 
tne ; > ie ic act ‘T sAaw av, - . . . . 
of Mr. Arthur Reginald Little, pianist, last Thursday even- | js absent from the city on a two weeks’ tour. Her concert 
ing, at the Van Dyck studio on Eighth avenue, which drew | 
a large and varied assortment of people anxious to say fare- | 
° ° . . | 
well to Mr. Little, and to wish him all sorts of good things | 
| 
i is c > lated s con ¢ > 
$s co 1é as ‘ ture 4 . . 
In hi c meomay me 1 studies in Eur i , : At the concert on Saturday evening in Brooklyn a great audience 
Evan Williams’ only teacher previous to his coming to | had assembled especially to hear the well-known lady flutist Miss 
New York was, as is well known, Madame Louise von | Julie Petersen. Her playing fully justified the great reputation she 
Feilitzsch, now resident here. Other well-known pupils of has acquired in several European countries. * * *—WNordlyset, 
. , New York. 
hers are Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton, who has daily lessons 
of her, and Charles Hawley, of the Bostonians, McDonald's The concert last night for the benefit of the Home for the Friendless 
’ : , s Ss, s 
P “i was a great success. The great attraction was the celebrated young 
’ » ) s . , y g Mc ¢ 20: , : . , 4 
understudy. Of this latter young man McDonald recently Danish artist Miss Julie Petersen, a tall, graceful Northern beauty 
said: *‘ He sing so well that I shall have to look out for my | Her playing upon the fiute evinced the highest perfection in her art 
laurels.” Rita Elandi, the Cleveland soprano, now in | and great musical genius. She commanded the highest appreciation, 
Europe, studied with Madame von Feilitzsch, and says she and touched the hearts of all her hearers Vordiske Blade, Brooklyn 
owes very much to her instruction, having gained In com- Miss Petersen is an excellent flute virtuoso, and I am sure she will 
pass and purity of tone in a few weeks. When the make alwaysa great success inany concert. I will highly recommend 
madame was in London, in 1895, venerable Manuel Garcia, | her. ANTON SEIDL 
then ninety-two years old, gave her his book, Hints on NEW YORK, January 14, 18% : 
Singing, with his own dedication and autograph, An-/ 1 funy concur in the favorable opinion Mr. Seidl holds of Miss 
other testimonial esteemed highly is the appended: 


in Chickering Hall early in the season will be remembered 
as a most interesting occasion. Below are a few testi- 
monials and press notices 


Petersen's ability as a flute virtuoso. She has been eminently suc- 
cessful on the New York concert stage during the past season. 


14 MANSFIELD STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, | < 
NEW YORK, July 2, 1896. WILLIAM STEINWAY 


LONDON, May 11, 1896. { 

I have great pleasure in stating the high opinion I hold of the tal- 
ent of Madame von Feilitzsch. She hasa most sympathetic voice, is 
an excellent singer, and is capable of giving valuable instruction on 
the lines of my own teaching. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 





Miss Julie Petersen played in the German Liederkranz, the most 

prominent of the German singing societies of the United States, with 

| greatsuccess. She is an excellent flute player, and I will recommend 
her in every way HEINRICH ZOELLNER, 


Director of the German Liederkranz 


Miss Emma K. Dennison is another pupil of the great | 
Shakspeare, Georg Henschel and Waddington Cook in| NEW YORK, August 7, 1696. — 
London, and Mme. de la Grange in Paris. She accepts en- Mr. Ludwig W. Hoffmann, the solo violoncellist and 
gagements for concerts and musical affairs generally, | teacher, has a collection of press notices unique because of 
teaches and gives students’ recitals at her spacious studio the fact that they are from all over the country—San Fran- 
on Fifth avenue. February 26 is the date of her song | shene: merely Ya: Mentesal. Chi } 
recital, in which she will be assisted by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. | 
} 
| 





ago. Take your 

choice! 

McKinley, and Miss Florence Weir Gibson, accompanist. 
Miss Helen L. Niebuhr announces her musicale at the 

Waldorf on Thursday afternoon, February 11, assisted by 

Mrs. S. G. Pratt, pianist; Miss J. Bell Landfear, Mr. Franz sh: Disieinate dbibiteiiie edt: Candies ngrois ny 

H. Armbruster, tenor. Here follows the list of society | -ceived a splendid encore. Mr. Hoffmann is undoubt tedly meg saeet 

ladies who have kindly consented to be the patronesses: | violoncello soloist in the country.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. Leon Hess, Mrs. Charles | ’ nee Ba oon —— 

: 14: . | We were especially pleased with the solo for violoncello, Taran- 
Francis Stone, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, Mrs. Donald G. | tee, by Popper, played by Mr. Hoffmann. His tone was good and 
McLean, Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle, Mrs. Charles Haring | he played with an accuracy and brilliancy that showed great abilit y 
Phelps, Mrs. A. B. de Frece, Mrs. Edward Payson Cone, Nebraska State Journal 
Mme. S. E. Le Prince. 

Professor Scherhey wishes it stated that his concert was | created a sensation. His technic is eertainly the most remarkable 
not an exclusively German affair, as might be inferred | ever exhibited here.—AMobile Daily Register 
from my notice of a week ago—he calls attention to the fact Annie M. Weed is the name of a most original, hence 
that Miss Patz sang in English, Miss Brun in French and | utterly unconventional young woman whom I stumbled 
Italian, Miss Crawford in Italian, and Mr. Xanten in Eng- | over in a Fifth avenue studio, in my search for musical 
lish. These were the only exceptions, I believe, all the rest | news. She has studied with nearly all the prominent vocal 
(the majority) singing in German, which was eminently | teachers you can mention, and finally, disgusted with the 
ill success which resulted in her particular case, set to work 


Mr. Hoffmann, who is a young player, has a finished technic and 


produces a beautiful tone. His instrument, which 


tone of wonderful depth and sweetness.—Chicago Time 


is an Amati, has a 


Mr. Hoffmann performed Caprice Hongroise, by Dunkler. He 


proper, as the songs were German. 
Mr. D. M. Levett’s symphonic poem, Columbus, op. | and worked out the vocal problem for herself. She has a 





Royal High School of Music in Berlin, and for four years 





Crystal Palace. 


Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 


In America January, February and March, ’97, 
Mrs, KATHARINE FISK, Mr. LEO STERN, 


Leading Contralto Worcester (Eng.) Festival, 1895; 
Norwich and Norfolk Festivals, 1896; London Phil- 
harmonic, Richter Concerts, Albert Hall and 


In America after April 5, '97. 


“VERDI'S REQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAML' 4 His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure, 
sweet and sympathetic.”—New York World, December 2, 1896. 

“SAMSON AND DELILAH.—Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN ogg * the part of Samson well. His high notes 
were especially good.”—-Providence Telegram, November 21, 


For terms, dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


Mr. Louis FRANCIS BROWN. 








Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97. 


Soprano. 


Contralto. 
Violoncellist. 


In America January 20 to 
February 20, ’97. 
Tenor or Oratorio. 
Season of 1896-7, 





Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, 





Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD. 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. Ilr. George Ellsworth Holsem. 
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dramatic soprano voice of extended range, sings San/fuzsa 
(Cavalleria Rusticana), Azucena (Trovatore) and similar 
roles, and is a born actress, every inch of her! And you 
should hear her rich Irish brogue! ‘‘ How long have you 
been over?” I involuntarily asked. ‘‘ Never was anywhere 
but here,” said she. She has had several offers to go on 
the stage, but is biding her time until the right opportunity 
comes along. Miss Ella Waechtler, of St. Louis, and Miss 
Grace Dillon are both the product of her artistic advice, the 
former being now on the road with the Luigi Sartori com- 
pany. Keep your eye on the Weed! 

Walter Jerome Bausman, organist and choirmaster of old 
Saint Peter’s, Chelsea square, has a vested choir of men and 
women, numbering thirty. They give, under his direction 
monthly musicales, which are invariably crowded. Mr 

3ausman’s best recommendation as a voca) teacher is that 
he keeps the pupils who come to him and that they are un- 
usually enthusiastic over his method and the results achieved 

I recently heard young William Howland Kennedy sing 
Hindel’s Why Do the Nations and Schumann's Two Grena- 
diers, and I pause to find words to express the musical 
flexible bari- 


h is 


satisfaction it afforded He has a strong but 
tone voice and excels in coloratura music His churc 
the Episcopal Church of the Incarnation, Warren Hedden, 
choirmaster. 

Miss Carusi, the harpist, may thank her lucky stars that 
she is still with us on this mundane sphere—a cable car ran 
into her, and this is the result: Left side of forehead, hairs- 
breadth from the temple, has a terrible gash; the thumb of 
her right hand is broken, as is also the left upper jaw bone 
both eyes are swollen and black, nose is bruised and front 
teeth are broken off. She is one big bruise and contusion 
from head to foot 

Miss Jeanne Franko, who has been quite ill, is again 
about 

Evan Williams returns from Buffalo the proud possessor 
fellow, John 


AS 





of a fine, large photograph of that fine, la 
Lund, inscribed ‘‘ Yours in Art and Heart 

How would you like to hear Lilian Carllsmith, Mary H 
Mansfield, George W. Fergusson, Heinrich Meyn and J. J 


Racer, all in one evening ?—not to mention Mrs. Murphy in 
s 





her original darky songs, and Miss Carrie Bridewell, the 
All this 


rathered at Mr. Spencer 17 


o from Pittsburg rrand aggregation 





yalaxy ot stars 





Driggs hospitable and elegant home last Saturday evening 





when a jolly good time was had and some fine music heard 
by the few fortunate people invited. Mrs. Murphy has de 
veloped an altogether new specialty in her negro songs, as 
sung down on the plantations both befo de wah’ and nowa 
days. She does them with a life, vivacity and naturalness 
winning in the extreme I have never heard anything 
like it 

Miss Carllsmith needs no introduction. You will find her 
in several places in this journal, unless I am mistaken 
neither do the other artists just mentioned, but Miss Brid 
well, a newcomer, who assumes the cl h che positior 








mentioned below on May 1, deserves more than pa I 
tion. Mr. Victor Thrane, who knows ‘‘wot's wot,”’ heard this 
young girl sing on one of his recent Pittsburg visits. He 
was so struck by the oice that he urged her to come here 
and within three days she had found he ew place—o 
rather it had found her! She hasa true contralto voice, of 
most emotional quality, of great power and amazing range 
Certainly the voice is not schooled—may the schooling not 
rub off the bloom 

Later the guests gathered around the merry board, par 
taking of the cup that cheers but d: ot inebriate; here 


the handsome hostess’ and genial host's good health was 





Old Trinity Church is to have a new head organist and 


Who he will be has not yet been d 





choirmaster 
upon, though Victor Boyer, now the assistant, is talked of 
favorably. 

Dr. Arthur Henry Messiter, who for thirty-one years has 
held the dual position, is to be retired on May 1 At one 
time the choir at the church ranked with the best in the 


1k that the old organist has 





world. The directors now t 
done his duty long and well enough and should take a rest 


In addition to what he has accomplished at the organ and 





SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Also.... 
Powell String Quartet: 
MAUD POWELL, Ist Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 2d Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 


40 West 20th Street, - - - New York. 
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in the choir, Dr. Messiter has rendered almost invaluable 
service tochurch music 

Miss Carrie Bridewell, of Pittsburg, is to 
tralto of Dr. Parkhurst’s Presbyterian church, Madison 
discovered” by Mana 


be sol | 
10 con 


square. This is the young woman “ 
ger Victor Thrane. There will be a row here pretty soon 
if these Pittsburg singers keep gobbling up our best posi 
tions. 

Mr. Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor at present of Bartlett's 
choir, goes to Saint James (Walter Henry Hall's) as solo 
tenor of the vested choir, Mr. Keely having resign« d 

The entire quartet at the old First Presbyterian Church 
is out, not from any dissatisfaction with them, but be- 


cause of church economy—and 


when a church economizes 
tis always with the music. The quartet consists of Miss 
Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H, Sawyer! 
contralto; Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor; Mr. Luther Gail 
Allen, baritone 

There is a hint of a radical change in the musical mat 
ters of Beloved Disciple’s Church, Eighty-ninth street 

Dr. Gilbert, of Trinity Chapel, is to retire May 1 

And now I must run down to Dazian’s to see if my cos 


tume for the Bradley-Martin ball is ready I have not 
quite decided whether to go as *‘Fiend’s Weakly,” the 


‘Haymerican Hard Journal,” or as my simple self, the 


Musical Worrier.” Yours F. W. Riessere 


Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 


HE fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society 





was given last Saturday night in Carnegie Hall. This 
was the pr ogTram 
/n mmemoration of the rooth annit ry of the birth of 
Franz S eT 
Ss No. & I Unfinished Schube 
\llegro modera 
Andante r 
Songs 
An die Musik } 
f dem Wasser Singe Ss ert 
5 \ 
Mr. David Bispha 
rt ea \ 4 f ar D Ss 
S g Orches 
Song 
D Zwerg 
} 
D st die R S 
W IsS 4 
Mr. Da I 
S p N BF \ 
I Ar i 
Alleg S \ ’ \ 
M Anton Seidl cond te 
I é og in was ton oO ve cannot vit 
Mr. Seidl in his reading of the Schubert Symphony The 
first movement was taken at too rapid a tempo, especially 
at the public rehearsal last Friday afternoon, anc e veil 
mysterious ality was missing The andant ackec 
poetry acked 1 inati it The iniat Ss, too vere 
11 Ake r the string the retry ire ICKIN¢E 
sensuous beaut tenderness. Yet. as a whole, the « 
rt was the est so tart s easor at the ind tne 
Philharmon band. ‘| ess ick of po de 
cacy, there 4 ilw be vhile the personne 
, tr y T r 7 } + + 
orchestra remains as s, b lere was ore 1 
0 cert s Vas espe 
unt il 1 irre J0rod VI 
r nm ovelit love n < ng 
It is the most Russian of any 








Russian music we have hitherto heard, for Rubinstein was 

Teutonic in his leanings, while Tschaikowsky’s cos 
mopolitan culture forbade him the extreme brutality of 
itte e, the absolute cynical note of Borodins This 
composer died in 1887. We have had his first symphony 
1ere—the one in E flat and played by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra January 14, 1890. Mr. Thomas played a syn 











phonic form of his A Sketch of the Steppes in the 
Academy of Music in March, 1886, but his is not a wel 


Known name 





B minor symphony contains some fascinating, som 
terrible pages The first two movements are the best. The 


the themes are han 





classic form is not discarded, altho 
dled in an unconventional fashion Thematic invention 
He has a tremendous 


be deficic 


sorodine seems to 
grasp on his orchestra and is really a variationist, not a 


symphonist. His first allegro might be termed a study 

















rhythms. It is restless, agitated, and the insistant ham 
nering on the one motive gives the movement its Russian 
character—melancholy, morbid and slightly monotonous 
There is glow, brilliancy and variety in the scherzo, Indeed 
it is the most ‘‘ genial of the four The rhytl 
mi ite is a pt, dizzy ingel Espe ally te 
s the trio and its violent contrast to the preced 
ng measure 
The slow movement is the weakest, and in itis the pove ty 
of the composers melody The effects are too strenuously 
sought for, and, while the scoring 1s parti arly luscio 
the movement net happily executed. It merges into 
the last allegro, a red-hot Cossack dance, mad in movement 
and gaudy color. The restless tonality is another charm 


of the work, which is by no means a masterpiece, withal 


an interesting one Borodine, it must be reme mbered, was 





a chemist, and 


remarkable 








Mr. David Bispham sang art lly and with genu 
ne insight He was wart appl 1 at both perform- 
ances and sang the Erl King with dramatic intensity 


Mr. Victor Harris 





Friday afternoon and Saturday ever 


accompanied tl 





le songs with 
oncerts are announced for March 5 and 6 Mr 


The next < 


Leo Stern, violoncellist, will play Dvorak’s concerto 


Wm. C. Carl Remains. 
e many who have fol- 


| ‘OR the information ¢« 
lowed up the successful work of organist Wm. ¢ 


o 





Carl, it should be stated that he still retains his position of 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church, or Fifth avenue 
this « + 

A reduction of the appropriation by the committee 
of the rch necessitated t! 


was Une 


embodied in whi 


known artists, Miss Mary H. 





Sawyer, E. Ellsworth Gile 
Carl, by iret effort ad t 
him it ¢€ ed its eputation 

M Caris set cr vere onsidered to iluabie to De dis 
pen s« \ a he \ < t ‘ he ft il work of he 
Cc vit twe t a voices 


Is Mit by Cla I t Mine All, by Bradsky, 


Hands ( \ ‘ mbers 8s 
+} o te e} fe ind brig 
ess r r ‘ r t ft tence ess 
CUS H ys with extreme ae 
| onward 1 \ a 
Phe Cl f the Incarnatiot . Ss services at esent 


Mr. Parker’s Lecture.—Mr. Louis W. Parker (the 


a of Rosema “ 9g ‘ f the committee of 
the London branch of the Wagner Society, and having 
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TERESA CARRENO IN CHICAGO, 
: iw ERDAY Teresa Carrefio’s magical name 
drew the largest audience the Auditorium has known 
this season when the wizardess of the piano made her 
rentrée in Chicago. The place was filled to overflowing by 
one of the best, representative, educated gatherings ever as- 
sembled here; and how amply did Mme Carrefio atone for 
all the disappointmerts suffered this season, 

‘* What's in a name;” say rather, what's in a personality ? 
Who but Carrefio could break through the unalterable laws 
of the orchestral association and substitute Rubinstein’s D 
minor concerto for the long announced Beethoven concerto ? 
However, to the majority of people the change was most 
welcome, as her success in this work in New York had been 
simply stupendous, and it was only right that Chicago should 
be given an opportunity of hearing the performance which 
the Easterners had declared incomparable. 

Teresa Carrefio, with her adorable perfections and her 
entire lack of self-consciousness, who would not feel under 
the spell of her music and be oblivious to all else? At the 
very first moment one feels the personality of the great 
artist and the genius of the woman. 

If, as one great thinker remarked, ‘‘ genius is merely the 
capacity for work,” then Teresa Carrefio must be an ex- 
traordinary genius. The long years of unbroken labor, 
the close application for the realization of her ideal in art, 
the endurance, the physical strain which such perfection 
must have entailed—is there any greater height to which 
she can ascend? While we have Carrefio it can never be 
said that ‘‘creativeness in its highest form is not germane 
to woman, that her strong point is her executive and imi- 
tative ability.” Carrefio’s greatest charm is her extraor- 
dinary individuality, her total dtsregard of conventionalism, 
her creation of her ideal in art, with its infinite possibilities 
opened out before her. Mind and heart go hand in hand; 
every note she plays has meaning, every cadence is a 
thought; from beginning to end the value of every phrase 
has been calculated, and yet every phrase is an inspiration, 
methods are nothing, motives everything. 

In the Rubinstein and Liszt school the enormous amount 
of muscular strength demanded is rarely found in woman, 
and if found is simply a question of force with a deficiency 
of true musical feeling; but with Carrefio never for an in- 
stant is force expended at the cost of artistic accomplish- ; 
ment. The concerto may have differed in its interpretation 
from the traditional, but only once have I heard it given 
with the same degree of power, and that by the great com- 
poser himself. Carrefio more nearly resembles Rubinstein 
in her playing than any artist I have ever heard. 

It was a wise change to substitute the Rubinstein D 
minor for the Emperor Concerto, as although Mme. Carrefio 
gained some of her greatest European successes in the 
Beethoven work, yet it does not display the artist’s versa- 
tility like that of the Rubinstein concerto. In this all three 
movements are taxing in the highest degree, and which 
only an artist of extraordinary capacity can attempt. The 
Beethoven, on the contrary, makes fewer demands on the 


| only half interested. 
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intellect, the first and second movements only requiring ex- 
| ceptional power. The third movement is not above the ex- 
perience of the ordinary player, so that Carrefio in making 
the change was well advised. 

In Liszt's Hungarian Fantasie, with its fantastic national 
melodies and its weird cadences, Carrefio was superb and 
carried everything before her. She not only played as one 
‘‘obsessed,” but gave an impetus and life to the orchestra, 


which had rarely been there. Yet with all the grandeur and | 


tone power, what subtle finish! In the scherzando-like Alle- 
gretto Alla Zingarese, with its gay, confident joyousness 
| and its dainty crispness, her playing had the delicacy of the 
etcher’s needle, while her staccato passages, the very mem- 
ories whereof linger still, were such as are rarely heard. 

Neither applause, homage nor the honors conferred by 
royalty have altered Teresa Carrefio one whit, and she relies 
not upon her reputation but upon her work. It has been 
frequently said that she has returned to this country 
improved. She may have broadened, but she was a mag- 
nificent artist when she went to Europe, and took people by 
storm. Except that her wonderful womanliness is more 
apparent, there seems to me but little change since I heard 
her in the summer of 1890 at her recitals in London. 

There are female smashers galore, women players who 
are all tenderness, but with little power, but there is pos- 
sibly only one woman who in sustained power is man’s 
equal and who to this power combines the alluring softness 
of a true womanliness, and that woman is certainly Teresa 
Carrefio. She was the one figure yesterday on whom all 
eyes turned and upon whom all interest centred, and yet 
the orchestra did the best work we have heard from it for 
many a long day. Carrefio’s force and intellectuality seemed 
toinspire Theodore Thomas, and he conducted in such a 
manner_as to awaken life in the orchestra, which is usually 

But the tremendous pace at which 
she took the concluding part of the fantasie told somewhat 
on the orchestra, and it flagged slightly ; beyond this one de- 
fection the accompaniment was excellent. 

Such an audience on a Friday afternoon is as rare as it 
was grand, and one which could only be brought to the 
Auditorium by the most extraordinary occasion. To say 
there was the greatest enthusiam is putting the case mildly; 
cheers, waving of handkerchiefs and shouts for encore were 
heard, and thus was Teresa Carrefio greeted in Chicago. 

In the last hundred years there have been but twenty- 
three women who have achieved world-wide celebrity as 
piano players, and of these how many are remembered? 
How long does the greatest artist escape oblivion, but if 
ever a woman pianist were destined for immortality surely 
that one is Teresa Carrefio. She fills a large place in the 
history of the world’s greatest pianists and a large part in 
the hearts of musical men and women of to-day. 


** * * 


It is interesting and amusing to learn from an afternoon 
paper, which is usually so particularly well informed upon 
matters musical, that the feature of the Chicago Orchestra's 
concert yesterday was Beethoven's concerto in E flat. At 
the end of an extended notice on Carrefio’s performance 
comes the following: 

Beethoven's exquisite concerto in E flat was a superb 
feature of the program, and altogether the entire concert 
was charming in every respect, even the two harps quite 
fascinating in their delicious contributions to the ensemble. 

** * * 

The Italian opera company is to give a four weeks’ 
season here; a most alluring prospectus is out with all the 
best known names. The season ticket sale opens Monday. 
New works are promised; altogether the prospects are de- 
lightful. Let us hope there will be nodisappointments, But 
the operatic world is made up of them, so that one must not 
expect too much. 

x** * * 

There is a craze for methods in this city; the would-be 
student as a rule wants a particular kind of ‘‘ method.” It 
may be the Marchesi, the Lamperti, the Liszt, Leschetizky, 


at the shrine of the musical deity, but the latest is the most 
peculiar. Oneof our well-known teachers here was recently 
asked by a newcomer if he taught the ‘‘Greek method” 
—Lutes and Lyres. What next ! 

*e# h# 

Sousa played here Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday to 
the usual accompaniment of applause by his hugely de- 
lighted admirers. What a leader is he, and no one better 
understands the art of program making. 

**# &# * 


Comic opera has been represented here*by De Wolf 
Hopper in Sousa’s big success El Capitan, and by Francis 
Wilson in Half a King; music by Ludwig Englander. 

*# 2 # * 

The second of the weekly popular concerts, with popular 
programs, popular people and popular prices, took place last 
Sunday evening. 
gusson, Franz Wagner, Frank La Forge and Harrison 
Wild were the artists of the evening. 

The Germania Minnerchor, under the direction of the 


Mme. de Pasquali, Mr. George W. Fer- 


ever popular Henry Schoenefeld, celebrated the Schubert 
centenary by a concert given at the Germania Club house 
Mrs. Theodore Brentano, Adolph Erst and 
members of the Chicago Orchestra assisted. 

The amateurs jgathered in large numbers to hear Mrs 
Regina Watson's lecture on Medizval French Music Tues- 


Wednesday. 


day afternoon, and, contrary to the usual icidity which dis- 
tinguishes this critical assemblage, applauded vigorously. 
Mrs. Watson has something to say, and knows how to say it 
Her piano illustrations were of course |perfect; as was the 
performance on the harpischord, which excited much in- 
terest. This rare instrument in the possession of Mrs 
Watson is a remarkable specimen, and combines the ham- 
merclavier, which was the beginning of the modern piano 

The Manuscript Society gives a reception in honor of 
Teresa Carrefio next Friday, and one is also given in her 
honor by Mrs. Watson. 

Frederic Grant Gleason, our much esteemed critic, musi- 
cian, composer and harmonist, president of the Chicago 
Manuscript Society, who is about the best this new organi- 
zation could have obtained, began his series of lectures 
Thursday at the Auditorium Recital Hall. 

Miss Mary Wood Chase is giving a series of piano recitals 
in the Northwest. She returns to give a recital in Chicago 
February 13. 

Celeste Nellis, our bright little pianist of hard working 
propensities, will go on a concert tourin the West shortly. 
Wise little woman, she has sacrificed present cheap admira- 
tion and applause for the work which will bring later fame 

William Armstrong told of his reminiscenses Thursday to 
a representative musical gathering in Steinway Hall. He 
was followed with much attention and frequently acknowl- 
edged the applause which followed upon his many trite 
sayings. His lecture, Unpublished Interviews, can cer- 
tainly be heard several times, each with a greater degree of 
pleasure. I have frequently spoken of Mr. Armstrong's 
versatility, and can only repeat that he justifies expectations 

Clarence Dickinson's engagements for this month are 
February 1, Kankakee, organ recital; February 4, faculty 
concert, American Conservatory; February 16, Evanston 
Musical Club; February 23, Mendelssohn Club; February 
25, Evanston. 

Mlle. Verlet, soprano, and Mr. Leo Stern, ‘cellist, will 
give a recital before the Amateur Musical Club, to which 
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Young, the well-known baritone, of Chicago, was 
at once lecturer and soloist. He efaced his first song by a word of 
explanation ; for the selections were not haphazard, but were gov- 
erned by a certain unity of purpose and istrated the different 
phases of fort song from the seventeent! entury down t« r 
own time. A growing freedom of treatment could plainly be seen 
to differentiate these one fr 1 another 

The program opened with Vittoria, by Carissimi, the alian con 
poser, whose harmonies were less elaborate than those of his prede 
cessors, but his melodies freer Passing on to the old-fashioned Ge 
man style of Franck, also of the seventeenth century, Mr. Young 
came to the English Vicar of Brayfold, with a hale, he ty, genia 
ring t ts music, and a native freshne that quite t ‘ 
audience, s irited was Mr. Young's rend ig of it 

Gounod, the greatest of all French composers, and G g T As 
brought Mr. Young down to our own time, wh gave h an op} 
tunity of introducing the bright and charming melodies of Mrs 
Jessie L. Gaynor, of Chicago, that lged Nebraska genius of 
the name, Roy L. Smith, and Burgmeir's Gypsy Song 
with accompaniment. Applause reached its ght after 
Mrs. Young's Song of the Morn, which was most heartily encored 

Mr. Young's voice is a rich, full baritone, rained and capable 
of great dramatic fire and intensity, as was shown in the fine climax 
4 Gifts, and in Gounod’'s Ring Out, Wild Bells ‘ the most 
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SO 


bility rests nor to whom the praise should go, but the fact 
latest entertainment given under the 
carried out from the 


remains that the 
auspices of this institution was 
smallest to the fullest details with that thoroughness which 
distinguishes everything under its management. I allude 
to the lecture to-day at Handel Hall given at the request of 
Dr. Ziegfeld by William Armstrong. 

The programs are charming souvenirs of the occasion, 
printed on fine paper and bound in blue silk, with auto- 
graph letters and photographs of Patti, Massenet and 
Bruneau, and on the cover the lecturer of the day. The 
hall was crowded with a representative audience, the aisles 
and foyer being filled with the many unable to secure seats, 

Hans von Schiller was unable to appear owing to a slight 
injury to one of his fingers. He will undoubtedly have 
entirely recovered in time for his piano recital which has 
been announced to take place Tuesday evening, February 
28. Bernhard Listemann, the great violinist, opened the 
He gave the Notturno Ernst and Saltarello, MS., 


program. 
The latter is a most praiseworthy com- 


Fritz Listemann 
Bernhard Listemann scored a great success, as 


position. 
yas enthusias- 


such a celebrated artist is bound todo. He 
tically recalled and obliged to respond to anencore. He 
played a very dainty berceuse by Cui. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


American Symphony Orchestra Concert. 
HE American Symphony Orchestra, Sam 
Franko director, gave the second concert of its third 
season on Tuesday evening, February 2, in Chickering 
Hall. It was called a Schubert memorial concert, the title 
being justified by the fact that Schubert’s buoyant Marche 
Militaire opened the program, and. was followed by the 
Unfinished Symphony. 

After these the orchestral numbers were MacDowell's 
Saracens and Lovely Alda (two excerpts from his Song of 
Roland), and Weber's Euryanthe overture. The soloist 
vas Miss Marguerite Hall, who supplemented the Schubert 
scheme by singing two Schubert songs, Memnon and 
Geheimes, of which the accompaniments were orchestrated 
by Johannes Brahms. These orchestral accompaniments 
were written for Georg Henschel, who in turn presented 
the scores to Miss Hall. They were performed from the 
manuscript. 

The American Symphony Orchestra on this occasion ac- 
quitted itself with infinite credit. This is a sturdy plant of 
home growth, which, if present development counts for any- 
thing, must shortly become a sterling musica] influence. 
Mr. Sam Franko deserves honor and encouragement. He 
began by culling the personnel of his band from American 
citizens, the majority born on the soil, the remaining few its 
sons by naturalization. This is a genuine orchestra of 
Americans, and as such should claim American sympathy 
and support. But, aside from all question of nationality, the 
orchestra claims serious and dignified consideration for the 
intrinsic musical merit of its performances. 

The Marche Militaire was played with uncommon verve, 
decision and spirit, and the symphony was treated most 
Mr. Franko has begun at the 
He has demanded, first of all, 


reverently and poetically. 
right end with his men. 
unanimity and precision, and these he has obtained in a re- 
markably perfect degree. The delicate shades of nuance 
which darken and illumine the composer's mood are not 
always present, but these are an aftergrowth sure to 
appear in satisfying form with any band which has accom- 
plished in so short a space the excellent amount of solid 
work which the American Symphony Orchestra has done 
under Mr. Sam Franko. 

Mr. Franko’s beat is decisive and inspiriting. 
intelligent conductor, obviously 


He isa 
sharp, clear, vigorous, 
brimful of musical feeling and zeal, and sure to accomplish 
marked things with his well drilled band before many more 
seasons pass over ourheads. The MacDowell excerpts were 
simply hints of moods, deft and even bizarre in their orches- 
tration. The composer showed lavishly his rich enjoyment 
of revel among the instruments 

Miss Marguerite Hall sang with great beauty and rich- 
ness of tone, a fine art in phrasing and absolute finish. The 
Schubert songs were not marvelously enhanced by the or- 
chestrated accompaniment, but the singer delivered them 
with the utmost discretion and taste. Geheimes, which she 
sang with particular archness and finesse, had to be en- 
cored. So also had Ma Voisine, which Miss Hall sings as 
probably few others could sing it. The dainty, graceful 
song was written expressly for Miss Hall by Goring Thomas, 
and it could surely find no better, more gracious interpreter. 
She sings it with a charm ail her own. Miss Hall, 
usually called a mezzo soprano, has certainly the richness 
and volume of the mezzo voice, but her range is beyond 
that of the average mezzo singer, and she produces every 
tone of her wide compass with the greatest purity and ease. 

The strings of Mr. Franko’s band are in excellent condi- 
tion. The wind departments will bear a little rubbing up 
and evidently need more careful rehearsal. 


For SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Opportunity, 
Union square, West, New York. 


Tue MusicaL Courier, 





Se only novelty at the opera during the past 
week was the revival of Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, 
which was last given here February 13, 1895. 
Lucille Hill, Tamagno, Ancona and Edouard de Reszké 
comprised the caste. Miss Hill fainted, and Miss Bauermeis- 
ter undertook the part of /mez. Last Wednesday’s cast was 
this: 


Nordica, 


Jean de Reszké 
Ed. de Reszké 


WD Ge FE i 6 cern sveceseensvegeccesesdvsss 
0 ee 
Le Grand Inquisiteur.. 

Le Grand Brahmin.......... 
Don Diego ....... ene ee 
Don Alvar... 


Plangon 


saewea Castelmary 


Jacques Bars 
..Corsi 


Huissier....... ee : 
PN we cacuccdedivousen<ecdestsomeneeeincerss ..M. Lassalle 
Di dcnsins pe Tesatdedncsecdbsneretib etaewiseeveretiveenerenens Marie Engle 
DU itchsned aukesceeueawieedsatnene teen yene tens 4eheoneanaene Bauermeister 
Ps ids cde ndbndenesaprctnennerescedernses deeareeanersesa Litvinne 


..Sig. Mancinelli 


Lassalle’s best réle, without doubt, is We/usho, and while 
his voice failed to respond, he sang with more fire and agree- 
able tone quality than at any previous performance this sea- 
son. The legende was well declaimed, although the French 
baritone’s top notes have lost their bloom. Litvinne was exas- 
peratingly phlegmatic and was more than unusually short 
of breath and jerky in phrasing. The Slumber Song was not 
well sung, and only in the last act did she throw off her 
lethargy. The entire performance until the fourth act 
lacked snap, for Jean de Reszké saved himself, and the 
deadly soporific atmosphere that Meyerbeer contrives to in- 
vest his mastodonic works with told heavily against en- 
thusiasm. After the duo of Don Pedro and VascodiGama 
the audience awoke, and the third act closed with an un- 
usually melodramatic smashing and banging and gorgeous 
illumination. In the fourth act Mr. Parry outdid himself 
in the manceuvring of the ballet, chorus, pavelieres, ele- 
phants and brilliant accoutrements. Jean de Reszké sang 
O Paradiso in Terra, Ciel Azzur Senza Egual with great 
charm of style and sweetness of tone. His Vasco is not 
his greatest impersonation, but it is a clearly cut character- 
ization, and the music suits his voice, and his make-up is 
gracefuland manly. He had to repeat the air in the fourth 
act. 

Edouard de Reszké is built for Meyerbeer and Wagner. 
His Don Pedro was all that could be desired. Pol Plangon 
was thoroughly satisfactory in the dual réle of the /nguzsztor 
andthe Brahmin. Miss Engle was a very sweet /vez, al- 
though lacking in dramatic contrasts. 

Mancinelli dragged the tempi, so that it was nearly half- 
past 12 before the curtain finally fell. The male chorus 
was good. The opera was sung in French and for the first 
time at this house. 

Friday evening Mefistofele, with Calvé, was sung for the 
last time this season, and the performance was one of the 
most adequate of the season. At the matinée Siegfried was 
given, and, Litvinne being sick, Georgine von Januschow- 
sky more than filled her place as Briinnhilde. At the 
popular performance in the evening a polyglot Lohengrin 
was sung before a big house. Eames, Mantelli, Cremonini, 
Ancona and Plangon appeared. Mr. Saar 
ducted. 

Sunday evening at the regular concert Plangon was hoarse, 
and Mr. David Bispham filled his place most satisfactorily. 
The other soloists were Clementine de Vere, Traubmann, 
Bauermeister, Cremonini, D’Aubigné and Huberman. 
Anton Seidl conducted. 


Louis con- 


Last Monday Faust was repeated—Mme. Calvé, Mme. | 


Mantelli, the Messrs. de Reszké and M. Lassalle; Wednes- 
day, Le Nozze di Figaro—Mme. Eames, Mme. de Vere, 
| Mme. Calvé, Signor Ancona, M. Castelmary and M. Edouard 
de Reszké; Friday, first performance here of Massenet’s Le 
| Cid—the Messrs. de Reszké, M. Plangon, M. Lassalle, Mme. 
de Vere and Mme. Litvinne; Saturday afternoon, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, and Saturday evening, I] Trovatore. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Averill-Bradley Recital. 
HE seventh recital by Mr. Perry Averill, bari- 
tone, and Mr. Orton Bradley, pianist, was given on 
Thursday afternoon last in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 
Following was the program 
Gigue and Passacaille varié. . paises G. F. Handel 
(From suite in G minor.) 
Vision Fugitive (from Hérodiade).. Massenet 
Carnaval, op. 9 (Scénes Mignonnes sur quatre notes) Schumann 
Three songs 
Violets, Roses and Lilies ) 
The Loves of the Trees C. A. Lidgey 
The Message of the Stars 


Two Songs 


Invitation bancwns ' 
,L. R. Lewis 

Loneliness , ; 
Preludes, op. 9, No. 2, in D flat, No. 8, in C minor rheo. Kirschner 


Impromptu, op. 90, No. 4 Schubert 
Three songs 
Si Dormis Doncella .. ) 
Tango Vos. es mi Pandero Adolph Jensen 
, ‘ 
Ventecico Murmurador 
Prelude in D flat, op. 28, No. 15 


. » . ' 
Etude in E major op. 10, No. 3 F 
‘ 


*, Chopin 
Etude in C minor op. 10, No. 12 
Irish melodies 

Go Where Glory Waits Thee 

Lesbia Hath a Beaming Eye. 

The Minstrel Boy. 

Both artists 
Perry Averill scored an especial success in 
Vision Fugitive, which was sung with great breadth, dig- 
His English and German songs and Irish 


were in vigorous and spontaneous form 
Massenet’s 


nity and feeling 
melodies were all delivered with judicious artistic effect. 
At each appearance Mr. Averill renews more strongly the 
impression of a thoroughly sympathetic, cultured vocal 
artist. Short numbers he handles with infinite delicacy and 
tact, while in the larger, broader selections he is fully at 
home and authoritative. 

Mr. Orton Bradley played with remarkable clarity, ease 
and finish. He is one of those satisfying pianists whose 
work is never blurred, his technic is fluent and distinct, and 
his phrasing always marked by musicianly intelligence and 
taste. He played not only with delightful clearness, but 
with a combined virility and delicacy which we do not often 
meet centred in one pianist. The Schumann Carnaval 
served well to show his appreciation of contrast, his mas- 
tery of tonal variety and his full sympathy with a variety ot 
musical moods 

Both artists were warmly applauded and recalled, as they 
deserved Their recitals have been of sterling artistic 
value and will be looked forward to in future as a feature of 


metropolitan musical life 


A Kidde Recital.—A song recital will be given in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on Tuesday, February 16, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ragnar Kiddé, consisting of songs by Franz, 
3ungert, Massenet, Ries, Tosti, Meyer-Helmund, Zoellner, 
J. Hollman, and Creole songs and old French melodies. 
Accompaniments by Mr. Bruckhausen 

The patronesses for this occasion are the Misses Ely 
Mrs. Francis Butler Griffin, Miss Ludington, Mrs. Everett 
P. Wheeler, Mrs. James McNamee, Mrs. R. W. Burke, 
Mrs. Douglas H. Stewart, Mrs. William McClure, Mrs. E 
Robbins Walker, Mrs. S. H. Hanford, Mrs. Wm. Henry 
Clark, Miss Bliss, Mrs. Rollie B. Low, Mrs. M. Borden Car- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Munson Raymond, Mrs. G. G. Trask, 
Miss Whitfield, Mrs. R. W. Ranger, Miss Bertha Chapman, 
Miss Goulding, Miss Katharine Rutgers Lincoln, Mrs 
Blakely Hall, Miss Lawton, Mrs. E. M. Scott, Mrs. J. C 
Eno, Mrs. C. B. Wood, Mrs. A. Palmer Dudley, Miss Kath 


arine Elizabeth Van Nest 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Adolph Neuendorff, Conductor. 


HE Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra has 
entered into an arrangement with Mr. Adolph 
Neuendorff by which he becomes the conductor of that 
organization, in place of Mr, Anton Seidl, who goes to Lon- 
don in the spring to conduct the Wagner operas at Covent 
Garden during the season there. 

The engagement of Mr. Neuendorff is for a year and 
begins in the middle of March. Regular Sunday concerts 
will be given by the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra in 
New York and perhaps also in Brooklyn during the spring, 
and arrangements have been made for popular summer 
nights concerts to be given daily at the Madison Square 
Garden during the entire summer, beginning about the 
middle of June, while negotiations are almost completed for 
several musical festivals in the fall and weekly concerts dur- 
ing next winter, which may perhaps be preceded by a 
public rehearsal for each concert. 

It seems that this orchestra will not only be in name but 
in fact a permanent one, and as it is composed of none but 
the very best musicians of this city it will surely maintain 
its proper place among the most prominent orchestras of 
this country. Mr. Ad. Neuendorff is one of our best and 
most versatile musical directors, and the orchestra has, 
without doubt, made a most judicious selection by engaging 
him. 


The Women’s String Orchestra Society of 
New York. 


HE directors of the Women’s String Orchestra 
announce a series of three concerts to be given in 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, the first on Saturday evening, 
February 13; the second, a matinée, the third week in March, 
and the third, an evening concert, during the last week in 
April. 
one of the society's concerts 
Fri. Leontine Gaertner, 
celebrated Italian baritone 


Soloists of high artistic merit will assist at each 
At the first the soloists will be 


‘cellist, and Signor de Anna, the 


Among the works to be produced this season are Gustav 
Jensen, Sinfonietta, first time in New York; Arnold Krug, 
Liebesnovelle (four movements), with harp; Moritz Mosz- 
kowski, music from Grabbe’s Don Juan and Faust (new, 
first time in this country); Tschaikowsky, Serenade, op. 48; 
Massenet, Prelude (scene 4, L’ Assomption) 

The Women's String Orchestra was organized last spring 
and has been rehearsing regularly. The orchestra made its 
first appearance at the first of Mr. Bagby’s ** Musical Morn- 
at the Waldorf, December 7, 
the program received many commendations. 


ings,” where the excellence of 
The personnel 
of the orchestra will soon be increased to thirty-three per- 


formers, and now contains the following 
Active Members 
Carl V. Lachmund, conductor. 
Violins—Martina Johnstone, Lillian V 
B. Phelps, Rebecca Wilder Holmes, 
Florence Austin, Clara Beach, Ida Branth, 
Nellie S. Udelle, Ethel F. 
Goldmann, Minnie Hahn, Irene Wickizer, Marie Marshall 
Violas—Lucie E. Neidhardt, Corinne Flint, 
Sheinart, Hattie B. Tidd, Christine E. Munoz 
Violoncellos—Leontine Gaertner, Helen Collins 


Parslow, Laura 
Charlotte Deming, 
Emma Cohn, 
Ellis, Emilie Wagner, Selma 


Sarah 


Agnes M 
Dressler, Evelyn Fidler 

Bass—Olga Severina, Selma Gaertner 

Harp—Inez Carusi. 

Fraulein Gaertner will be the representative soloist of the 
orchestra at the first concert. Professor Klengel, of Leip- 
sic, writes: ‘‘ Frl. Gaertner is the best woman ‘cellist I ever 
heard.’ 


Lehmann’s Second Recital. 
ILLI LEHMANN, against the advice of her 


friends, gave a second song recital last Thursday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. The house was only half full. 
She sang the following program, accompanied at the piano 
by Professor Reinhold L. Herman 
Ein Wanderer , . 

Lindes Rauschen Inden Wipfeln 
Feldeinsamkeit 

Meine Liebe ist Grun 


Brahms 


Abendempfindung W. A. Mozart 
Die Allmacht e Schubert 
Adelaide ..... Beethoven 


Der Nussbaum. F 
Waldesgesprich... ; 


R. Schumann 


Mme. Leh- 
mann’s labors in opera for the past several weeks told 


Exactly what we predicted came to pass. 


heavily against her voice, and so in this concert she was 
vocally a mere shadow of her former self. 
need of going into detailed criticism, for even to her 
stanchest admirers it was evident that the soprano was 
fast failing. She had no breath and had to take long rests 


There is no 


The Brahms numbers were all labored 


between each song. 
except the last, and the Schubert song absolutely painful 
She ‘‘scooped,” she panted for breath, and her phrasing 
and enunciation were very faulty. The Beethoven air is not 
for a woman’s voice, while the charm of the Waldesgespriich 


| vety contralto 


What 
a pity it is to see a once noble artist persisting in appearing 
retirement! If Lehmann 


was ruined by Lehmann’s explosive tonal contrasts 


after nature has decreed her 
needed money we could understand her reasons for not re- 
tiring, but she is rich and she also loves money better than 
her artistic reputation. What a pity! 


Mme. De Wienzkowska’s Recital. 
ME. MELANIE DE WIENZKOWSKA gave 

a piano recital on Thursday evening last, February 4, 
in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Her program was com- 
posed of the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue, an étude 
nocturne, mazurka and polonaise of Chopin, Paderewski’s 
A flat melody, the ballet music from Gluck’'s Alceste, ar- 
ranged by Saint-Saéns; short numbers of Moszkowski, R 
binstein and Leschetizky and a Liszt rhapsody. 

Madame de Wienzkowska played with confidence and 
authority, but not always with delicacy and finesse, Her 
chord playing was at times massive and imposing, but her 
passage work was frequently blurred and clumsy in execu- 
tion. 
musicianly ideas, but she needsa leaven of grace and poetry 


She is obviously a pianist of solid aims and honest 


in her performances, of which the earnestness and virility 
are not sufficiently tempered with the gentle caressing arts 
that woo and please. 

The pianist was thoroughly at home in the Bach-Tau 
sig toccata and fugue, which she played with clarity and 
decisior The Liszt rhapsody was also good. Shorter 
and more delicate numbers in Madame de Wienzkowska’s 
hands lost somewhat of their transparent grace, although 
the pianist’s ideals were evidently formed with the requisite 


poetry and taste. Madame de Wienzkowska is simply pos- 


sessed of sturdy, aggressive fingers, which it will take more | 


time and practice to bring into conformity with her wishes 


earnest, conscientious 


One is firmly impressed with the 





aims of this artist, who 





1s obviously endowed with 
musica] organization, and who only needs more experience 
to press into symmetrical shape a valuable fund of musical 
material. The audience greeted the pianist very cordially, 


and she had many recalls 


Rossini Club Schubert Memorial.—A Schubert Memo 


and, on 





rial Concert was held by the Rossini Club, of Port 








ry 28. The program opened witha sketch of the li 





of Schubert, by Mrs. Le Roy Hight, and was otherwise 


made up of piano and vocal numbers, concluding with t 





thema from the Forellen quintet. It was, taken all in all 
a choice exposition of Schubert in his most interesting 
moods 


Praise from Seranton for Clary.—*‘ Miss Mary Louis« 


Clary deepened the pleasant impression made upon the 


many Scrantonians who had previously heard her rich, vel 
The simplicity of her manner and of het 
enunciation were marked. Her marvelous compass and 
superb quality of tone were a continuous delight in t 


1 gracef 


brilliant anc ul allegretto of the aria from The Hu 
guenots. As an encore to this number she sang the exqui- 


] 


site little song of The Mermaiden with much tenderness 


She gave The Lost Chord asit is seldom heard Scranton 


Republican, February 2 


Kathrin Hilke.—-Kathrin Hilke 
concert soprano in this city to-day 


1S probably the busiest 


} 





Her engagements ¢ 
ing the last fortnight include several musicales in this city 
in addition to the big Southwick affair at the Hotel Majestic 
She has also been heard in concert or oratorio in Scranton, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Wheeling, W. Va. She sang 
for Frank Damrosch’s Musurgia, last Tuesday night in Car- 
negie Hall, and will sing with his oratorio society in Bridge- 
port on February 16; alsoin Elijah, in Brooklyn, and Verdi's 
Requiem, in Pittsburg a little later on 
Hotel Majestic Musicale.—‘: M: 


wick’s initial musicale at the Hotel Majestic last night 


Frank Treat Soutl 
proved all that was claimed for it and more. The drawing 
rooms of the hotel were filled with a large and fashionable 
Miss Hilke 
sang Villanelle and the Magic Song. She also sang ina 
Miss Clary; M. Pol 
sang a number of his best songs, and Miss Mary L 


audience, which was liberal in its applause 


duet, The Gypsies, with Plangon 





uise 
Clary’s reading of The Lost Chord was particularly pleas- 
ing. She also sang Mr. Southwick’s A Nocturne, accom- 
panied by Mr. Victor Kiizdé, the violinist.”— 74e Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Jan. 27 


| + ‘ " 
commissioned Mendelssohn to write it, 


SOA 








Women’s String Orchestra.—‘The Women’s String Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl V. Lachmund, gave a 
matinée program for Mrs. Nicholas Fish at her home, 538 
Irving place, to some of her invited friends on Tuesday 
February 9 
A Zielinski Musicale. 

1) ] , ] 


evening at the piano rooms of Robt 


A very delightful musicale was 








on last F 


give! t ay 
L. Loud in Buffalo, N. Y 

All the participants were pupils of Mr. Jaroslaw de Ziel 
inski, the noted pianist and teacher, Works by Bach, 


Moszkowski, Scarlatti, Theodore Lack and other composers 


1 most cases with excellent technic and 





were presented, at 
Among the pupils might be mentioned Miss 
Miss Bond, Miss Parker and Miss McGrath, who 


judgment. 
Thebaud 
proved that they are under the guidance of an artist. 

Ffrangcon-Davies. — Mr 
honor of being spec ially selected by 


mingham to sing the réle of the Prophet in Elijah against 


Ffrangcon-Davies had the 
the committee in Bir 


all the English baritones at the recent jubilee performance 
3irmingham saw the first performance of this work, indeed 
and the composer 
Prophet. On the 
program of the jubilee performance in October last .the 
as being the Prophet at the 
Prophet 


conducted the work, Staudig] being the 
t 





name of Stat 





initial perfor Ffrangcon-Davies as the 


at the jubilee, fifty years later 


Chaminade Ladies’ Quartet.—We recently enjoyed a 
rehearsal of a ladies’ vocal quartet “called the Chaminade 
Ladies’ Quartet, which is specially equipped for concert 
work, This quartet possesses a pure tone quality in en- 


semble, and the individual members are endowed with 


such temperaments that the songs they sing become gems 


of that particular form of vocal art. Parties desiring the 
Se ces of this quartet s ould address Mrs Hattie N 
Snow, 300 Livingston street, Brooklyn 


Ostrander, first so- 
Miss Alys 


who hasa re 


The members are Emma L 
prano, Miss Mary Woodron, second soprano; 


Romaine, first alto, and Mrs. A. C. Taylor 


markably powerful and sympathetic voice, second alto. 
Kutner Lectures.—Mr. Arnold Kutner, a pupil of Prof 

Julius Hey, of Berlin, and a very successful exponent of his 
al principles, delivered a lecture on Voice Culture, Its Phy 

siological Side, recently at the home of Mrs. N. Kauffmann,on 


before an invited audience of 
n vocal study. Mr. Kutner very 


East Seventy-eig 





about fifty ladi« 


al laws underlying correct 


ly set forth 





d his talk by means of dia- 





production 





grams and charts ol 


t parts of the vocal mechan 


ism. He is that rara avis among voice teachers—one who 





This was shown in 
Kutner 


sympathetic lyric voice, sings with great 


ne preacnes 
the Schubert recital following the lecture, Mr. 
possesses a very 
warmth, and the distinctness of his enunci 


himself has mastered that union of 


emotional 
ation shows that he 
word and tone which is one of the chief principles of his 
method of instruction 

The following songs were given 

Miillerlieder Das Wandern, Halt Der Neugierige Ungeduld 
Morgengru 

Der Wegweiser 
Meer, Rosamunde 

Mrs. Kauffmann assisted 


telle, by Nicodé, and a transcription of the Fe 


ss, Die ebe Farbe, Die base Farbe 


Das Wirtshaus, Ihr Bild, Der Doppelganger, Am 
Mr. Kutner by playing a taran 
) uerzauber, 
from the Walkiire 

Success of Von Klenner Pupils.— Miss Maud D. Weston 
Katherine Evans von Klenner 


a pupil of sang with pro 


nounced success at a concert 
January 29, in which Mr. Kuntz and other 


Orchestra took part Miss 


given in Malden, Mass., on 
members of the 
Weston 


Boston Symphony 





A. DUKAND & SON, 


PARIS. 





A NEw 

Under 
enterprising Paris music pnblishers are 
plete edition of the works of T. Ph. Rameau (1683-1764) 


PUBLICATION. 
the direction of M. Camille Saint-Saéns the above 
preparing a com- 
Two portions, in fact, have already been issued 

PIECES FOR THE CLAVECIN and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC ROF CLAYECIN AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


For Concert Engagement: 


rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE 
Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italia. 


are of 





Three Years in Paris. Address « 


M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 





Berlin W., Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 

















has a coloratura soprano of great range and brilliancy, and 
the local press speaks most highly of her singing. 


Another von Klenner pupil, Miss Lulu Potter, sang on 


January 28 in Sherburne, N. Y., with great success, the 
Giunse ae fin of Mozart anda number of songs. The fol- 
lowing is a comment from the local press: 

‘Miss Potter has improved in a very remarkable degree 
since she was last in Sherburne. Her voice is sweet and 
under perfect control.” 

Manuscript Soeiety Concert.—The next public con- 
cert of the Manuscript Society of New York will take place 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening in Chickering Hall. 


Dina Beumer.—Mme. Dina Beumer, the celebrated | 


coloratura singer, will visit America for the first time early 
during the season of 1897-8, under the management of the 
Herlof Concert Bureau. 


Ogden Crane Pupil Engaged.—Miss Lillian S. New- | 


kirk, of Norwalk, Conn., who has been engaged as solo 

soprano at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

Brooklyn, is a pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane. 

Why Fannie Hirsch Did Not Sing.—Miss Fannie 
Hirsch, soprano, who was to have sung at the Aschenbrédel 
concert on Sunday, January 31, was unable to appear, owing 
tothe death of her sister. 

A Home Reception.—Dr. and Mrs. Edw. Friedenberg, 
of 242 Lenox avenue, gave a reception in honor of Mlle. R. 
Hoffmann, the Belgian pianist, last Thursday evening. An 
exceptionally fine musical program was offered, Juanito 
Manen, the Spanish violinist, and Franz Listemann, ’cellist, 
playing as well as Miss Hoffmann. Mr. L. W. Armstrong 
sang, and Mr. Max Liebling accompanied. There were 
about 100 persons present. 

Carl and Morgan in Canada.—A spring tour of organ 
and harp concerts is now being arranged for Miss Maud 
Morgan, the well-known harpist, and Mr. Carl, to begin in 
Montreal on April 7. Miss Morgan will give her annual 
harp concert in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, New York, 
next Wednesday evening, assisted by Mr. Carl and Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies. After the concert Mr. Carl leaves for 
the South to inaugurate a new organ the following even- 
ing. 

A Boyd Success.—At the opening concert of Miss Lil- 
lian Gibbs Boyd, pianist, in Carnegie Lyceum, Tuesday 
evening, February 2, a musical and literary program of a 
highly pleasing nature was given to a well filled house. 

Miss Boyd’s playing of Raff's La Polka de la Reine 
evoked rounds of applause, and as an encore she played a 
pretty little morceau, The Mill, by Jensen. 

An excerpt from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet was re- 
cited by Miss Lillian Martin. 

Miss Boyd is to be congratulated upon her success as an 
artist and teacher. 

Montefiore in Buffalo.—At the last concert of the Buf- 
falo Symphony Orchestra, on February 4, Miss Caroline 
Montefiore sang the difficult Mendelssohn concert aria, 
which is seldom heard. The Buffalo papers make the fol- 
lowing comment: 

The soloist for the concert was Miss Caroline Montefiore, a young 
singer, who came here unheralded, and consequently depended 
solely on the merits of her work for popular favor. Her selections 
were a concert aria, by Mendelssohn and two songs, one by Délibes, 
Chant de l'Almée, and Raff's Ever with Thee, all selections remark- 
able for their demands on musical intelligence. 

The Mendelssohn aria was a novelty here. it is an effective concert 
number. Miss Montefiore isa singer who possesses a dramatic musi- 
cal temperament. She sings with intelligence, is entirely unaffected, 
and she is a very conscientious artist. Although she is especially a 
dramatic singer, she showed in the Délibes song that coloratura work 
is also within her ability. She was obliged to return to bow her ac- 
knowledgments after each number.—-Buffalo Evening News. 





Miss Caroline Montefiore sang Mendelssohn's concert aria. Her 
rendering of the beautiful aria was very pleasing, and she created a 
very favorable impression.—Auffalo Evening Times. 


Clementine de Vere in Opera.— 


Mme. de Vere was an extremely satisfactory Gi/da. She sang 
Cara Nome with great finish and she is really of a more musical 
temperament than Melba. Her acting improves at every appear- 
ance.—New York Morning Advertiser, January 31, 1897. 

The honors of last night’s performance of Rigoletto were carried 
off by Mme. de Vere and Signor Campanari.—New York Tribune, 
January 31, 1897. 


Mme. de Vere as Gi/da sang notably well, with fine sonority and 
beauty of tone, and the fullest ease and authority.—New York Mail 
and Express, February 1, 1897. 


Mme. de Vere, too, who was the Micae/a last evening, made a suc- 
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preparation, she suddenly took a chief place at the Metropolitan.— 
| New York Press, January 29, 1897. 

After the Ball Is Over.—Martha will be sung this even- 
| ing instead of Le Nozze di Figaro. Eames has a cold, be- 
| sides the Bradley-Martin ball is due. But after the ball is 
| over Mozart may get a chance! 


Spanuth Resigns.—August Spanuth, the well-known 

pianist and music critic, has severed his connection with 
the New York College of Music, and in the future will give 
| private lessons in his studio in Steinway Hall on Mondays 
| and Thursdays. 

Lecture on Musie.—This evening (Wednesday, February 
10) Dr. Hugh A. Clarke will deliver the fourth in his course of 
Historical and Analytical Lectures on Music at the Broad 
Street Conservatéry of Music, Philadelphia. The subject 
will be The Classic Period ; Sacred and Secular Music; Coun- 
terpoint and Harmony Contrasted. 


An Interesting Recital.—An interesting and instructive 
recital was given last evening by some of the professors of 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music in the concert hall of 
the institution, No. 1331 South Broad street. The program 
was pleasing in point of variety, and was most artistically 
rendered throughout. It was opened with a Gade trio, op. 42, 
for piano and strings, played by Mr. Orem, Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Combs. Mr. Cousans sang several ballads, and Mr. 
Addicks played three piano solos, one of which was his own 
composition. Two violin solos were played by Mr. Rhodes 
with exceeding brilliancy of execution, tone and artistic 
finish. Mr. Pommer and Mr. Orem played several duos for 
organ and piano by A. Guilmant, which were a pleasing 
novelty. 


Heinrich Meyn Sang.—At the last private meeting of 
the Manuscript Society Heinrich Meyn sang the Egyptian 
War Song, which was written for him by Henry K. Hadley, 
of Garden City. The accompaniment was played by the 
composer, and the song, which scored a great success, was 
vigorously redemanded and encored. Mr. Meyn will sing 
the bass solos at the concert of church music, to be given 
by Mr. Arthur Whiting on Thursday evening, February 11, 
at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, where the choir of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church is to assist. On the same evening 
Mr. Meyn will sing at the public concert of the Manuscript 
Society the solo in Mr. W. R. Chapman’s Silence and the 
Sea, which will be sung by the Apollo Sixteen, for whom it 
was written. Following are recent press notices received 
while singing with the Apollo Club: 

Heinrich Meyn, New York's star baritone, was in famous voice and 
spirits, especially in the bull-fighter’s song from Carmen, which we 
have never heard better done on the opera stage ; and his inciderital 
solos, and the exquisite one of John M. Fulton, deserved all the 
plaudits they received.—Paterson Daily Press, January 29 


The singing of the Toreador song by Heinrich Meyn was a vocal 
treat, and worthy of grand opera.—faterson Evening News, 
January 29. 


Carlotta Desvignes’ Press Notices.— 

Mlle. Charlotta Desvignes was the vocalist. She has a contralto 
voice that is round, full, and of excellent power, as well as contain- 
ing much that is sweet. Her rendition of the numbers assigned her 
was excellent.— Washington Post, January 19. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mme. Carlotta Desvignes sang with much sweetness and expres- 
sion. Meyerbeer’s Ah, Mon Fils was rendered with a truly artistic 
touch, and The Gleaner’s Slumber Song, by Walther, brought out 
the singer's strongest point—that of adopting expression of voice to 
sentiment suggested in the words. Her voice is rich and well modu- 
lated. She sings with ease, and there is now and then a softness that 
is delightful.—Richmond, Va., The Times, January 20. 


Mme. Urso is to be congratulated upon her vocal support. Miss 
Desvignes is a contralto of great power and sweetness and a charm- 
ing concert singer. Her rendering of L’Amour est Enfant de Bo- 
héme, however, given as an encore, was so much more effective than 
any of her other songs that it may be questioned whether her true 
destiny is not the operatic stage and her future fraught with triumph 
in the famous parc of the Madrilena.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
January 22. 





Mile. Desvignes was an equal sharer in the honors with Mme. Urso. 
She has a wonderfully sweet, liquid voice,and at the same time 
strong and full. She sang as an encore one of the prettiest and 


| of Van der Stucken, may be especially mentioned, though all were 
charmingly sung. Madame Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati College of 
Music, is the teacher of Mrs. Raschig. Happy, indeed, must be the 
teacher whose efforts are so richly rewarded as in the well poised 
voice of Mrs. Raschig. Her method is excellent. 


Marguerite Hall.—Miss Marguerite Hall will give a con- 
cert March 1, with the assistance of the young Spanish 
violinist Manen, in Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Verlet.—The young and charming French prima donna 
| Mile. Verlet is very busy. She sang with the Apollo Club, 
| of Cincinnati, last Thursday, and sings this week with the 
| Mozart Club, of Dayton, Ohio; Fortnightly Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Tuesday Afternoon Club, Akron, Ohio. 


Sieveking.—The great pianist Sieveking gave a re- 
cital last week for the Ladies’ Musical Club, Cincinnati, and 
also played the Saint-Saéns concerto with the Cincinnati 
orchestra. He gave a recital on Monday in Columbus, and 
then goes direct to Montreal, where he gives two recitals on 
the evening of February 12 and the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 13. 

J. H. MeKinley.—Last week Mr. McKinley was the 
soloist for the Eurydice Club at Toledo, Ohio. He also 
sang Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise at St. George’s Church 
the same week, and January 29 he gave a song recital at 
Rahway, N. J. He is certainly meeting with phenomenal 
success this season, and his fine work is bringing to him all 
the engagements he can fill. No tenor at the present time 
is in greater demand. Some of his February engagements 
are: 

February 1, Scranton, Pa.; February 2, Elmira, N. Y.; February 4, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; February 5, Parkersburg, W. Va.; February 7, 
Newark, N. J., for Mr. Duncklen; February 9, Majestic Hotel musi- 
cale with Mantelli; February 12, Philadelphia, song recital; February 
13, Women’s Press Club, New York; February 15, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; February 16, Mrs. Martin McLain musicale, New York ; Febru- 
ary 17, Long Island City ; February 18,Cuban Patriots’ concert, New 
York; February 18, Seamen's Bethel Society, New York; February 
21, Brooklyn, Out of Darkness, Gounod; February 25, New Haven, 
Conn.; February 26, Miss Emma Denison’s concert; February 27, 
Mrs. Brewer's musicale, New York ; February 2, Brooklyn, Inheri- 
tance Divine, Shelley, &c 

Some press notices 

Mr. McKinley created almost a furore with his solos and his work 
in the part songs. Flexible, magnetic and lovely beyond description, 
his tenor voice held in it a certain inspiration not often felt. In the 
dramatic aria the power and fervor of his tone were contagious, and 
the two bright little songs, May Time and Swallows, elicited great ap- 
plause.—Scranton Republican, February 2, 1807 

Mr. J. Henry McKinley, the tenor of the quartet, fairly fascinated 
the audience with his exquisite rendering of Goring Thomas’ Swal- 
lows, and as encores three recalls scarcely satisfying. Not in many a 
day hasa stranger received such an ovation, and only because of much 
work yet later to be done by him did the audience desist in their wild 
appreciation. Inthe Holy City Mr. McKinley entered into the very 
soul of the music, drawing all his hearers with him and his solo, To 
the Lord Belongs Mercies and Forgivenness, was a perfect gem.— Zhe 
Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. Va., February 5, 1807 

Mr. McKinley enjoys an enviable reputation in oratorio work, and 
it was fully sustained in his singing last night. His voice is of excel- 
lent quality, high calibre and well trained. For some reason he did 
not sing the selection on the program, but Dreams, by Tosti, instead 
His next selection was Swallows, by Goring Thomas, but the audi- 
ence was still unsatisfied, and he sang a charming composition by 
Lane, in which Mr. McKinley displayed expression which is rare in 
vocalists now before the public.— Wheeling Register, February 5, 1897 


Martha Burmeister.—A piano recital in celebration of 
Franz Schubert's centennial birthday was given by the 
Schubert Quartet Club, assisted by Miss Burmeister, at 
Jessamine Institute, Nicholasville, Ky., Friday, January 
29, when the following pleasing program was performed 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished), first part.................. Quartet 

Misses Hobdy, Hendren. Phillips and Harris. 


March, from the Hungarian Divertissement...............+.-s00 Duet 
Misses Hobdy and Harris 

Impromptu in B flat, S0l0..........02.cceeceeeeeeeeeenceeee Miss Phillips 

ER, GETRE, PINE Be ve cvccceccccccoccsesscvevsese sen Miss Hendren 

Erlking, arranged by Liszt, played by................ Miss Burmeister 

Overture from Rosamunde............cccesccecveccvscvesercees Quartet 


Misses Hobdy, Hendren, Phillips and Harris. 
The Jessamine Journal of February 4 in its notice of the 
concert writes: 
The Quartet Club, assisted by Miss Burmeister, gave a choice pro- 





most popular of the airs from Carmen; at another time, At Parting 
and the old familiar The Three Fishers, the words of which were 
composed by the preacher-poet, Charles Kingsley.—7he Nashville 
American, January 20. 

Another Tecla Vigna Pupil.—Mrs. Lottie Raschig, of 
Indianapolis, a pupil of Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, gave 
recently a vocal recital at an Indianapolis matinée musicale, 
and on the day following repeated the same program with 
unqualified success at a matinée musicale in Muncie, Ind. 
Here are some local press notices which reflect admirably 
upon the merits of Madame Tecla Vigna as a teacher : 





cess in the charming réle, the audience applauding her cordially and 
demanding a repetition of the always {effective aria, Je dis que 
Rein.—New York Sun, February 2, 187. 


Clementine de Vere was a strong success at the Metrupolitan con- 
cert last night.—-Daily Mercury, February 1, 1897. 





Calvé appeared as Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
evening. She made her usual success. Clementine de Vere sang the 
réle of Micae/a ina charming manner. The audience was a large | 
one.—New York World, February 2, 187. | 





A new singer in the opera is Clementine de Vere, who was appar- 
ently born, like Minerva, fully equipped. This lady has long been a | 
considerable figure on ‘he concert stage, but, seemingly without 





Mrs. Lotta-Adam Raschig’s soprano voice, though especially beau- 
tiful when she sang here several years ago, has marvelously strength- 
ened in beauty and power. Her future will certainly be one of 
greatest success in the musical world broadcast. 

Mrs. Raschig isa pupil of the famousteacher Madame Tecla Vigna, 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati, and too much cannot be said 
commendatory of her method so finely shown in Mrs. Raschig’s well | 
poised voice, so free from the very objectionable and much heard 
tremolo. 





The beautiful soprano voice of Mrs. Lotta-Adam Raschig has 
grown in power and beauty since her last appearance here. Her pro- 
gram was generously prepared in numbers and variety, and inter- 
spersed with an artist’s finest feeling. 

The song of Penitence, of Beethoven; the Norwegian Shepherds’ 
Song, the Mignon Song, Bohm’s Calm as the Night, and Fillih, Fallah 


gram of piano music, solos, duets and quartets from Schubert's best 
works. Miss Burmeister’s playing of the Serenade and Erlking, 
with the poems read by Miss Hendren in a sweet, musical voice, was 
most artistic and was warmly complimented. As a performer of 
high rank Miss Burmeister certainly has a place, but as a teacher her 
work is best commented on through the excellent work of her pupils. 


Lohse’s Success. 
R. OTTO LOHSE, the conductor who di- 


rected the Nordica concert in Chicago on Monday 
night, made an immediate and unqualified success with the 
audience and the orchestra. 


ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care THe Musica, Courier, New York. 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- 


day from 2! Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus, 
W., London, England. This paper, 
salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, 
devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- 
out Great Britain and the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be | 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


ONE PRICE, 
and that the HIGHEST. 
ONE GRADE, 


and that the LOWEST. 


W‘' JULDN’T that make a striking advertisement ? 
How many pianos would it sell? Who would 
want any instruments advertised in that manner ? 
And yet how truthfully would the phrase fit some of 
the things called pianos now being sold in this city. 
The cheap pianos, those to which it is necessary to 
apply the word ‘‘rotten,” because there’ is no other 
word in the English language that so appropriately 
describes them, are a distinct class in themselves. 
They are beyond the pale of ordinary piano talk; 


they must be considered as a separate lot of things | 


that look like (though they don't sound like) and 
are sold for pianos. They are all of a kind, these 
boxes, the variation being only downward—some of 
them being even worse than others. 

They cost to make from $62.50 to $67.50, the high- 
est priced of them 
strike an even $60. They are sold for $75, $80, $85, 
with split prices between these figures, and some 
have been sold in lots of 50 and 100 for even less 
than the first price. It should be borne in mind 


while containing the 


, and some have been made that | 


that ‘‘$75 pianos” are spoken of here as describing | 


a class known on the market by the term, ‘$75 
pianos,” and that the term covers the whole lot of 
contemptible things that are knocked together to 
resemble at least in outward appearance a musical 
instrument. 


figure, $75, and anyone who is foolish enough to buy 
any one of them is additionally foolish if he pays 
more than that figure. That's what we-mean by 
‘‘one price, and that the highest,” for it is the en- 
deavor of the compiler of these miserable contriv- 
ances to convince a purchaser that the particular 
thing offered him is a little bit better than the run, 





and many an idiot has paid $80, $82,50 or $85 for a 


box that he could have obtained for $75 by insistence 

‘‘One grade, and that the lowest” applies most 
truly to these things, for just as it is the constant en- 
of their makers to foist them on 
so is it their en- 

than others can 
margin of 


deavor dealers as a 
little bit better than their own, 
deavor to make every box cheaper 
make them, to increase by a few cents the 
profit. This must be done to keep alive and to keep 
the ‘‘ factory ” running. 
lumber, cheaper plates, cheaper actions, cheaper 
strings, less varnish, thinner celluloid, each thing, 
everything that goes into them must be bought at 
the lowest possible cost, for there is no hope for the 

maker ever to turn out anything better. 
no chance to make improvements; to add a dollar's 
| cost means to lose a dollar profit, for he must con- 
| stantly keep his prices down to those of his com- 
petitors. 

The man who can figure down 
his action 


(5 cents, 


75 cents divided 
and his keys 
considers that he has made that while to 
add even 75 cents to any one of these parts or to 
divide that amount among any combination of them 
| means to him but a useless waste of money. He 
does not figure to see if he can get an action just as 
| good for 50 cents less, but if he can get any old action 
| for 50 cents less it matters not to him what the action 
is like. There is no effort to improve. The pur- 
chaser doesn’t want anything better if he has to pay 
a quarter of a dollar more for it. He wants some- 
thing that looks like a piano for as little money as 
possible, and when these boxes are selling for these 


| 
| between his case, his plate, 
| 
| 


prices every penny counts. 

Never was there such a deplorable condition in the 
| piano trade as this condition now is, but from the 
very stringency of the competition among themselves 
these box compilers, there will come ultimately the 
crash that will burst the putrient bubble and deliver 
| an honorable industry from the stigma that now at- 
taches to it. Down, down, down they will go until 
the profit will be so infinitesimally small that the pro- 
prietors of these shops cannot make day 
some of them will become involved in criminal action, 
and no dealer, no matter how debased he may 
become, will dare to deal in these things 





wages 


WEBER IN CONCERTS. 


- 


HE Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, of New 
York city, Adolph Neuendorff conductor, has 
selected the Weber concert grand pianos for use in 
its various concerts for the coming spring, summer 
and fall, and Weber pianos only will be used by this 


| prominent organization. 
The whole set of them should be sold at the one | 


This is the orchestra which has up to the present 
been conducted by Anton Seidl, 
for London, England, to conduct opera at Covent 
Garden. 

There will be a very large number of concerts 
given by this organization, and the Weber concert 
grands will be used at every one, both for accom- 
panying and solo work, 


who is about to sail 


Cheaper boy labor, cheaper | 


He stands | 


have | 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


> 


HE MUSICAL COURIER will in its 


announce 


next edition an entirely new departure in music 
trade journalism, which will be incorporated with this 
paper within a few weeks. The scheme has received 
the most elaborate investigation on our part and will 
the unsatisfactory features 


be a welcome solution of 


| of music trade journalism For detailed explanation 


see next issue of this paper 


|* will be well for the several parties who are 

probably booked to be defendants in suits brought 
by the John Church Company for damages, &c., for 
infringements on their plectra-phone attachment to 
possess themselves of the court proceedings in the 
test suit won by them against Mr. Geo. P. Bent, of 
Chicago, who, it was decided, did infringe on part of 
their claims by using certain devices in the ‘‘ orches- 
tral attachments ” to the ‘‘Crown” pianos 

Mr. Bent is, above all things, a good fighter. He does 
not jump to hasty conclusions, but when he makes up 


his mind that he is right, as he did in this case, he is 
of the kind to fight tenaciously, determinedly and 
with all the force in his make-up. From a casual 
review of the case it will be seen that he hada 
fighting chance, and from a more careful exam- 
ination it will be seen that he, through his law- 


vers, made a showing; but the case was 


decided against him in such unmistakable terms that, 


strong 


like the sensible man he is, he saw but one opening, 
which he acecpted with characteristic alertness. In 
| the minimum of time he had acknowledged his sub- 
had made a settlement with 





{| mission to the decision. 
| the Everett Piano Company (John Church & Co.), and 
had bought from them a release in all claims then 


accrued, and had obtained a license to use in the 
future the parts that had been in controversy 
| By doing this, and doing it quickly and thoroughly 


customers that 


;| he made good his guarantee to his 
| he would protect them, and opened the way 
tinue the use of the ‘‘orchestral attachment’ 
further litigation. No one 

has sold a ‘‘ Crown 

‘*Crown ” piano, with the orchestral attachment, need 
| have the slightest uneasiness, but those other manu- 


to con- 
with- 
out fear of who has or 


piano, or will purchase a 


| facturers who are using similar devices are fore- 


warned that both the Everett Piano Company and 
Geo. P. Bent, 
portion of the device, will bring action against them 


who still has original holdings in some 


in turn, or altogether, as best suits their convenience 


and we earnestly suggest that they immediately ac- 
quaint themselves with the details of the Everett- 
Bent suit, 


tomers needless expense. 


and thus save themselves and their cus- 


cannot be given Mr. Bent for the 
settled the 
piano is concerned, and 
‘Crown ' 


Too much praise 
dispatch with which he 
affair so far as the ‘* Crown” 
it is well to repeat once more that all 
orchestral attachments are fully legalized, both as to 
those already manufactured and those which will be 

' made in the future, 


unfortunate 











SOD 
THE TRADE LOUNGER. 


—_ _— - 


URELY a man who has been under such ex- 
ceptional business stress as has Mr. Leo- 
pold Peck, of Hardman, Peck & Co., should be 
able to give an interesting opinion of the prospects 
of returning prosperity, though one day last week 


{ plumped the question straight at him with this | 


result. 
* * * * 

‘‘IT can’t tell you what will make things better 
and I don’t believe anyone else can,” saidhe. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple talk to me about the ‘ balance of trade’ and ‘the 
monetary system’ and the tariff and a whole lot of 
things, and everyone has some plausible explanation 
of why business is bad. All I can say is that it has 
been bad, and isn’t now what it should be, though we 
are getting our full share of it. But some day I ex- 
pect to come to the office and find a lot of orders in 
the mail and to have some telegrams for immediate 


shipment. The next day there will be some more 


and the day after, and I'll begin to watch for the last 


mail to see what each day yields. 
* * * * 
‘‘When you come in you'll tell me things are pick- 
ing up, and that everywhere you've been people 


Ackerman, of Marion, starting a sort of syndicate or 
a combination of dealers, to make their own cheap 


instruments, has been kept up in the Ohio papers, | 


until now it hasreached Toledo. The Bee, of Toledo, 
says in its issue of February 1 that this mythical 
plant is to be erected in the east side of that town, 
which all goes to show that not only is business slack, 
but news items are scarce, and the daily papers grasp 
eagerly at any atom they may distort into a sem- 
blance of news of the coming good times. 
xk eK 

An entirely original trick ad. is being tried down 
in the oil region of Pennsylvania. In Oil City and 
Franklin and Titusville a disgruntled dealer is hand- 
ing out to all the school childrena small slip of paper 
| on which is printed the following and nothing else: 


A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM IN PERCENTAGE FOR 
THE SCHOOL CHILDREN TO SOLVE 





Suppose Jacob Sheasley, of Franklin, Pa., buys 
Schubert pianos for $150 and sells them to the peo- 
ple for $350 at $10 per month, what rate per cent 
does he make? 


Of course, it is intended as a crack at Sheasley, and 


have said that orders were coming in, and I'll tell| 4 miserable underhand one, too, but I am wondering 


you of mine. People will begin to drop into the 
wareroom to look around and to buy, and the men 
on the road will send in favorable reports, and so, all 
of a sudden, business will become good, and the same 
people will be around explaining about the balance 
of trade and the monetary system and the tariff and 
a lot of other things, only they will tell you how 
these things have made business good, just as they 
now tell you why they make business bad.”’ 


kk * * 





It occurs to me in speaking of the remarkable feat 
of paying off almost half a million dollars back in- 
debtedness in three of the hardest years the piano 
business ever knew, as Mr. Peck has done, that it 
would not be amiss to call attention to the fact that, 
while the whole operation has been conducted under 
his immediate personal supervision, he has been 
aided by some exceptionally loyal, enthusiastic men, 
who have worked not only industriously but intel- | 
ligently to help bring about the remarkable result 
of paying a half million extension dollar for dollar 


with interest. 
ke OK 
There must be a lot of piano salesmen dissatisfied 
with their present positions, if I may judge by the 
unusual number of applicants that have besieged the 
manager of a retail wareroom in New York, where a 
As is always the case, 





vacancy was known to exist. 
the greater number came from out of town, for it 
seems to be the belief of nine out of ten salesmen in 
other cities, towns and villages that the one oppor- 
tunity they lack to demonstrate their superior ability 
is a New York opening, and they can probably never 
be brought to a realization that they stand but one | 
chance in a hundred in New York to earn their salt. | 
If some that I know of, who are standing applicants | 
for New York positions, would only give the amount 
of attention to their present affairs that they waste | 
on futile day-dreams of a snug berth in the metrop- 
olis, they would not be so anxious—they would not 
have to be so anxious to make a change. 


* * * 

I should like to know why so many of the Kim- 
ball representatives in all parts of the country adver- 
tise for second-hand pianos. There must be some 
reason for it, some scheme they are all ‘‘on to,” for 
surely they can get enough new pianos to keep them- | 
selves busy, even at their low prices, and there is no | 
greater market for second-hand pianos to-day than in 
former years that I know of. It can’t be that they 
want particular makes to use as foils, because they | 
can, by very simple subterfuge, get all the new pianos 
of any name they may need. Is it to get names of 
owners of second-hand pianos, with the hope of ex- | 
changing new ones for them ? The reason, whatever 
it may be, is not generally understood by the trade, 
for only Kimball men are advertising for them, and 
they offer to pay spot cash, too. Funny, isn’t it ? 

***e * 

Now’s the time to read about new piano factories 

being startedin the State of Ohio. That item about | 


‘out to Steger by Steger to look at the Steger factory | 
| manufacture the Camp & Co. pianos in Chicago. It 


| unattractive room, I would suggest a call at the 


if Sheasley is not getting more advertising out of it 
than the other man, for there is no direct statement 
involved, and the man who sends out the slips is 
naturally ashamed to put his name on them. 


** * * 


I would have given a lot to have been present at 
the inaugural address of Steger, of Steger, Cook 
County, Il1l.—or perhaps I’d have been given a lot, 
for it is understood that Steger, Cook County, II1., is 
to boom. Mr. Steger, of Steger, hasn’t got the hang 
of the thing so well that he can talk, as Mr. Alfred 
Dolge does; but the first address Steger made to the 
Board of Trustees of Steger, as president of Steger, 
shows that he is in earnest, and that Steger has Ste- 
ger at heart as well as in his pocket. 

i ee 

After the formality of thanks for his unexpected 

election as president, he launches forth on the duty 


| of the majority to the minority, and implores and 


beseeches all present and everyone in general and 
particular to act in harmony, in the most approved 
oratorical style. He says that ‘‘two horses that pull 
together can accomplish more than forty horses that 
balk,’’ and other true things that must have sunk 
deep into the hearing of his hearers. He talked for 
protection against fire and for good sidewalks, and 
it would have tickled the ears of Henry George to 


| have heard him declare that non-residents are to be 
'taxed for said street and sidewalk improvements | 


whether said non-residents liked said proceedings | 
or not. He promised to take no money from the 
said treasury of the said town unless said money was 
already in said treasury, and he urged all to be con- 
servative, though progressive. 

*x** * * 

What worries Steger about Steger, if I may judge 
from his address, is the saloon question and the dog 
question. Agents who visit Chicago and are asked 
are warned to supply themselves with flasks, for the 
saloons are to be closed at 11 P.M., and there may be 
a long wait for a train back to Chicago. There may 
not be the association in the mind of Steger (that will 
occur to the readers) of the saloon and dog questions, 
they being so closely allied; but be that as it may, if 
you have a dog in Steger, Cook County, IIl., you will | 
have to pay a license on it aside from any prelimin- | 
ary expense in acquiring said dog. After a brief, 


| but impressive reference to the good business of the 


past; after touching sadly, but firmly, upon the pres- 
ent condition of things in general, and a coy guess as 
to the future, Mr. Steger closed his address and the 
meeting an hour and a half before 11 P. M. 


*e * * 


If anyone would like to see what a touch here and 
there will do toward making attractive a hitherto | 


Fischer warerooms in the Decker Building. A re- 
arrangement and addition to the lights, a mirror, 


desks moved around, stock advantageously displayed | 


| —why one would hardly know it for the same place. 
And another thing I had often wondered had not 

been done is here to be seen—an electric sign lights 

up the entire front, and where, before this, the place 

| was passed in the rush hours without a glance every 
one of the millions who now walk or ride by, turn to 
see the name ‘‘ Fischer.” 


JUDGMENT FOR MANN. 


> 
HE assault case of a man named Greene, an em- 
ployé of the Providence branch of the Steinerts, 
| against Joseph M. Mann, of Mann & Eccles, the 
Providence piano dealers, was called in court in that 
city on Monday morning and resulted in the plaintiff 
being non-suited. 

The plaintiff was in court, but refused to testify, 
and judgment, with costs, was given for the defend- 
ants. 

The interesting details of this strange case may be 
published later for reasons best known by those who 
know them. 


M* W. P. CRANE, manager of the Syracuse 
branch of the W. W. Kimball Company, writes 
that they are finally located in new quarters at 315 
Warren street, with a full stock. The old warerooms, 
which were recently destroyed by fire, had just been 
re-decorated and the extra investment was not covered 
in the insurance, so they stand to lose somewhere 
about $3,000. Leiter Brothers, who were burned out 
in the same fire, have also reopened a store in South 
Salina street. 
Sed 
HIS issue contains a special report of a dinner 
given last Thursday night at the Athletic Asso- 
ciation Club, Providence, R. I., by the piano firm of 
Mann & Eccles, of that city, to the press of the State 
of Rhode Island. It was an elaborate affair and 
thoroughly representative, and in its inception and 
conduct throughout it proved to be an unqualified 
success. The credit falls upon Joseph Mann, Esq., 
who is a young Napoleon of the piano trade, and 
who is going to demonstrate to some of the old con- 
cerns that there is a great and successful future in 
the piano business when conducted on commercial 
principles. 
ee 
ILLIAM CARPENTER CAMP, of Chicago, is 
East, and is negotiating with certain firms for 
the purpose of combining Eastern interests with the 
Chicago Estey & Camp house, which he now controls. 
It is doubtful if these combinations can be effected 
here on Mr. Camp’s lines, and if he should not suc- 
ceed, he may interest some Chicago people not now 
in the piano trade. Mr. Camp will retire from 
Wabash avenue, where he is now located, and will 
re-lease the old Estey & Camp warerooms, but he 
proposes to refit and decorate them. The Camp & 
Co. name reverts back to the heirs of the late I. N. 
Camp under the copartnership laws of this State, 
where Camp & Co. were making their pianos. The 
surviving partner, Mr, Simpson, not being entitled 
to the use of the name of Camp, as the firm had not 
yet reached its third year of existence, necessarily 
and voluntarily relinquishes the name of Camp in 
the firm. 
Wm. C. Camp states to us that he proposes to 


looks to us, viewing it all neutrally, that the Estey & 
Camp and Camp affairs in Chicago are a ‘‘leetle 

mixed. Neither Estey, of Brattleboro, nor Estey & 
Camp, of St. Louis, nor the Estey Piano Company, of 
New York, are interested in this mixing, which refers 


| solely to the business of the heirs of the late I. N. 


Camp, who died intestate. 


Another Boardman & Gray Letter. 
East Troy, Wis., January 15, 1897 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—The Boardman & Gray piano recently pur 


| chased from you is perfectly satisfactory, both in tone and 


finish. 

The old square piano, which was made by you, has been 
in constant use in our family for over forty years, and is 
still in very good condition, and much better in tone than 
many instruments that have been in use but a few years. 

We know of no manufacturers that we could better 
recommend than Boardman & Gray. 


Very truly yours, C. W. Situ. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. S1 


MANN & ECCLES’ 
GREAT BANQUET. 


- 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., February 5, 187 
¢¢°T’HE pen is mightier than the sword. The 
sword may cut a wound so deep that time alone 
can heal. The pen can penetrate so deep that nothing but 
death itself can efface the wound so made.” 

This was the sentiment which headed the elaborate menu 
at one of the nicest dinners ever served in this State, at the 
dining room of the Providence Athletic Association, ‘ast 
evening. The dinner was a complimentary one to the press 
of Rhode Island, and was given by Messrs. Mann & Eccles, 
the enterprising piano dealers of this city, in appreciation 
of the fair and courteous treatment received by Messrs 
Strich & Zeidler, of New York, at the hands of that great 
and noble power, ‘‘the press,” as the invitation read 
This reference was in connection with the recent slander 
trial of Strich & Zeidler against Albert Steinert, local 








manager of the M. Steinert & Sons Company, in which the 
jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs. While the mat 
ter was before the benchand bar the newspay ex- 
ceedingly kind and fair in treating the case, and Messrs 
Mann & Eccles, who represent Strich & Zeidler in this 


city, adopted this banquet feature as the best means to 
show their appreciation 
In conspic uous contrast to the complim«e ntarv (7?) ban 


quet which Albert Steinert gave on the 29th ult., to which 


only his own clerks were invited and everybody 
cluding the local and music press, were ignored and ex- 
cluded, this affair of Messrs. Mann & Eccles was heralded 


throughout the State and music trade of the country 


More than 100 invitations were sent out, the list including 
the more prominent newspaper men of Rhode Island, gen- 


tlemen of prominence in the political life of the common- 


wealth, shining legal lights, public s, representatives 


mus ans of the 





of the leading musical journals, pri 


city and representatives of manufacturing piano concerns 


Nearly 60 gentlemen responded to the kind invitation, and 
about 7 o'clock the party began to assemble in the smoking 


room of the club house, where for half an hour Messrs. Jo 
seph Mann and William Eccles, of Mann & Eccles, received 
their guests and introduced them to the compa 

At the conclusion of the reception all went upto the din 
ing room, where the music of Luther’s Orchestra, hidden by 


a massive bank of towering palms and thick foliaged ferns 


























demonstrations of the chef's art ever placed before guests in 
the city of Roger Williams. It was a ten course Con- 
tinental dinner, served in Chef Vogel's best style, and was 
made up as follows 
Oysters 
Clear green turtle 
Escargots de bourgogne 
Radishes Olives Celery Salted almonds 
Filets de halibut a la diplomate 
Pommes Parisienne Cucumbers 
Filet de boeuf a la financiére 
Tomates farcies 
Pommes duchesses 
tbreads braisés a la Trianon 


etits pois 





Punch au Kirsch Ci 
Red head duck, currant jelly 
] ny Lettuce and celery mayonnais¢ 
Individual ices and cake 
Camembert gruyeére Roquefort cheese 


Toasted crackers 
Coffee Cordials 

It occupied nearly two hours to do justice to such a spread, 
and during the time that the guests were thus engaged 
there was an unusually jolly time, everybody evidently 
being disposed to drive away all thoughts of care and hard 
times, or any other kindred, dispiriting feelings. The 
liberality displayed was only matched by the methods 
which the firm employs in its business, and this gathering 
of men of affairs from far and near testified to the popularity 
of the young men who have pushed themselves to the fore 
in the music trade of the city. After cigars had been lit 
Mr. Mann made an opening address upon the sentiment 
He said 


No doubt you 


which appears at the beginning of this story 
GENTLEMEN—Were you ever in a maze 
all have been. This is exactly the position I find myself in 
to-night, and I must find my way out. Surrounded as I 
am by so much eloquence, culture, wit, to one who, believe 
1 


me, has had no opportunity or occasion for speech making 


the task becomes a difficult one. Fifteen months ago two 
young men, with a small capital but a great deal of experi- 
ence, and, I might say, almost wholly unknown in the com- 

i—this is nota story of our lives—and plenty 
of ambition, had the extreme audacity to think that they, 
instead of enriching others for the rest of their natural 
lives, m ght be able to ke ep body and soul together in their 
own behalf, and started out one cool November day, hang- 


hingle, ‘‘Mann & Eccles,” not even assuming to 





street of the city, but taking, instead, Mat- 





thewson street, which, we think, is destined to become the 
ross street of the city 
} 


There was a great hue and cry raised by some who said 

















** We have had hard battles to fight, and we are still fight- 
ing. We have tried to be worthy of the good name. We 
have tried to be good citizens of one of the most beautiful 
and prosperous cities in the Union and help promote the 
interests of the city We wish our name and reputation to 
be as lasting in comparison as that great natural fortress of 
the world, Gibraltar, and, last but not least, worthy of thx 
encomiums of the great, unresting, unceasing and nobk 
power, the power of the press 

‘* With these remarks, which I trust have not bored you, let 

r, Mr 


William Eccles, and myself, thank you for your kindness in 





me, gentlemen, in the name of my worthy partn 


honoring us this evening 

When the applause which greeted this welcome had sub 
sided Mr. Mann introduced Hon. Rathbone Gardner, who 
responded briefly, thanking Messrs. Mann & Eccles for 
their generous hospitality, and closed by facetiously refer 
ring to the recent trial in which he appeared as counsel for 
Messrs. Strich & Zeidler, stating that he had learned con 
siderable about the mechanical side of the piano business, 
and that this evening he was happy to say that he had 
learned more about the social side. He wished the concern 
abundant success 

Harry V. Baldwin, of the 7e/egram, thanked the firm 
for the very enjoyable evening furnished the press, and in 
closing, proposed that all rise to express their thanks to 
Messrs. Mann & Eccles, and this toast was very willingly 
responded to 

Mr. N. B. Sprague, the well-known musical compose 


' 


and organist, favored the company with a vocal selection 
playing his own accompaniment upon a handsome Strich & 
Zeidler piano, following which George F. Mackinnon, of 
the Providence Mews, made a few well chosen remarks 
He said: ‘‘ Harmony is the greatest force in the commun 
ity, and whatever contributes to harmony is to be praised 
Harmony is a great fundamental of music, hence music is 
a great element in the internal affairs of the community 
There is the greatest kinship between music and the power 
of the press, the latter bearing a great similarity to the 


former. There are wind instruments, brass instruments 


and string instruments, all of which we must have before 
perfect musical harmony will prevail 

* Strings are of great importance, and have the highest ex 
emplification in the violin, which I consider the king of in- 
struments. It has a great resemblance to the politicians 
who have strings galore to play upon, and sound through 
the medium of the press. Then we have the woodwind in 
struments, and where can you find more wind than in the 























greeted the guests and during the evening discoursed sweet we would starve over there and similar other pleasant epi- | editorials of a newspaper, where a couple of lines of fact are 
music. The banqueters were simply astonished upon en- uraging to a young and struggling concern, but puffed to a column and a half leader; and lastly we have the 
tering the dining room at the elaborateness displayed upon if to-night isany criterion, we, up to date, have certainly not brass instruments represented by the reporter, who is cer 
every side. The tables were elegantly laid out, cut flo starved todeath. I am not talking of myself, but refer more | tainly the best exemplification of brass of anything that I 
and ferns almost cove e tables, except for the required especially to my partner, whom I sometimes have to hide know of. Music has twokinds of attractions—that through 
china. silver and candelabra. The great originality wl from artists seeking models of people in good health the sense of sight and the other through the sense of hear 
marks everything that this firm does was here demonstrated Press of Rhode Island, press of the music trade, you ing. Goout into the night, and, as you pass some barroom 
as will be seen by the accompanying plan of the tables \s have done as much toward making a success of our under- your attention is attracted to the rasping sound of unseen 
one entered the room the arrangement of the tables taking as we have ourselves. You have been most kind to music, typifying attraction through the sense of hearing. It 
a letter M, while from the side of the hall they became us. You have given us a boost, as we used to say when we_ is when you have visible cognizance of the physical mnsic 
letter E, combining thus the initials of the members of the were boys; and whenever you could consistently do so you that you can enjoy and appreciate it through the sense of 
concern. About these tables the guests were gathered in have shown us every consideration. You have helped us sight 
the following order open what will be, when completed, the most beautiful While I appreciate good fellowship, all that I have got to 
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Probably no dinner this winter of any size has been so 


finely appointed as was this tendered by Messrs. Mann & 


Eccles to their friends. It was certainly one of the finest 





co-operation in all our undertakings. 


piano warerooms in the country. We appreciate it and we 


thank you forit. We feel flattered that we have had your 











say is that where two young men leave the beaten road of 


conventionality and pursue their own course with a purpose 


| like honest business men, like smart men, every intelligent 
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energy should be given them. 
are assembled here this evening, to express our recognition 
of these qualities in Messrs. Mann & Eccles and to wish 
them every success. We gladly second their efforts be- 
cause we know that they will succeed.” 

Mr. Bernado Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, of New York, 


Itis on this account that we | 


| all joinedin singing Auld Lang Syne. 


said that he had never met the press before and that when | 


he accepted Messrs. Mann & Eccles kind invitation he did 
so with some trepidation. 
ed, however, for he found that he was not attending a 
funeral nor an inquest, although he did understand that an 
inquest had recently been held upon a piano, but that the 
expert coroner had failed to convince the jury of any death. 
He thought the newspaper men the nicest fellows that he 
had ever met, and, said he, ‘‘I have been thinking what 
would we do without them. I think that they are deserving 
of more credit than they usually get, andin conclusion I wish 
to say to Messrs. Mann & Eccles, who have had the fore- | 
thought and energy to thus recognize the press, that with a 
continuance of their honest methods and the good will of the 
press they are bound to succeed and enjoy future pros- 


He was glad that he had accept- | 


Thomas B. Taylor, of Providence 7¢/egram ; Frank Davis, ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
of Pawtucket 7zmes ; Mr. Martin, editor Woonsocket Ca// ; 

William A. Potter, music critic Providence /Journa/, and Chickering & Sons. 

| William Eccles, of Mann & Eccles. At the conclusion Mn Chickering & Sons, which is a New York State corpora- 
Eccles proposed a toast to the newspaper men, after which 





tion, held its annual meeting on Monday, February 8, and 


_ . | elected as directors Messrs. Geo. H. Chickering, Geo. L. 
There was lots to enjoy and lots left over, and the cordial | Wichele Weil Rentedl. Gee. G. Gideso ant C HW 


relations which have ever existed between this firm and the Bester 
oa men were strengthened by ye othgenny nga The old officers were re-elected; that is, Mr. Chickering, 
‘ a ro president; Mr. Nichols, vice-president, and Mr. Foster, 
secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Rantoul is a partner of F. S. Moseley, the Boston 
bankers, and Mr. Silsbee is treasurer of the Pacific Mills. 


New York Piano Key Company 


AND eee 
Hagen, Ruefer & Co. Lyon & Healy. 
ae Se rele 


The annual meeting of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill., was 
held on January 30, and the following officers were elected 


ew: RUEFER & CO. and the New York 
for 1897: P. J. Healy, president; C. N. Post, vice-presi- 


Piano Key Company were obliged to ask an extension 


| last week because of their being involved by the failure of the | dent; R. B. Gregory, treasurer; J. P. Byrne, secretary. 


These men and J. F. Bowers compose the board of di- 
rectors. 


Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, which concern took 
After two 





perity.” 


Mr. Frank Streeter, one of the leading music teachers of 


this city, rendered two selections on the piano. 
Marc A. Blumenberg, editor of THe Musicat Courier, 


was the next speaker called upon. He said: ‘It isa rare 


thing that you do not find speakers excusing themselves | 


when called upon at an occasion like this to make remarks. 
I will be the first one to do so this evening. It always 
struck me that a man who went into the piano business had 
just as much right to be independent as did one who en- 


gaged in any other business; as did our fathers when they | 


declared their independence 125 years ago. Butit would 


seem from certain events that this is a mistaken presump- | 


tion. A case was recently tried in court in this city that 
was of great interest to the music trade, from the associat- 
ing effort that it made through its influence to purify the 
music trade of some of the unbusinesslike methods that 
have crept into it from a certain quarter. 
dered an honest verdict that denounced such methods; a 
verdict that proclaimed that it was a moral as well as a 
legal offense to defame a rival piano. 
verdict stamp such practices as dishonorable, but it also had 


the effect of proving to the public that the methods of the | 


firm whose guests we are this evening are honest, and to 
point out to these young men that they are on the proper 
track. 


an instrument of education another. In the latter connec- 


tion it is an instrument of ethical progress, holding society | 
There is no other | 


together by holding the family together. 
instrument that can carry this into effect so much as the 
piano, from the fact that the piano is permanent in the 
household.” 

As Mr. Blumenberg resumed his seat Mr. Mackinnon 
begged the indulgence of the company and paid a most 
glowing and flattering tribute to THe Musicat Cov- 
riER. Said he: ‘‘ THe Musica Courter is the ne plus 
ultra of music journalism. It is the recognized highest 
authority in the United States or any other country on mu- 
sical matters, and to have a representative of that paper 
present on this occasion is a distinction that reflects the 
great influence of the firm by whose invitation we are here 
assembled. I desire everyone present to know the value of 
THE Musicat Courter as an authority on music matters, 


and I can vouch for it, having read it constantly for nearly | 


20 years.” 

The next speaker was Robert A. Widenmann (Fighting 
Bob), of Strich & Zeidler, who rose to his feet amid great 
applause. He spoke briefly: ‘It’s generally considered, I 
believe, that when a man is a good fighter he is usually 
a poor speaker, and such you will find in my case. I shall 
only make a few remarks, confining them more especially 


to the ‘Press of Rhode Island,’ that great power, that | 


great force which if exerted in the right direction can ac- 
complish great results. We in commercial lines look to you 
to commend and applaud all that is right and to condemn 
and deprecate all that is crooked and all that is wrong in 
the commercial world. 
communities, can shape business in the right or wrong direc- 
tion; you are the men to whom we look for assistance in 
these matters. We especially look to you to establish 
purity and fair dealing in the music trade and to sustain us 
in our efforts in these directions. 

‘‘From my recent experience with the press of Rhode 
Island I feel proud of it, and the music trade as a whole 
echoes my sentiments. The press has always sustained 
and recognized the piano as an instrument of education 


next to the public schools, than which no country in the | 


world can show a grander system than that of America. 
The piano is the instrument that in ethical culture takes the 
lead, and you can rest assured that anything that you might 
do to bring about and sustain honest, pure and upright 
methods in the piano business the piano trade of the United 
States will appreciate and applaud.” 

Brief remarks were also made by Chief of Police Reuben 
R. Baker; Editor Zeller, of the Pawtucket Pos¢; William 
H. Mason, local correspondent of Music Trades ; Chief of 
Detectives P, Parker; Daniel Chase, of Providence Journal ; 


The jury ren- | 


Not only did that | 


The piano as an instrument of art is one thing, as | 


You are the force that can shape | 





| down the Anderson Piano Company with it. 
| meetings with their creditors, the last held on Saturday 


| last, they made a settlement on twelve, fifteen and eighteen 


months, the notes to be dated February 1 and bear interest. 


| tingent liabilities of $7,000, and assets of about $46,000; 
made up of book accounts, $10,000; stock on hand, $22,000; 
machinery, &c., $14,000. 
Read & Co., $4,500; Standard Action Company, $1,500; | 
Alfred Dolge & Son, $1,500; Davenport & Treacy Com- 
pany, $1,000, and the Peterboro (N. H.) Bank, $7,000, of 
which $2,000 is secured. 


Fire in Indianapolis. 


FIRE in the Dennison House, of Indianapo- | 
lis, Ind., in which building D. H. Baldwin & Co. have 
| a branch house, caused a loss of $15,000 (estimated) on 
| January 30. Their stock was not reached by the fire, 
which was quickly extinguished, but their showroom was 
| deluged with water. The loss is fully covered by insurance. 


Weber Engagements. 
R. GEO. M. WOODFORD, who formerly 


traveled for the Wheelock firm and subsequently for 
the Emerson Piano Company, has been engaged by the 
| Weber-Wheelock Company for road representation. 


| Mr. Alfonzo Smith, Jr., of Brooklyn, son of Alfonzo | 
Smith, the piano dealer of that city, has been engaged by 


The Ramos Failure. 


N°? further particulars can be obtained in the 
matter of the failure of Manly B. Ramos & Co., of | 
Richmond, Va., cxcept that they are said to owe about | 
$40,000. Philip B. Shield has been appointed by the Chan- 
cery Court as trustee. The creditors are Wm. Knabe & 
Co., over $1,000; Waterloo Organ Company, over $2,000; | 
Brown & Simpson, over $2,000; Colby Piano Company, over 
$4,000; E. Gabler & Brother, over $2,000; the Everett Piano 
Company and C. H. Ditson & Co. These are the figures 
| given in the local papers of Richmond, presumably by Mr. 
Shield, for Mr. Ramos makes no statement to the press It 
is possible that an extension will be arranged. 


| 
| 


Sharp Piano Man. 
| geen I. VAN HOESEN, cashier for the 
Emerson Piano Company, was looking in the window 
of Peacock’s jewelry store in State street on February 1, 
says the Chicago Record. Two pickpockets began to jostle 
against him. He immediately saw that the men were try- | 
| ing to pick his watch pocket and walk away. Soon after | 
twoelderly women stepped to the window, each holding | 
pocketbooks in their hands. 
an opportunity, and succeeded in snatching a pocketbook | 
from oneof the women and ran. The women screamed, 
which soon brought a crowd about them. Mr. Van Hoesen | 
ran after the two pickpockets. After a hard chase he caught | 
| Robert Simmons. When brought into the station by Mr. | 
| Van Hoesen Simmons was recognized by Detective Ser- | 
geant Flynn asone who had just been released from the | 
Bridewell after serving a $50 fine for picking a woman’s 
pocket in Madison street. 


Dividends. 


HE H. D. Smith Company, of Denver, Col., | 
has declared a 12 per cent. dividend, making up to 
date dividends of 22 per cent. 
The Hendricks Music Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., hes | 
just declared a 40 per cent. dividend. 


E. Troville, of Richmond, Ind.; the Rheem Music Com- 
pany, of Ottumwa, Ia., and Connell & Richards, of Jersey 
City, N. J., have gone out of business. 


They showed liabilities amounting to $22,000, with con- | 


The chief creditors are Pratt, 


NORDICA’S PROGRAM FIZZLE. 


> 


(By Wire.} 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 WABASH AVENUE, February 9, 1897. { 


OHN A. NORRIS made a contract with the 
agent of Anna Millar, the manager of the Nordica con- 
cert, which takes place at the Auditorum this evening, to 
have the Mason & Hamlin piano used; also to have the 


| piano advertised at the bottom of the Nordica advertise- 


| A. Lang, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on January 31. 


ment in ten papers each day successively and for the last 
page of the program. A new grand was sent for from 
Boston. The matter for the program was furnished and 
the announcement made in the daily papers of Sunday, a 
week ago, as was agreed upon. 

No advertisement appeared on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


|nesday or Thursday, and on Friday the advertisement 


appeared again, but with the announcement that the Stein- 


| way piano would be used. 


Miss Millar disclaims having made any contract, and 
comes out in an interview in to-day’s 7rzbune and says no 
piano will be used. The Kimball Company was to have 
two pages in the program and Lyon & Healy one page. 

It is understood now that the proposed program will be 
substituted by a single sheet which will simply give the 
order of exercises, and will contain no advertisements 
whatever. The matter has assumed considerable impor- 
tance in trade circles, and reminds one of the piano war 


the W eber-W heelock Company as floor salesman for the | during the World's Fair H. 
warerooms in New York city. iat AD salad 
Mr. V.S. Andrus is now permanently on the floor at the 
Weber warerooms, OBITUARY. 
ae 


Jacob A. Stayman. 
R. JACOB A. STAYMAN, of Sanders & Stay- 
man, Baltimore, whose death was reported in the last 
issue of Tue Musicat Courter too late for particulars, died 
January 31 at the age of seventy. He was born in Carlisle, 
Pa. During the war he was a surgeon in the Union army. 


| He practiced medicine in Philadelphia for many years, or 


up to 1870, when he moved to Baltimore to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Sanders & Stayman. His widow, who was 


| Mrs. Katherine Comstock, of Chicago, and three sons sur- 
| vive him. 


William Lang. 
William Lang, the senior member of the firm of W. & W. 
Mr. Lang 


was sixty-one years of age. 


George Steinbock. 

George Steinbock, of William Knabe & Co.'s factory 
force, died of heart disease on February 1. Mr. Steinbock 
was sixty-eight years of age and one of the oldest piano 
makersin America, to which he came in 1846. 


Sterling Company in Brooklyn. 


The pickpockets watched for | HE Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn., will 


open warerooms at 536 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and a Mr. Thompson, formerly of Denver, Col., will have 
charge. 








Buy Up-to-date Pianos. 


Buy pianos handsome to look upon. 

Buy pianos of full, strong, musical 
tone. 

Buy pianos which will be a credit for 
you to sell. 


Buy first-class pianos. 
Buy Braumuller Pianos; you can do 
no better. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 
402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York.— 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, February 6, 1897. [{ 
T begins to look like a decided decrease in piano 
stores in Chicago. First came the Shoninger; then the 
Pease; then Estey & Camp; now it is Mr. J. L. Mahan. 
Now it is said Chase Brothers are seeking a smaller store, 
but in a better location, z ¢., further north on the avenue. 
The lease of Chase Brothers’ store expires May 1. They 
will have no difficulty in procuring a location more to their 
liking. There are numerous empty stores all the way from 
Monroe street south, and no less than a half dozen between 
Adams and Jackson streets: some of them very desirable. 
There is alsoa decrease in value of real estate, and it is quite 
consistent to think that somewhat lower rents will prevailfor 
those who are fortunate enough not to have long leases on 
their hands. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy, the Chickering representative 
here, is constantly on the lookout for a building a little 
removed from Wabash avenue, as he is of the opinion 
that the elevated railroad which will soon be in operation 
will be decidedly detrimental to the piano business. He 
thinks one of the adjacent cross streets is the proper place, 
Already there have been numerous plans of buildings drawn 
and propositions made looking to this change of base, but 
up to the present time none have been accepted or even 
seriously considered. 

The question as to whether the elevated loop will be dis- 
advantageous or otherwise has, one might say, been dis- 
cussed in all its phases ever since the scheme was suggested ; 
so far, by actual experience, it cannot be determined, as the 
cars have only been running to Adams street, and in limited 
numbers at that. There are various opinions on the sub- 
ject, and perhaps a majority of those interested believe that 
the loop will be injurious to business. If this should be 
so, and it can soon be determined, the next ‘question is 
where to go. Mr. Summy has decided that point for him- 
self, and that, perhaps, is as good a plan as any. 

Those houses who are so fortunate as to have short leases 
are doubly favored. They can move to another locality and 
secure cheaper rent, thus killing two birds with one stone 


sn 2 


There are a few people, even in the music trade, who 
think the lawmakers in Washington, D. C., might be in 
better and more profitable business than wasting their 
time over the immigration laws. There are a tew individ- 
uals also in the music trade who would like to see a few im- 
migrants who would be likely to buy a piano or two in the 
course of a year or two. 

Could not these self-same wise lawmakers make some 
kind of conditions that would prevent there being quite so 
many immigrants ? 

Has our country lost all its attractions for the better class 
of immigrants? A few years since there were numerous 
tourists from over the water; to-day thereare none. We 
have the same alluring waterfalls, seashores, mountains 
and rivers; we have the same varieties of climate; nature 
has made no change. That tariff must be raised, over- 
production, especially of pianos, must be stopped. That 
will remedy the evil. There is nothing like knowing the 
cause to enable our lawmakers to apply the remedy. Stop 


THE 





ing the strain on the tuning pin and preventing dampness 
from affecting the wrest plank or pin block, as some call it. 

To illustrate the claim that this system reduces the strain 
on the tuning pin, everyone knows that a lead pencil in- 
serted in a hole just large enough to contain it can be 
broken easily at the point furthest removed from the point 


| of contact, while difficult to break at its point of insertion. 


The metal covering of the pin block and a new and attrac- 
tive bearing bar add greatly in beautifying the interior of 
the piano. 

It may be added that the method of construction outlined 
above has now been tried sufficiently to prove its utility and 
durability 

ses *# * 

Tne Anderson & Newton Piano Company, of Van Wert, 
Ohio, held its annual meeting January 15. New officers 
were elected as follows 

R. J. Cavett, president; J. G. Rupright, vice-president ; 
J. P. Reed, Jr., treasurer; Chas. F. Manship, secretary; 
Gust. Ad. Anderson, superintendent. Directors—G. W. 
Newton, Gust. Ad. Anderson. J. P. Reed, Jr., M. Hall, R 
J. Cavett, R. G. Rupright, J. F. Sidle, C. F. Manship 
and Geo. W. Kohn. 

The company reports a good demand for its piano, owns 
its own factory, and begins its new year practically out of 
debt, which is an excellent showing for a young house 

The piano itself is an admirable instrument, and like good 
wine needs no bush 

**2*# &# 

A good scheme has been inaugurated by one of our local 
houses to get rid of old square pianos. It is a newspaper 
auction, z#. ¢., fora certain time bids are received for a cer- 
tain piano, and the highest bidder gets it. Several have 
already been disposed of, and it now looks like a clear 
sweep of allon hand. It is not singular that square pianos 
should have become such undesirable stock when one comes 
to a realizing sense of their many disadvantages. The only 
wonder is that they did not get the verdict their demerits 
deserve long before they did 

sn 2# # 

Mr. C. N. Post, of Lyon & Healy, has gone on another 
excursion through Mexico similar to the one of a year ago. 
He will be away about thirty days, and while there will 
look into the matter of increasing the business of the house 
The Mexican people are said to be musically inclined, and 
with the increase of riches there must naturally come an 
increased demand for pianos, guitars, &c. It must be re- 
membered that that country is still very young, has only 
been free from revolution about twenty years, has an 
almost limitless variety of productive resources and is nearly 
four times as large as the republic of France, with a popula- 
ion as yet very small as compared with her capabilities 

s**t « 

The Bradbury piano warerooms are getting in a stock of 
bicycles and has a show in one of the windows already 
Mr. Hauxhurst says his company has done well with this 
line of goods in Washington and also in the Brooklyn store, 
and he does not see why they should not do equally as well 
in the Chicago warerooms. It is to be regretted that the 
piano business is not good enough without being obliged to 
associate another business with it. Heretofore in all large 
cities such a thing has been an unheard of proceeding ; the 
business seemed to be so exceptional that even the depart- 
ment stores were unable to assimilate it. Perhaps sewing 
machines and buggies will be the next innovation 

ss 2 # 

It is probably too soon to expect that the many ware- 
rooms now held by the piano trade which are offered for 
rent should be secured by other houses or other businesses, 
but none of them are taken yet 
store, the Pease store and half the Mason & Hamlin old 
store; the Bradbury would rent if an opportunity offered; 
the old Lyon, Potter & Co. store at 174 Wabash avenue has 
never been occupied since they moved, and now the whole 


There is the Shoninger 


ground floor of the entire building isempty. There is an 
excellent chance for such Eastern houses as were contem- 


plating branch houses in this city to secure a store now at 





overproduction, raise the tariff, stop immigration, and 
above all, if they can only decrease the amount of pri- 
mary money, make diamonds legal tenders. Gold is too 
common for such a rich and prosperous country as the 
United States. 


“ne # | 
| 
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Usually there is a breakin the treble part of a piano, 
which to sensitive ears is annoying. This break is caused | 
by an iron brace in the frame and the cutting away of the 
bridge resting on the soundboard. In order to obviate this 
imperfection the Kimball Company has raised this iron 
brace, lightened the frame, and by doing so is enabled to 
obtain a bridge in a perfect or uncut state or condition. 
As the frame is lightened, and the brace in the iron frame 
more arched, an equilibrium is formed by inserting a steel 
brace between two parts running from the iron frame to 
the back of the soundboard. This brace is securely 
fastened, but even without being fastened it would be secure 
by reason of the elasticity in the frame. The combined 
advantage to be derived from an uncovered wrest plank, and 
one which is protected by an iron frame, is obtained by pro- 
tecting the wrest plank with a thin sheet of brass, minimiz- 





reasonable rent. The man who was formerly so active in 
promoting the opening of Western branches by Eastern 
concerns is sadly neglecting his business Wake up 
Mr. — 





#2 ## * 
There have been a few strangers in town from various 
points, including the East. Mr. Braumuller, of the Brau- 


MUSICAL COURIAN. Ss 





muller Company, and Mr. S. B. Bond and Mr. L. E. Thayer, 
of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, and Mr. J. Hayden, 
of Hayden Brothers, of Omaha, Neb., were among the 
visitors. 

Mr. Maynard, of the Hallett & Davis Company, of this 
city, has gone East 

*ns 2 * 

It is reported that one of the tuners for Lyon, Potter & 
Co. has played a sharp game on a few of the employés 
and skipped out for parts unknown. The amount of the 
alleged swindle was small, nevertheless it was a mean 
‘*con.” game, and the man’s name should be published for 
the benefit of the trade, if that would do any good. He has 
probably changed it by this time. 


Autoharp and Ukalala. 

NEWS despatch from Washington, February 3, 

says Friday has been set apart as a musical day with 
the deposed Queen of the Hawaiian Islands, who is still in 
Washington. Miss Grace Hilborn, daughter of Represen 
tative Hilborn, of California; Mr. Heleluie, one of the at- 
tendants, and Liliuokalani will participate in the event 
‘The Queen” is an adeptin manipulating the Autoharp, 
and also sings well. Miss Hilborn, who has become quite 
skillful in playing the ukalala, has recently had some Ha 
waiian music translated, and will render it for the entertain- 
ment of the Hawaiian party. Mr. Heleluie plays the guitar 
with much skill, and entertains the royal lady almost every 
evening. A select party of five or six friends has been 
invited to be present on Friday, but they will be the only 


guests 


Progressive Strich & Zeidler. 
66 | DON’T see why you want a better upright 
piano, and I don’t see how you can make oneif you 
want one 
This was said to Paul Zeidler early last summer when a 
representative of Tue Musica, Courter caught him in the 
draughting-room. Mr, Zeidler showed his work and it was 





discussed then and many a time until last Saturday, when 
the complete piano was tested 

This new scale is a departure in being a full agraffe scale, 
with bearings cut in such a manner that there is room for 
at least four inches more of board surface. It is also possi- 
ble to place the board in the piano so that its vibrations are 
more tree 

The best and the truest thing which can be said of this 
piano is that after ten minutes of testing, which brought out 
all the various gradations of tone, a change was made toa 
Strich & Zeidler grand piano, and there was no difference 
at all in the tone quality. True there was a difference in 
volume, for no upright ever made or that will ever be made 
can possibly equal a grand in volume. It isa veritable 
triumph to have made a grand piano the tone of which 
equals the expectation of the highest developed musical 
taste, and then to have transferred this tone, in all its rare 
loveliness, to an upright piano--an instrument always 
limited in its resources. This Strich & Zeidler have done, 
and all honor to them for the achievement, 

It is superfluous to say that the scale is thoroughly even 
and that the break is cleverly managed. In the first place, 
piano makers of the renown of Strich & Zeidler do not 
make scales that are uneven, and in this piano there is no 
break that the most critical ear can detect—it does not ex 
ist 

Orders are flowing into this concern, and particularly 
from New England, from which come many letters con- 
gratulating Strich & Zeidler on the fight they lately made 
and won in Rhode Island. Mr. Widenmann was in New 
England last week, returning to New York last Monday 


The Snedeker Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl 
is a new corporation with an authorized capital of $10,000 
The incorporators are O. W Snedeker, H. Diestel and F 
A. Schmidt 

The purpose of the corporation is to manufacture and 
deal in musical instruments 

‘ees 

J. R. Holcomb, whose assignment to wind up the estate 
of a partner was announced last week, has been granted a 
release from insolvency on an agreement by which he is to 
pay the widow of his partner $10,000 and become the sole 


owner of the business 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
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THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 

BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 
rHE HAMILTON ORGAN 

HENRY STREET, CHICAGO 
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A‘ present business in Boston is not sufficiently 
active to prevent current discussions on the Boston 
Music Trade Association, whose recent dinner has not yet 
ceased to cause favorable remark. The Boston Music Trade 
Association consists of piano manufacturers, local dealers 
and others in the trade, and its heterogeneous construction 
is similar to that of the Chicago Association, which as an 
association has never been productive of any results except 
dinners, at which, like in New York and Boston, outsiders 
are generally the speakers. 

Nothing of consequence can be accomplished by any trade 
association that is fundamentally falsely constructed. The 
New York Piano Manufacturers’ Association is logical in 
that its membership consists of piano manufacturers only. 
It cannot, as an association, affiliate with Boston and Chi- 
cago associations containing members who are not manu- 
facturers and some of whom are customers of the New York 
makers who are members of the New York Association. 

Could Steinway & Sons, as members of a trade association 
consisting of manufacturers, discuss trade topics in com- 
mittee with a Boston committee of which Aleck Steinert, 
their own customer, is a member? Suppose it was a ques- 
tion of prices under discussion. Aleck is constantly kicking 
against prices; would the dignity of a manufacturer permit 
his own dealer to discuss such a question as an equal in an 
association? How funny ? 

Besides this, in the curious Chicago and Boston associa- 
tions the unit rule does not prevail, and if a firm in the 
trade votes it does not vote as a unit, but each individual 
member has the power of one vote. Here in New York 
the association gives to each firmin the association one 
vote, but all other privileges are properly distributed. Ina 
Chicago meeting the Kimball Company has three votes, the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company four votes, Lyon & Healy 
four or five votes, &c. In Boston the Millers—well, we be- 
lieve they have about 'steen votes and should run an associa- 
tion of their own, including the municipality of Wakefield or 
Sleeptown; and as to the Steinerts, why, they can get all 
their little branch members to come along and beat the 
Millers hollow, as they do in sales every day. 

Weare referring to this chiefly because Mr. Edward P. 
Mason, of Mason & Hamlin, takes such a roseate view of 
that flexible body called the Boston Music Trade Associa- 
tion, which can include anyone, from a maker of veneer 
presses to a gold medal piano manufacturer. Mr. Mason 
believes it will bring abont an Utopian condition (that is, 
the condition he describes is Utopian), and that the rival 
firms will cease all the slander and defamation that have pre- 
vailed all along among some of the Boston piano firms. 
Well, if he wishes to test how much improvement has al- 
ready been made, let him give this article about one week's 
time, and then send a friend tothe Miller or the Steinert 
stores and extract from these twoconcerns their opinion of 
the string screwer and the Mason & Hamlin piano. This 
must not be done at once, for the parties are now substan- 
tially warned through these columns; but give them a week 
or so. 

Why, only on the day of the dinner some parties went to 
Harvey’s to purchase two pianos, but found the Chickering 
prices too high for their purses. They investigated the 
Emerson and found those instruments satisfactory. They 
left with a promise to call again and did return and told 
how the Millers had treated the subject, for that is the place 
where they happened to drop in, ‘‘ Oh!” it was said, ‘‘ our 
pianos and the Chickering, they are, of course, first class 
{this tremendous gall that permits the Miller to be com- 
pared on a level with the Chickering], but the, the, the— 
what did you call that other piano—oh, the Emerson. Say, 


George rubs 
; don’t 


George, did you ever hear of the Emerson ? 
himself back of the ear aud stammers. ‘‘ Why, yes 
you know there used to be an Emerson years ago making 
pianos on Washington street, but he is dead.” ‘‘ That's so, 
George, you're right, he is dead, poor man; mighty nice 
man he was, too.” 

This thing happened on the day of the dinner, but it took 
place defore the dinner. Things have changed since, have 
they not? Adinner makes such a vast difference in the 
opinions of a Boston piano manufacturer as to his competi- 
tor and the latter's pianos. Such a vast difference. 

| There is another matter connected with these dinners 
| which we referred to after the piano dinner in this city in 
1895, and that is the habit of inviting outside guests to talk 
on general trade subjects and consuming the best part of 
the evening, thereby preventing the essential and necessary 
and particular subject—the piano trade and the piano— 
from being discussed by piano men. Mr. Charles H. Par- 
sons, of the Needham Piano Company, first called attention 
to this feature of pianodinners. We take it that piano din- 
ners are given to afford the opportunity for general piano 
discussion. Who cares to hear Senator Cullom on finances 
at a fiano dinner? Piano men are supposed to be intelli- 
gent men, and know, when they have any interest at all, 
what Cullom’s position on finance is, just as they know 
Chauncey Depew’s general opinions and his jokes. 

It is in reality an insult to the whole or the special piano 
trade invited to limit the best part of the evening to speeches 
of men who have no particular interest in the piano trade, 
who know nothing about pianos, who will never again be 
heard of or felt in the piano trade, and thereby to prevent 
piano men from speaking af a piano trade dinner. How 
funny again. 

* *# & 

Business in Boston is not as active as it was in 1892, par- 
ticularly in the piano trade. The Millers are the only ones 
who continue to make all they make. 
crease the output to the number they 
making, they will rent two more factories 
watchman in both to watch himself and his watch. 

The Steinerts are busy as usual. According to Aleck 
they always are, always have been and always will be. 
The hole in the ground in which Steinert Hall is buried or 
sunk is particularly adapted for the tone of pianos provided 
with the ‘‘ nu agshn,” which runs along without an escape- 
ment and thus defies dampness. All the old Seinert stencil 
pianos will be provided with the ‘‘nu agshn” so that they 
will have the original New Haven Steinertone. The real 


As soon as they in- 
now claim they are 
and put one 


Steinertone is a cross between the braying of a jackass and 
the chanting of a chassen whose wife is a shiksa. It can be 
heard where there are ears. No ears, no Steinertone. The 
‘nu agshn” is keeping the New Haven branch busy and 
legal proceedings of considerable interest are keeping the 
Providence branch busy. 
**# # & 

Mr. Furbush, of Vose’s, was on a New England trip 
Geo. F. Blake, of the McPhail house, is expected back from 
the West to-day. I. N. Rice, of Chicago, was in town and 
so was Ebbels, of Dolge’s. 

There is going to be some big news in Boston soon, but 
this is not the time to hint at it. It is all right and it will 
result in the production of more pianos there when the deal 
goes through. 


That Kappel Matter. 
(for KAPPEL, whose failure was _ re- 


ported last week,is in a peculiar position and the 
agencies’ reports of his failure are not exactly correct. 

There are executions for $44,264.54 against him, whichare 
on judgment notes given on January 24, 1897, in favor of 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Kappel, and the legal proceedings are for 
the purpose of effecting an equitable adjustment of the late 
Valentine Kappel, whose widow is Mrs. Dorothy J. Kap- 
pel, the owner of the judgments. 

There are three heirs, and as Mrs. Kappel is nearly 80 
years of age and has indorsed paper for George Kappel, 
one of the three heirs, it was thought best to take the 
present legal step to remove all trouble in case of Mrs. 
Kappel’s demise. ‘The estate of George Kappel is worth a 
great deal more than the face value of these judgments, 
and there is no uneasiness among creditors. The business 
will go on after passing through the present liquidation. 
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118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wissner’s Latest Concert Grand. 
N Tuesday evening, February 2, in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, the new Wissner concert 
grand piano was used by Julie Rive-King, and scored a 
success. This concert grand is the outcome of several 
years of experimenting, including the work done prior to 
the production of the first concert grand of Wissner, which 
was brought out in 1894. Wissner has now manufactured 
three concert grands, each one differing from the other in a 
ratio of increasing richness. 

The first one was a decided success, the second in some 
things was an improvement over the first, while this present 
one, the third, is an instrument demanding the employment 
of superlative adjectives to adequately describe it 

There is no noticeable difference in the tone quality in 
all these pianos; yet, placing them side by side, one can 
readily notice the perfections striven for in the first and 
realized in the last. This piano is more mellow toned; it 
has amore ripened quality; it is rounder, fuller, more elas- 
tic, possessing the qualities not easily brought to the surface 
in the first one 

One can more adequately express himself on this piano 
The tone is more responsive, the nuances are more abun- 
dant. In 
remarkable than the first one, the scale of which was thor- 
If it is possible to balance that which is 


evenness of scale the piano is no more 


oughly balanced 
balanced, this latter piano possesses some shades of balanc- 
ing in the bass the sonority of which is startling, while there 
is a delicate enriching of the treble which makes startling a 
rapid chromatic to the topmost semitone. 

The most noticable quality of this concert grand is the 
velveting of the tone quality. Perhaps there should be 
mentioned the delicately adjusted action, the perfect work- 
ing of which makes playing a pleasure. 

This piano, the latest Wissner concert grand, shows the 
progressiveness of the Wissner make, and gives renewed 
assurances that we can expect much from Wissner as time 
goeson. Why? Wiss 


g ner goes with the times 


The Steck Not to Move. 
R. NEMBACH, of Geo. Steck & Co., denies 
the re = tt that the Steck warerooms will be removed 
He says: ‘‘ We are 
of trying any experiments this year. We are contented 


where we are, and here we will stay 


this year to Fifth avenue. not desirous 


Plagne New Traveler. 
PROCTOR has resigned from the 


M®: J . _— 
Wust rn ide Review, 


Mr. Proctor has proved himself a thoroughly 


and will travel forthe Braumul- 
ler Company 
reliable trade man. He possesses the attribute of a success- 
ful business man, and should prove a desirable acquisition 
to his new house Mr 
West this week. 


The Firm of Luxton & Black. 


M&®. D. D. LUXTON, of Luxton & Black, 

Buffalo, N. Y., is in New York, and announces that 
the new firm of Luxton & Black has rente d warerooms 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building in 
while the Luxton & Black Company is going through liqui- 
dation. Mr. Luxton says that, provided a referee adminis- 


Otto Braumuller will be in from the 


3uffalo, and will go ahead 


ters the affairs of the defunct corporation, there will be 
$23,000 over and above all indebtedness. He offers no 
figures to substantiate this statement 
Later. 
The trustee selected is Albert G. Wigand 


National Musical Instrument Company. 
M®*. W. B. WILSON has formed the National 


Musical Instrument Company, and in connection 
with Aldis J. Gery has taken the front part of the second 
floor of No. 28 East Twenty-third street. Autoharps, melo- 
harps, Apollo harps and zithers are the stock carried, 
though Mr. Wilson is prepared to furnish at once a full 
brass band or a string orchestra. The musical bureau of 
Mr. Wilson will also be conducted, and the genial ‘* Bill” 
says he will jump out and make a trip for anyone in the 
trade who is short handed. He will also control the Gil- 
more Band, and has closed the contract for the music at 
the Bradley-Martin ball to-night; also the Inaugural ball in 
Washington, D. C., on the evening of March 4 next. 

Mr. Gery will be instructor on the Autoharp, meloharp, 


Apollo harp, zither, &c 
OUR teraig beats all our pre- 
P vious records for popu- 


LEADER P larity. & It is just right 
in proportions, in orna- 


mentation, in tn and in price. #& 2% H% 


If you want the Organ that 
goes right to the heart of ¢ WEAVER ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


your customer at first sight, 
get our new style Vork, a. 


# “LEADER.” 








Our new style “ Leader” 
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THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. — 


No. Il. 


HE following letter received from the Bollman 
Brothers Company, of St. Louis, refers to the 





ads. here appended: 

I send three or four of our recent ads. Would like to know which 
form of ad. you would recommend, and your opinion of same. Have 
been reading with a great deal of interest your column on advertising 
from time totime, which is my reason for sending these. Asking 
Yours very truly, HERMAN H. BOLLMAN, 

Bollman Brothers Company 


your attention, &c., 


The four specimens inclosed are page ads. from 
programs—not Without touching 
upon the question of the value of program advertis- 
ing other than to say that in the writer's opinion the 
method is not the best one, let us look at these four. 


newspaper ads. 


Three of them appear in programs of concerts, and 
are therefore deliberately calculated to come under 
the notice of people interested—for the time of 


reading at least— in musical matters 


le Bn. se, sie. ln, ale, en. ae, se, 
UWiben pou want to—_ 


» 
okeata Piano } 


«--@Go to Meadquarters... 


< _ Bollman’s, 


lith and Olive Strects. 
Agents for 


Cut of a 


Steinway & Sons, 
E. Gabler & Bro., ’ small chicken 
oneunen Pianos. dressed like a 
3. & C. Fischer, 4 
and Sterling 
Lowest Prices 
and Easy Terms. 





At first sight of this ad, one would suppose that 
Mr. Bollman had handed his copy to a canvasser and 
had never seen the proof, though it may be that he 
was ‘‘tickled” by the picture of the small boy 
dressed like a chicken or the chicken dressed like a 
Why it is in- 


we fail to understand, and we 


small boy, whichever you please 
serted in a piano ad 
hope Mr. Bollman did not approve of it and that he 
sends it to us with the knowledge that his condemna- 
tion will be seconded. Aside from this offense to 
good taste, the ad. will be seen to be harmless enough, 
which is saying in another way that it is not particu- 
larly good. 

There is one element that should always be upper- 
most in an advertisement of a piano 
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dignity—and 
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the higher the grade of the instrument spoken of the 
more dignified—the more in keeping-—should the ad 
be. Mr. Bollman would doubtless be annoyed, not 
to say shocked, if on going to his wareroom to-morrow 
he should find that the office boy had set up the con- 
tents of a Noah's Ark on the handsomest Steinway 
upright in the room, and had insisted on the clever- 
ness of the device as a means of attracting attention, 
and the use of this cut in conjunction with a Steinway 
ad. is equally as silly. 

If your firm name is Jonathan Jones & Co., say so 
—let it always be Jonathan Jones & Co., and don't 
refer to your concern as Jones’ in your letters, your 
cards or your ads. If from constant familiarity your 
store becomes known as Jones’ perhaps it is good for 
you or perhaps it isn’'t—depending a great deal on 
your social and business standing; but chances are 
you'll stand higher if the intimate term is not used 
that is, unless you are running a haberdasher’s shop 
or a barroom. 
any other dignified business, it’s beyond doubt best 


If you are in the piano business, or 


to keep up your full firm name, or at least do not in 
any event with the public. A 
‘jolly’ and a slap on the back are all right for some 
good fellows who like to make other fellows think | 
that they think the other fellows are good fellows | 
too; but the public as a rule doesn’t relish being 
punched in the ribs or chucked under the chin in 

If the above ad. had been 
without the chicken-boy and the name Bollman Bros. 
it wees | 


become familiar 


more or less cold print. 


Co. had been substituted for ‘‘ Bollman’s,”’ 


have been just that much better. 

The next ad.—one that appears in a program of 
the St. Louis Choral Symphony Society—reads like 
this: 


XPREPEPEFEEEE FEES EET EP ERE X 
A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 


DEAR OLD SANTY 
I hope my name is down in your 
book please look and see mamma said that 
papa said times are hard, very hard, and I 
must not ask you for much this year and I 
won't but I want a Piano so dad maybe you 
haven't got any? well if you haven't I 
will tell you where to get one but you mustn't 
tell nobody i told youl heard mamma and 
papa talking about it and papa said that of all 
the different Pianos that he saw the ones at 
Boliman's were the finest and best made, and 
sweetest in their tunes, then Santy you can 
get them so cheap Papa said any price from 
$50.00 to 500.00 dollars just to suit anybodies 
and everybodies pocket book and if you can’t 
pay for it all at once Mr. Bollman will sell 
one to you for $10 or $15.00 to be paid on it and 
then every month you can pay something, 
very near anybody can buya Bisino Papa says 
on such easy ways and then papa says he was 
only on 2 floors at Mr. Rodiman’s and counted 
over 156 Pianos so you see dear Santy you will 
have plenty to select from so pick me outa 
retty one 
Tell them it is 
BOLLMAN BROS. CO. for a little girl 
who loves mu- 
much 
and they will 
make it cheap- 
er maybe Now 
Santy don't 
forget me 
here's Mr Boll- 
man's card so 
you can’t say 
you couldn't 
find his store don't put the Piano in my stock- 
ing or hang it on the tree but put it in the 
corner by the bookcase. God bless dear Santy 
from your little girl 
MADALINE 
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Pianos {St\'vn') Organs 


8. W. CORNER Tith & OLIVE STS 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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The ‘‘dear little letter” 


is set up in some sort of 


mongrel script supposed to look like a child’s hand- | 


writing, while down the left-hand margin are a pic- 
ture of a girl who looks old enough to be thrashed 


for writing such a letter, a cut supposed to represent 


‘*dear old Santa Claus,” but which looks more like 
an escaped convict from the salt mines of Siberia, 
who had just awakened from a wedki jag, and a 
miniature reproduction of a ‘‘ Bollman” (?) business 
Altogether the ad. is flippant, shallow and 
generally reprehensible. 

If Mr. Bollman found one of his salesmen trying to 
talk ‘‘real tunnin’” to a customer he'd probably 
whack him over the head with a piano stool or send 
We'll bet that the most favored 


card. 


him to an asylum. 
typewriter in the employ of the Bollman Brothers 
Company would be fired for ‘talking 
being ‘‘ babyish,” as this ad. tries to be, and no 


cute” or 


man or woman with sense enough to buy a piano 
would be favorably affected by the above mawkish 
effort; the ad. is simply silly. Every sensible com- 
peting dealer in St. Louis probably liked it as much 
as Mr. Bollman. 

It seems too bad to persistently find fault with Mr, 





| portion of the ad.). 
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Bollman’s advertisements, but he sent them to be 


criticised, and here goes for another. It appears in a 
program of the same organization—the St. Louis 


Choral Symphony Society 
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IN OUR PRESENT DAY 5 
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“ Careful Investment” is the watchword of the @ 
times I s unwise to throw away money on e 
inferior goods—we all know that—and espe ° 
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Too much is said in this ad.. and much of it is not 


only poorly said, but is not said within some of the 


simple rules of good grammar. Mr. Bollman wouldn't 


say to a customer ‘‘ My pianos and organs ¢s the best,” 


but he makes his ad. say that ‘‘ satisfaction and com- 


fort 7s also a matter of consideration,” though just 


where the ‘‘comfort” applies is a question. The 
word ‘‘standard”’ is a superlative in general usage 


and it is as unnecessary to say that a piano is the 


‘most standard ” as it would be to say that it is the 


‘*most best.” 


The display of this ad. is atrocious and the capi- 


. 
talization is without reason It is jumbled, messed 


up and not anywhere near as good as some of the 


display ads. of other houses that appear in the same 
. r 


book, which leads one to suspect that the fault is not 


altogether with the printer 


The last ad,—the only good one—is here given. Itis 
conventional—unoriginal, and not in any way strik- 
ing, but it is not silly—not foolish 
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THE “STEINWAY’” 


KING OF ALI 


ot 


- PIANOS - 


GRAND, - SQUARE - AND = UPRIGHT 
BOLLIIAN BROS. CO., 
Ss w.< lith and Olive Streets 

General Western Agents 


We also represent the followit 
Ww ‘ Pianos 

BE. Gabler & Bro., 

J. & C. Fischer and the Sterting. 


We guarantee to please yo Our prices are rea 
Our st h ry large 


Lindeman & Sons, 


It w pay y to v t r wareroon 


BOLLMAN’S, 1!TH & OLIVE STS. 
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If Mr. Bollman will place the original before him in 
its full size he will doubtless instantly see that 

could be made more noticeable, more attractive, more 
impressive if had omitted the hackne yed words ‘‘ king 
of all,’ dropped the word ‘the in front of Stein- 


way,” and dropped the quotes (else why not quote 
the names of the other makers mentioned in the lower 


Then he should ,have omitted 











3s 


the last three lines and cut out the phrase ‘‘are to be 





found at.” 
dress, and all this saved space would have admitted 
one strong display of the word ‘‘ Steinway ” across the 
page. See how much better this looks: 


a tall tithes tala” 


STEINWAY 


= PIANOS. = 
Grands, Squares and Uprights. 
We also represent the following well-known 
Pianos: 


E. Gabler & Bro., Lindeman & Sons, 
J. & C. Fischer and the Sterling. 


BOLLMAN BROS. CO., 
General Western Agents. 


S. W. Cor. Eleventh and Olive Streets. 
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A Few Facts Concerning the Mandolin. 


By Paut CessnA GERHART, A. B. 





i the mandolin is without question 

a modification of the lute, an ancient pear-shaped, 
stringed instrument, yet to determine the exact origin of the 
latter would be a rather difficult undertaking. An investiga- 
tion of the records and ruins of ancient nations shows that in 
order to trace its primary origin and subsequent gradual 
development we will have to return to primeval times. 
Even prior to 1500 B. c. the ancient Egyptians had a mu- 
sical stringed instrument, the nofre, described as a kind of 
guitar with two or four strings, fitted with frets and played 
with a plectrum or pick, to which they were very partial. 
We find also that in very early times the Buddhists intro- 
duced from Thibet into China the pepa, which was a kind 
of lute with four silken strings. 

Coming down into the Christian Era, we find that when 
the Arabs conquered Persia, a. p, 641, one of the numer- 
ous musical instruments adopted by the former from the 
latter was the lute. Prior to the tenth century the lute 
had four pairs of silken strings tuned in unison; later, a 
fifth string was added. ‘The neck of this lute was fretted, 
and it was made in several varieties, the most important of 
which was known as the tamboura. 

The Persians and Arabs divided their octave into seven- 
teen one-third tones, and constructed their musical instru- 
ments, especially the lute, on this principle. From this we 
undoubtedly derive out later system of constructing the 
mandolin with a fingerboard consisting of seventeen frets, 
although our frets are constructed in one-half tones. This 
fact, however, serves to show the very gradual evolution of 
the principles upon which the American mandolin is con- 
structed to-day. 

The lute proper originated in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, probably as early as the thirteenth century, and was 
esteemed the most popular musical instrument for several 
hundred years, but is now entirely superseded by the man- 
dolin. Queen Elizabeth was a devotee of the lute and her 
instrument is still preserved and on exhibition at Helming- 
ham Hall, England. The lute at this period had eight thin 
catgut strings arranged in pairs and tuned in unison, like 
the Persian lute. Afterward more strings were added until 
in the sixteenth century there were twelve. The English 
lute commonly used during the seventeenth century had 
twenty-four strings, half of which were arranged at one 
side of the fingerboard. Of the lute used during this 
period there were several varieties, viz., the treble lute, the 
bass lute and the theorbo or double-necked lute, described 
above. The largest kinds of the theorbo were the archlute 
and the chitarrone. These old lutes were elegant in shape 
and most tastefully ornamented with carvings, designs in 
marquetry and painting. 

From the foregoing we may see that the principles upon 
which the mandolin is constructed were used many hun- 
dreds of years before the mandolin, as such, first made 
its appearance. The mandolin (or mandoline, as it was 
then spelled) originated in Southern Europe nearly two 
hundred years ago; not, however in Spain, as is commonly 
supposed, but in Italy, where it was first made by the old 
violin masters, the most perfect variety coming from Naples. 
From here, however, it soon won its way into France, 
Spain and other countries of this part of the continent. Its 
introduction into our country is undoubtedly due to the 
traveling bands of Italian and Spanish minstrels and trou- 
badours who found their way across the Atlantic, and de- 
lighted the ears of the music-loving people of the United 
States not long after our general Government was estab- 


It is useless to repeat the name and ad- 


| lished. The popularity of the mandolin here grew and grew 
| until the Yankee spirit and ingenuity, ever wideawake and 
| appreciative of the beautiful in any branch of art, and de- 
| lighted by the symmetrical shape, graceful appearance and 
| soft, sweet and mellow tones of this little instrument, de- 
termined to try their hand in its manufacture. Now the 
| American mandolin is far superior to any variety of the 
| foreign article, not only as to tonal qualities, but also as to 
| mode of construction, elaborate decoration and beautiful 
finish, all of which facts have been admitted again and again 
by the leading manufacturers of this instrument in Italy 
and France. To an unprejudiced judge the foreign man- 
dolin would ‘‘stand no show at all,” to use a common ex- 
pression, when compared with the American mandolin. 
This was evidenced by the fact that at the recent World’s 
Fair in Chicago andalso at the Antwerp International Expo- 
sition held in Belgium in the year 1894, all the highest 
awards and gold medals of honor were carried off by manu- 
facturersin the United States of America. This certainly 
proves that if the foreign mandolin possessed any superior 
merits at all, it would have received a just and proper rec- 
ognition of its excellence when so opportune an occasion 
presented itself. 

A point which gives a pupil of the mandolin much concern 
is the selection of an instrument. The question arises: 
‘* What make of mandolin shall I secure?” and ‘‘ Which of 
the various mandolins advertised as the best will give the 
best results for my purposes?” To such allow us to explain 
that there are several things to be taken into consideration 
in the selection of an instrument, viz., tonal qualities, 
general appearance and finish, and ease in playing. It is 
not difficult perhaps, to find a make in which ome of these 
requisites is present, but to select one in which a// are 
found will to the inexperienced prove a trying ordeal. 
There are a large number of makes of mandolins in this 
country which pretend to be first class, but to the intending 
purchaser allow us to say that there is no mandolin that can 
compare with the ‘‘ Washburn ” (manufactured by Messrs. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago) either in appearance or tone, 
whether for concert, solo or home use. The tones of this 
instrument are powerful, yet particularly soft, mellew and 
sweet, while the workmanship and general appearance and 
finish of this instrument cannot help but recommend itself 
to all who really appreciate a genuine work of art, for this 
is the ideal instrument and the one which can be relied upon 
to stand the test of time and the varying conditions of 
the atmosphere. The ‘‘ New 1897 Model” Washburn man- 
dolin is without doubt the most exquisite specimen of man- 
dolin production yet evolved, and is marvelously dainty, 
beautiful and graceful in construction, while in tone it very 
nearly approaches that of a fine old Cremona violin; in 
short it is a perfect jewel! 

The mandolin is peculiarly adapted to many times and 
occasions in which a great many other musical instruments 
would seem entirely out of place. Besides the occasions 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, the sound of the 
mandolin is particularly enchanting and irresistible when 
in the hands of a skillful performer, comfortably seated in 
company witha fair maiden in a light canoe, gently moving 
over the surface of the waters of some stream or lake, sur- 
rounded by scenery picturesque and grand! Again, when 
accompanied with its sister instrument, the guitar, the de- 
lightful tinkle of the mandolin resounds most effectively 
upon some shaded veranda or cool piazza, where the sur- 
roundings are a group of merry, laughing youths and maid- 
ens reclining on roomy settees or ensconced in comfortable 
hammocks. When the chill blasts of winter of necessity 
change the scene, and the crackle of the big log fire or 
cheerful blaze of open grate takes the place of outdoor en- 
joyments, the mandolin sounds exceedingly sweet when its 
tones are blended with the soft chords of the piano, or in 
unison with a clear and well trained soprano voice. 

The peculiar properties or characteristics of the mandolin 
are varied. Paramount among them are the peculiar sus- 
tained notes or the tremolo, which at a short distance from 
the performer cannot be distinguished from the real sus- 
tained notes, as of the violin or flute. They are in reality a 
close and quick succession of individual sounds or notes 
closely and nearly related to one another, and which go to 
make up this ‘‘composite” note. This tremolo is produced 
by a very quick and dexterous movement of the wrist of the 
right hand, the thumb and forefinger of which hold a small 
piece of tortoise shell (either triangular or pear shaped) 
and pass it forward and back across the double strings. The 
modulation is, of course, regulated by the force applied by 
the pick upon the strings, the tones graduating from the 
faintly audible ‘‘ breathing” murmur to the loud, full, 
round tones produced in the rendition of the fortissimo 
passages. The strings of the mandolin are all of wire and 
are tuned in pairs to “fifths” to the same letters in the 
scale as those of the violin, viz., the first strings to E, the 
second to A, the third to D, and the fourth toG. The first 
strings are steel wire silvered. The second are generally 
silvered steel wire, but occasionally steel wire wound with 
heavier silvered copper wire. The third and fourth strings 
are also steel wire wound with silvered copper wire. 

The best mandolins are made of rosewood; that is, the 





body is composed of this kind of wood, although to enumer- 
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ate all the different kinds of wood used in the construction 
of the best American mandolins would take considerable 
space. Suffice to say, however, that in the best mandolins 
we find rosewood or mahogany, ebony, orange wood and 
Spanish cedar all in the same specimen, while other parts of 
the instrument are composed of tortoise shell, celluloid, 
bone, pearl and nickel, silver or gold (according to the 
grade of the instrument), besides various kinds of colored 
woods. These latter are carefully and artistically inlaid in 
minute pieces, forming various patterns and designs around 
the edge and sound hole of the instrument, like mosaic work. 
This must be very carefully and evenly done and requires 
much time, patience and skill; when finished the work is 
delicately smoothed down and the beautiful polish applied, 
which gives the whole a most lustrous appearance. The 
body of the instrument is composed of numerous ‘‘ ribs” or 
strips of wood running parailel one to the other and giving 
the general appearance of a jockey’s cap to the instrument. 
The number of ribs varies from about seven or nine to 
forty-three or forty-five, according to the value of the man 
dolin. In many mandolins the wood used for®*this part 
of the instrument is of two kinds, rosewood and maple, 
hence the alternating and contrasting colors, dark maroon 
and orange yellow, are especially attractive and at once im- 
press the eye by their unique and handsome appearance. 

The entire shape and proportions of the mandolin are alto- 
gether graceful and beautiful. The body is almond-shaped, 
while the head and neck are most graceful and the curves 
and lines of the whole are symmetrical in the extreme. All 
the other various parts, the fingerboard, guard plate, cov- 
ered machine head and tailpiece, are well proportioned, 
carefully constructed and neatly fitted together. Only the 
choicest old and well seasoned woods are used in the con- 
struction of the best mandolins, and if by chance even one 
piece of doubtful or green wood is occasionally allowed to 
creep into one of these instruments, it is sure to warp or 
crack at this very point. Inthe highest grade mandolins 
there are over 3,300 different pieces of mate -ial used, all of 
which are very carefully fitted and glued together. It re- 
quires the united efforts of sixty different workmen, all of 
whom must be highly proficient in their respective depart- 
ments of mandolin construction, to make one of these very 
dainty instruments. Considering these facts, therefore, we 
are not surprised when we learn that the best makes of man- 
dolins cost from $15 to$125and over, according to the grade 
of same; while instruments made to order may cost almost 
any amount of money. These latter, besides being con- 
structed of the materials enumerated and in the manner 
above described, are set with precious stones of all kinds 
and inlaid with valuable metals. There are a number of 
such instruments owned by artists in this country which 
have cost their owners between $2,000 and $10,000. In 
these instruments any individual ideas as to decoration, 
mode of construction, variety of gems and metals, &c., of 
the intended owner, can be carried out in every detail by 
the manufacturers 

That one can become proficient on the mandolin with six 
mouths’ practice, as was stated in a recent newspaper 
article, will appear very absurd to anyone, whether musi- 
cian or not, should he stop to consider the matter. To 
master any musical instrument is not play. It is work, and 
the hardest kind of work, too, as anyone who has given the 
study of music or the mastery of an instrument any time or 
attention will r adily appreciate. Anyone who has any 
soul for music at all, can, of course, learn to play the man- 
dolin, or any other musical instrument for that matter, if 
he gives the same his undivided time and attention, At 
the end of twoor three years he will possibly be able to 
exhibit some skill, of course, and will perhaps be able to 
render almost any so-called ‘‘ popular” music and read the 
same ‘‘at sight,” or he may even be able to execute some 
more difficult compositions, as for instance Sousa’s marches, 
in a creditable and acceptable manner. To attain to any 
distinction, however, the pupil will find that it will require 
at least several years of continued practice with the never- 
ending and monotonous scales and exercises, to which all 
must subject themselves if they are desirous of becoming 
proficient or of attaining any distinction whatever in the 
artof mandolin playing. We are not trying to discourage 
anyone who may be contemplating the taking up of this 
little instrument from his resolve, but we feel bound to 
state the truth from an unprejudiced standpoint, firm in the 
conviction that what we say upon this part of our subject 
will be heartily indorsed by any artist or teacher of music, 
If you are anxious to learn to play this instrument, there- 
fore, reader, let us advise you to ‘*go at it” with the deter- 
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expectations. 


daily growing in popularity. 


has to contend is the scarcity of good teachers. They are, 
become a ‘‘player”’ 
age ofan able instructor and take a ‘‘thorough course,” 


ing his voice cultivated. 


the mandolin, which may occasion some remark. It is an 
acknowledged fact that women, though aspiring, do not 
make good mandolin players. In fact, very few of them 
ever attain any distinction at all on this little instrument. 


qualifications for distinction in this direction. All the great 
German masters of the violin were men, not women; so 
also all the celebrated players of the mandolin have been 
and are men. 
rinne, leading lady of the Jennie Kimball Opera Comique 
dolin. A number have attained sufficient dexterity and ac- 
quaintance with the instrument to make passably good 
teachers for primary work, but their number is limited; for 
advanced work they cannot be recommended. 

Mandolin music certainly possesses charms to soothe away 
the cares and troubles of everyday life, and when this in- 


harp and violoncello, and embellished with the frills of the 
flute, is heard, we know of no music which is so soul-stir- 
ring, or which has the power of producing such emotion in 
the human heart! Audiences have frequently been moved 


peaceful repose, and again awakened into smiles and even 
laughter by the strains of a ‘‘mandolin orchestra.” 


clubs or orchestras in this country. Among this number 
we would mention Tomaso’s Celebrated Mandolin Orches- 
tra, of Chicago, numbering twenty-five members; the Salt 
Lake City Spanish Guitar and Mandolin Club, numbering 


any or all of the foregoing organizations must certainly be 
willing to testify to the power and grandeur of their music. 


The best amateur organizations in which the mandolin is 


colleges of the United States. These clubs are composed 


spective institutions of learning which they represent in 


are the Missouri University Instrumental Club, of Colum- 
bia, Mo.; the University of Cincinnati Mandolin Club; the 
Cornell College Club, of Ithaca, N. Y., and the Franklin 
& Marshall College Serenade Club, of Lancaster, Pa. 

In many cities and towns there are local clubs, either 
professional or amateur, but few of these have ever 
amounted to very much, chiefly for the reasons that they 
have not had the proper and necessary elementary training 


mination to ‘‘win or die in the attempt,” and not to be- 
come discouraged if the first results do not come up to your 
Persevere, and in the course of a few years 
you will be amply repaid for all the time and patience and 
hard work expended upon this little instrument, for it is 


A serious difficulty with which a student of the mandolin 


however, to be found, and if the student is determined to 
he must put himself under the tutor- 


just as he would were he learning to play the piano or hav- 


It may have been noticed that the masculine pronoun has 
been used above when alluding to the supposed student of 


They do not seem to possess the necessary requirements or 


With almost the single exception of Co- | 


Company, no women have thoroughly mastered the man- | 


strument, with the accompaniment of guitars, zithers, a | 


to tears by the tender pathos, again lulled into a supremely | 


There are a number of first-class professional mandolin 


over forty members; the Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and | 
Guitar Club, the Noss Jollity Company and the Royce and | 
Lansing Musical Comedy Company. All who have heard | 


} 
| 


the leading instrument are the mandolin and_ guitar clubs | 
supported by and representing the various universities and | 


entirely of students in good and regular standing at the re- 


their concert tours. Among others of this class which have | 
attracted more than a passing notice in the last few years | 
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and also because they have not often been heard beyond 
the narrow confines of their native towns. 

It has been claimed that there is very little music ar- 
ranged and published for the mandolin. To this we feel it 
necessary to object. Although there is not as much music 
published for the mandolin as for the piano, yet there isa 
sufficient quantity, and good quality, too, from which the 
mandolinist can select a high-class and varied repertory and 
one suited to the tastes of any audience before which it may 
be his privilege to appear. Generally speaking, mandolin 
music cannot be purchased as cheaply, however, as piano or 
violin music, but all of the leading music houses publish 
hundreds of selections annually for this instrument, both of 
classical and popular music, and their catalogues of. the 
same can always be had upon application. Where, then, 

| the great difficulty of obtaining good music for the mando- 
lin arises, we aver, has not been satisfactorily proven. 

In conclusion—although not quite so generally known and 
used as the guitar, the mandolin certainly has claims, and 

| strong ones, too, for popularity, and we think it bids fair to 


| become in this country one of the most cherished and highly | 


| ments. 
BELLEFONTE, Pa., December, 1896. 


E. A. Kent, one of the most popular salesmen in Brook- 


| 
| 
| 
| Wareroom Notes. 
| With this prefatory state- 


lyn, has done the inexplainable. 
| ment, hear ye the story. 

E. A. Kent was the manager of the 539 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, store of Otto Wissner. He was thoroughly in ac- 
cord with his employer and was doinga good business, and, 
having made much of his opportunities while in Mr. Wiss- 
ner’s employ, was a valued man. On Saturday evening, 
January 30, he closed the store and sent the key to Mr. Wiss- 
ner, with a note avowing his purpose of quitting, and on the 
| Monday morning following Mrs. Kent called at the store, de- 
| claring that Mr. Kent had not been home and desiring in- 
| formation of his whereabouts. Mr. Wissner did not know 
and doesn’t know now. There is a clue in a letter from Mr. 
Pretorius, of W. D. Dutton & Co., Philadelphia, to Mr. Wiss- 
ner, saying that Mr. Kent had called, asking for a position. 
But it is not known where Mr. Kent is, although it is sug- 
gested that he has joined Primrose & West's minstrels, it 
being known that he was partial to that class of work. 

Mrs. Kent would like to know where he is, and this 
brings about the query, Why did Mr. Kent do it ? 

There is nothing wrong financially, Mr. Wissner declares. 

*# *# 


Why should a man go from the piano business to min- 
strelsy ? 

*# *# 

Albert Krell’s arrival in New York will probably set at 
rest all the rumors regarding the George C. Crane Com- 
pany, and the openly talked of retail business to be man- 
aged by Theodore Pfafflin. This is talked about so much 
that in justice to everybody it should be stated that it is all 
speculative. 

* 2 * 

Ludden & Bates are determined to come out of the sky, 
and it is quite probable that they will have the Mathushek 
piano somewhere on Fifth avenue, if possible, and on the 
ground floor. 

The available places are 94, 114 and 170 Fifth avenue, but 
it is said that Ludden & Bates will have none of these. 


esteemed of any of the smaller stringed musical instru- | 


One moment; the recently vacated Fischer warerooms are 
for rent, but it is to be doubted if they will ever be tenanted 
again by a piano concern. 

* # 

Ludden & Bates, corner Fulton street and Bedford ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, is the new store. F. G. Smith was the first 
to move on Fulton street in the Bedford district. The move 
was a correct one and the coming of Ludden & Bates will 
add ancther store to this new uptown Brooklyn piano dis- 
trict. The Ludden & Bates store is 30 feet front and has a 
depth of 65 feet 





*“* * 


A week ago yesterday the John Church Company was 
| forcibly ejected by fire, and writes from its Sixteenth 
| street store. The stock of sheet music was damaged to the 
| extent of $3,000, and Mr. Adams, the manager, was forced 
| to seek other quarters until the new store at 141 Fifth 
avenue was completed. A kindly act was that of Mr. Wen- 
| zil, of the Wenzil Music Company, who offered a part of 
his premises, 18 East Seventeenth street, temporarily 
| to Mr. Adams, which was accepted; so the John Church 
Company, 18 East Seventeenth street, it will be until 141 
Fifth avenue is ready. 


** # 


‘‘When will the Everett warerooms be opened?” 
‘* Don't know,” said Manager A. M. Wright, as he rested 


himself after an Everett House dinner. 

‘** Will you have an opening, &c.?” was asked, 

‘No sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ We will go into the place and 
commence to sell pianos, waiting until a more favorable 
time to pat ourselves on the back.” 

Further conversation elicited from Mr. Wright that he ex- 
pected the keys by this week, that the desks, office fixtures 
and everything else are ready to goin at a moment's notice, 
and that the stock could be received from Boston on twenty- 
four hours’ notice, so it would not be surprising to view the 
Everett business running this week. 

Emile Levy, who is head salesman for Mr. Wright, is 
already at work, and to remember seeing and hearing him 
laying down the Everett catechism to a man in front of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel last Friday morning is to conclude that 
his first Everett sale is now effected. 


** * 


The Everett men sell Everett pianos in the Everett Build- 
ing, and eat luncheon in the Everett House. Great 


combination! 
** * 


George J. Dowling, Eastern traveler of the Everett busi- 
ness, was in New York the latter part of the week. He 
was gratified at the success of the Everett piano in this ter- 
ritory. While he was in New York Mr. Marks, superin- 
tendent of the Everett factory, came over and spent a day 


** * 


A. M. Wright, Wm. Carpenter Camp, Harry J. Raymore, 
George J. Dowling, Mr. Marks and Karl Fink caused a 
panic in the Everett House kitchen last Friday. They were 
not in the kitchen, but the chef was; and it is rumored that 
he, the chef, was driven to drinking—well, a drink—when 
the ‘‘captain” informed him that they desired dinner 


***# 


A small fire occurred in the Hardman factory last 
Wednesday night. The damage was small 
Mr. Charles E. Burchard, of Behr Brothers & Co., has re- 


turned from his Southern trip. He went as far south as 
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Chattanooga and west to St. Louis. Mr. Burchard’s per- | 


sonal observations but confirms the views he entertains of 
the present and the future business situation. Mr. Bur- 
chard is a thorough believer in things being prosperous 
during 1897. Already the business of Behr Brothers & Co. 
has felt 1897 strength, and even were things to be no better 
than during the month of January a good business year 
would result. Mr. Burchard’s trip was one of pleasure, 
with business as an incident, and, as usual with piano men, 
he made it a trip of business, with the pleasure taken be- 
tween times. 
** 

There is nothing to prevent C. B. Garritson, president of 
the Kroeger Piano Company, from manufacturing and 
marketing the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano. Some 
months ago he purchased the Gildemeester & Kroeger up- 
right scales and patterns, the pianos going to Jacob Broth- 
ers, and now Mr. Garritson controls and owns the name 
Gildemeester & Kroeger. Garritson will doubtless build a 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano, for what use would the 
name be if not utilized ? and Garritson is too good a busi- 
ness man to pay $510 cash for something he cannot utilize. 
True there is Otto Kroeger left, but Otto has given no evi- 
dence of going into business again. 


**2 * 


The old vexing question of how low a price a piano should 
be sold on instalments, and how small the limit was on in- 
stalments, came up in a New York wareroom last week and 
a dealer from up the State said 

‘*T believe that there would be little trouble about instal, 
ment sales were the quality of salesmanship higher. The 
trouble of a choked and bad looking instalment book is 
primarily with the salesman. Now I do not take an instal- 
ment sale for less than $50 down and $10 a month, and my 
books are open to you to see if I have ever given better 
than this, except in a very few special cases, most of 
which would have showed better in my ledgers had I not 
done so. 

‘*I believe that when a party wants to pay $25 down and 
$5 a month, the party should buy a good second-hand 
piano, or at least an instrument that runs into little money 


and which will last at least long enough to get your account 
It is the experience of good salesmen that the aver- 


closed. 


age person can be sold goods 'way beyond the price origi- 
nally intended, and that when a person figures that he can 
pay $10a month the chances are that $5 a month is about 
the average. A man who will plank down $100 and promise 
$20 a month can be depended upon for $10 a month and his 
$100 plank. 

|  ‘* What is the use of closing a $500 sale and taking the piano 
back, when a $300 piano or a $250 instrument would have 

Salesmen 


suited and the sale gone through satisfactorily. 
try to work people too high, and the people who buy on in- 
| stalments seldom think of the gross amount of the indebted- 
Now I hold that a salesman can 


ness they are contracting. 
help keep a clean business by not working his instalment 
customers too high. A man wanting a $500 piano and will- 
ing to pay $50 down and $10 monthly can be sold a $300 
piano on the same terms, and the sale will be a more satis- 
factory one.” 

** * 

A salesman can be a good salesman and not know how 
to play a piano. There are plenty of cases where a man 
was a success in the trade and yet could not play. This 
relative to a discussion on Fifth avenue recently. Here is 
an example that came under notice: Several years ago 
when Leon Chase was running the retail business of Chase 
Brothers in Muskegon there appeared a man who said 

‘I want a job.” 

‘ Doing what ?” queried Leon. 

‘Selling pianos,” was the response 

The applicant was uncouth in appearance, and Leon, 
thinking to have some fun at his expense, asked 

‘‘How many pianos should a good salesman sell in a 
week ?” 

‘Oh!” was the reply. 
about one a day, six days in the week.’ 

‘ Well, I should think he was a good salesman who could 
do that,” responded Leon 

‘]’m the one who can do it,” came from the unknown. 
The unknown 


‘A good salesman should sell 


Out of curiosity Leon gave him a job 
sold five pianos the first week, six the week following and 


eight the third. Then he disappeared. Leon looked him 


up, finding him in a farmyard a few miles away selling a 
sewing machine. When asked why he quit, he said 

‘*Oh, I got tired of doing so little business! 

Leon persuaded him to come back. Now, it is a fact that 
this man, who is known to many Michigan dealers and also 
to the Chicago trade, could not play and was ignorant of 
the construction of a piano, but he could sell pianos. He 
would take 25 out in the country, placing them in farm- 
houses, and dispose of all of them at good prices, too. There 
was nothing in his appearance to recommend him to his cus- 
tomers, and he was handicapped by not being able to play 
The secret of his success was his thorough understanding of 
Finally this man was shipped to Chicago 
He could not sell 


human nature 
and was on the floor for many months. 
a piano in the wareroom and was worthless outside in the 
city. Here was his limitation. He understood country 
folk only 
** # 

The above for the benefit of salesmen who clamor about 
their house not having the right goods. A good salesman 
can sell anything. Salesmanship is a quality in the man 


not depending on a virtue in the goods, 
** # 


One seldom hears of the fake house piano sale these days, 
What is the matter Have all the suffering families 
been relieved? Have all the widows raised enough money 
to bury their husbands, &c.? All the fakes seem to be 
Perhaps the fakirs think the piano buying 

Perhaps the dealers could verify this fact 
» address of the dead public, 


played out 

public is dead 
Possibly they could furnish the 
but itis to be doubted. Anyhow the house fake sale is 
seldom heard of now. One reason is that all such fakes 
thrive when there is competition and activity in business 
These fakes are akin to the other class that travels with the 
circus in the summer and lives subdued in the Bowery in 
the winter. A dead public will kill this class of fakirs off, 
and this may account for the disappearance of the fake 
house sale. Perhaps the dealer has given too much com- 
petition. It was possible once on a time to get $425 for the 
piano to be 
$175 cash, if you have the cash and show it. 


> bought in a legitimate dealer's store to-day for 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIG 


Pianos «and + Organs 


NZ 


CHAS. B. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


NS 


Our Factor is one of the largest and most completely 
y world, and our facilities are unsurpassed. 


OUR INSTRUMENTS can be obtained 


30 East Ith St., 


established agents only. 


UNION 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 





souare, NeW York City. 









H GRADE 


« 


“Adler” 


s the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 


and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 

* Adler,”’ on account of these 


advantages, is the instrument 
of the present and the future 





for the American market 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 








NZ 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 


NN 


with the Trade OSI NG S* 


DO You SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass ? 








Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 


exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


on The NORRIS & HYDE 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 











has a fuller, 


equipped in the 


at retail of our 





** Eufonia ’’ Zither 


softer and more 
melodious tone than all 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction 
The “ Eufonia ” 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, 


(372) BOHEMIA. 


Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of fone 
and dwuradility, all 
my own production 






ther 


Zither has for 


Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manufacturer of Strings. 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 











en THE —— | 


UNNINGHAM 
PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





. . LOSE 


A First-class 


MERSON * PIANOS. = 








Instrument in 
every 
respect. .... 


Over 60,000 now 





Write for BOSTON: 
Catalogue and 116 Boylston Street. 
Territory. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 





EMERSON PIANO CO., Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 
215 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK 
92 Fifth Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 
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\y F W f N 6 I A N 1 LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
| | MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 





Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


PIANOS. “NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, **°*2s28z"**" 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 601 Washington Street, Boston; 98 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Send for Catalogue. Mailed Free..... 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 1 A N Oo IN EVERY RESPECT. 
- we age => 


~~ ....APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE...._—— 


NOS. 34 &@ 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 














S T R I C H & L E ID L E RE are th iN 2 = a 


£ fgee STECK~ 


WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR TONE, TOUCH 
f Za 


AND DURABILITY, * #* # #+ #+ #& 





The Independent Iron Frame 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO 
THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


— PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


# Manufacturers. #£ 


Warerooms: STECK HALL, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


*. 
ord 









ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & C. FISCHER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 














Containing the Techniphone Attachment. | 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


STEGER PIANOS NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! PIANOS —™=— 


OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 
World Renowned for Tone and Durability. *% * * 





Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Samp FOR CATALOGUE. « «2 2s 6 « 


STUART PIANOS, 


Manufactured by 


A. H. STUART & CO., 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 


OFFICES AND WARERCOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - NEW YORK. 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR ® sm" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 














Smith & Barnes Piano Co., 


Manufacturers of 














The LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is 
U Pp di i & ht P ‘ ano Ss; far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- 
471 1 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined The 

Send for our new Catalogue. __ LEHR is the Standard. 











address for Prices and New Catalogue H. LEHR & CO.., Easton. Pa. 





THE PEASE PIANO CO., 
SI NG E R. 316 to 322 West 434 Street, MANUFACTURER OF 
—MADE BY— No. 248 W h ‘Avenue, a 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 


THE SINGER PIANO co., Southern Boulevard, New York City. 
235 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Jee CHICAGO. Investigation Solicited. Warerooms : 4 East 42d Street. 
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No IER 
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CHASE BAUS. PIANO U0, FORE BOTRNER, 
oh GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Grand and Upright Pianos. | Pianoforte €ctions, 
| 135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
























(Formerzy 144 E:izanetu Srreer.) 
MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Piano Manufacturers. | mempactoumns 00 
SE ey rep oe oe hg Bed Seine Grand and alow Piano Actions, 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. | 113 Broadway, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





—=S_AU BURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. “ine -C. CHEVREL, 


P | A N OS. Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
Warerooms and Factory : 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 


—~—_ NEW YORK. —_—> | PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 











SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


K K AKAUE K BROS. WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, °°"! "= aszangacacus 0 MARE or. BW ORR 
nee, PTASOS. STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 5-117 E. 14th St., New York. 











STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Have you seen our—— 





NEW CATALOGUE? 134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
D oe=—If not, send for it. 
Manuf: f 
oY» Farrand & Votey Organ Co., \ AS LE & CO.., = 
Branch omces :| 288 Dearborn street. Chicago Detroit, Mich. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 





INCORPORATED 1895. Piano Actions and Keys, 
16 § $17 SESTER ST NEW YORK. 


Anderson & Newton 
~—Piano Co., 


VAN WERT, OHIO. 








FACTORY & OFFICE, 


18th & PEACH Sts. ERwe., Pas. 
KRANICH & BAGH “="° ss vse’ KOSTER PIANOS. 


Received High hest ea + roy: United States Cen- - 
tennial Highest 1876, and are admitted to be the MANUFACTURED BY 
most Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaran 


teed for five years. §#~ Illustrated Catalogue ftur- FOSTER & Go 
- —- = applic vation. Prices reasonable. Terms e9 THE NEW PATENTED 
ms, 237 E ae ROCHESTER, N.V- | orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. "$a Ste | St., New York. ae ee a ene” dies ’ DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


ADAM SQCQHAAP, IT GIVES yeu, with a Ps ot Piano and wi vith. 





There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 














out interferin rticle with the instrument 
se TO pie tt Bey HARP, 
BAUER - PIANOS. ‘MANUFACTURER oF PIANOS. ‘Races Sea toe Reet Piano Plates and 
d so 
Facto 8 & 400 ‘& 400 West I Mon Street. i OA vIER’ with< ie ‘alto tone <> ym the Piano Hardware. 

— en te ag | ins = hs geen or with only the slightest tone, if 

SUIS, BAUER £,.C°- [ST MADISO Heoyy ENT, Manutact AVENUE D AND 11th STREET 

226 & 228 Wabash A GEO. P. B anu ‘urer, 
Factory: 1025 to 1035 Dunning Street, \276 WEST MADISON ST-., | Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon St, , 
CHICAGO, ILL. | CHICAGO, ILL. Mee &. & A NEW YORK. 



























Sensational Novelty ! 


‘«‘ CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving power for chil- 
dren's toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rende ring of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,”’ where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countrie 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zith 
LE IPZIG, GERMANY. 


TRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, (New York, 


452 & 454 West I3th Street, 


ASS STRINGS. Established 1867. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 East 39th Street, New York. 








LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four 


ISAAC |, COLE & SON, wy 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS 
FANCY woobs, 


425 and 477 East Eighth St. East River, 
NEW YORK. 


THE SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WM. TONK & BRO., 
% WARREN ST., NEw YORK, 


General Agents United States and Canada. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: &&8, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. 








NOT BUV..... 


msi ORGAN 


BMEADE? 

se asa you can Cv pele the same 

gate a0 other ermene ave, oo vor. Intending pur- 
chasers shoud send to us for our catalogue, eto 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 
Plence mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 











The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
note, is the 





manufactured 


“ KALOPHON,” 
, by the firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 
Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 
“ KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues. 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated Catalogue on demand. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Cc. REINWARTH, 


MVaawcracrem: "| BUANOFORTE STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURE 
386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 












for Pianos, Organs and all 
other Musical Instruments 
IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


MARQUETERIE ‘on 


NAME STENCIL S§ 1M METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 


@@- Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 





Established 1846, 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
Most perfec tand 


liberal 


and printed. 
quickest execution ; 


conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Title Samples and Price List free on appli ication. 





Specimens of Printing 


The Vocalion Organ. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 


this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & Risch VocALion Co. (LIMITED), 


Worcester, "lass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter & Co.,17 Van Buren £* 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 





OLD VIOLINS 


SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 


I. E., Violins Newly Made 
of Old Wood, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Leopold Avisus, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GUT /|GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Strings, 249-251 South Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
best English Gut, 


to be had fromali me ee 


dealers of standing. 
WUNDERLICH & co,|CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*8¥Sren 
Furnished at cheap prices by 


Meal Ipstrumentsand " G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY, 













bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 








Str 
EUBABRUNN- -Maskneukirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Actions. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 

636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and ot 
452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. 

OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


-_— NEW YORK. 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








Piano Keys, Actions and ZFlammers. | 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 








OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


TELEGRAPH AND R. R. STATION 


ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1897. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 
» aoe GUITARS were and are still the only reliable in uments sed 





For over sixty years th 
by all first o Pr fessors and Amateurs thre — ut = country. They enjoy a world-wi » rep ita 
tion, and t scien nials could be adde tf rom the s ever known, such ¢ 

MAD )AME ‘DE GONI, MR WM. ‘St CHUBERT, Mk. S DE ‘La COV A 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER Mr. CHAS. De JANON 


MR H WORRELL, MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI 

_ N. W. GOULD MR. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many othe necessary to do so, as the bg cis weil aware of the superior 
merits of t te MARTIN au ITARS. arties ha in vain tried to imitate hem, not only here in the 
United States, bi They stan this « ay without a rival, ne ot withstand ng all attempts 
to puff up inferior an 1d u eliable guitars 


- DEPOT AT... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


THE A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT 
LOW PRICE 


ST C THE SPIES PIANO 
Linc Ave ern Be 
a East 132d ar i'1s3a St 


ey YORK. 
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ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
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OT TOs— 

BEY R- 

RAHNEFELD, 
Piano Factory, 


DRESDEN. 
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WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS Of 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


The + ° 
"Celebrated Gordon (Mandolin. 


Tone Unexcelied. 








> F 
Rie rom 
Finish Perfect, 

Se $5.00 
Illustrated to 
Catalogue. 

$75.00. 
= > 


Used by the best Teachers and Artists.——<—< 


—_— 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 
a ae PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. rue and Reed. Voice or Unvoiced. 








Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
~~ PIPE ORGAN AT SAL S.to 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &« All g ante t 





SAMUEL PIERCE. ESTABLISHED 1847. READING, MASS. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


6&8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Inatruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instr nts rm 
Rand and Orche stra Music, both foreign and domest made a specialty of ood for its com 
leteness a thi s line ar 1d musk f r . ffere “nt inst stands unapproached in this 
fully f hed 








Musical ‘Me rrehané line De epart tme rat, wholes ap Lie intment 
Everything is imported and purchased d ty gres ] cu ds of the 
fi t quality only. My Instr d St are acknowledged t e the best nunliae obtainable 

Some of the many Sp yecialtion z Re op resent: E. RI ERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
hee t +. LID “ee nacre Par t ed ns, Violas and ‘Cs s; BUFFET P ARIS (Evecte & 
S! nts CHAS “BAZIN an is ESS « rated \ n Bows 





~ DUNBAR rianoSKURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


Factory: 511-513 East 137th St., 
C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
526 TO 536 NIAGARA ST,, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


PAINTER & EWING 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





i 





PHAL 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 








‘The Capen Pianos. 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


Brockport, N. Y. 


ar LOVE PIANOS. 
STANDARD ACTION C0, soy then 


WATERLOO ORGAN co., Waterloo,N.Y 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


BOSTON. 
POU SEUTUEUUUETAUT CEE TE EEE 











SS HACOAFHOUGeOUUeECUAHenOUEe}UGHenOAEe}UAeOgOGEOO MORE 


BULL 





U pright “Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steminway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIE2ES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, Hes 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“{IMBALE 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 





ALFRED,,DOLGE, & SON, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 
| ity, combining Compactness and Elasticity 
with great Durability, which is secured by a 
AWARD Patent process, by means of which the surface of the 
Felt is 
COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 
READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


oe 110-112 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 


— pianos STARR + PIANOS. 


AN D Noted for Perfection in 


Y ORGANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK : aa THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., | coarse ineeieaiamate 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. | 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















